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BOOK 11. 

VROGRESS OF MEN IN SOCIETY. 


PREFACE. 

■fx the course of explaining this subject, no op¬ 
portunity is omitted of suggesting an important 
doctrine. That patriotism is the corner-stone of civil 
society; that no nation ever became great and pawer- 
Jul without it; and, when extinguished, that the 
most pcfwerful nation wiU totter and become a ruin. 
VOL. II. A But 
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But I profess only to state facts. From these the 
reader xvill not Jail to draw the observation: and 
what he himself observes will sink deeper, than 
tohat fis inculcated by an author, herwever patheti¬ 
cally. 


SKETCH 



SKETCH I. 


APPETITK FOR SOCIETY.—ORIGIN OF . NATIONAt 
SOCIETIES. 

T hat therp is in man an appetite for society, 
never was called in question But to what 
end the appetite serves, whether it embrace the 
whole species, or be in any manner limited, whe- 

A 2 ther 

* I’hi.s appetite is not denied by Vitruvius ; but it seems to 
have been overlooked in the account he gives (book 2. ch. 1.) 
of the commencement of society, which is as follows; “ In an- 
“ cient times, men, like Wild beasts, lived in caves and woods, 
“ feeding on wild food. In a certain place it happened, that 
" the trees, put in motion by tempestuous winds, and rubbing 
their branches one against another took lire. Those in the 
“ neighbourhood fled for fear: bttt as the flame abated, they 
•' approached; and finding the heat comfortable, they threw 
“ wood into the fire, and preserved it from being extinguished. 
“ They then invited others to take l)enefit of the fire.' Men, 
“ thus assembled, endeavoured to express their tlioughts by 
“ articulate sounds ; and by daily practice, certain sounds sig- 
“ nifying things in frequent use, came to be established. From 
that casual event, language arose. And thus, fire having 
“ attracted many to one place, they soon discovered that they 
were by nature superior to other animals, differing I'rom 

“ tliem 
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ther meanaturally qualified for being useful 
ipember^^tjf civil society, and whether they are fit¬ 
ted' fof'beinig !tti|)py in it, are questions that open 
extensive views into human nature, and yet have 
been little attended^ by writers. I grieve at the 
neglect, because in the present inquiry, these que¬ 
stions, however abstruse, must be discussed^ ^ 

As many animals, beside man, are social, it ap¬ 
peared to me p^bable, that the sfecial f^ws by 
which such g|||P ils are governed,^ight open 
views into the social here I 

met with a second disapppir^rcnt; for afmr peru¬ 
sing books without end, I found very little satisfac¬ 
tion ; though the laws of animal society make the 

most 

“ them not only in an erect posture, which gave them opjwr- 
tunity to behold the heautiev oi' the heavens as well as of 
“■ the earth; but also in their hands and fingers, fitted lor cxe- 
“ cutiiig whatever they could invent. They therefore began 
“ to cover their habitations WiUi the boughs of trees; some 
“ dug caves in the mountains; and, in imitation of a swal- 
" low’s nest, some .sheltered themselves with sprigs and loam. 
“ Thus, by observing each other's work, atid turning their 
“ thoughts to invention, they by degrees improved their ha- 
“ bitations, and became daily more and more skilfui.” Diodo¬ 
rus Siculu.s (lib. 1 ) says, that men originally led a savage life, 
Without any society; that fear made them join for mutual dofence 
against beasts of prey; that custom by degrees made them so¬ 
cial ; and that each society formed a language to itself. Has not 
the celebrated Rousseau been guilty of the same oversight in his 
e.ssay oil the inequality of men ? These authors .sugge.st to me 
tlic butcher, who made diiigeat search for lys koRe, wliich he 
held ia his teetli. 
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most, instructive and most entertaining part of na¬ 
tural history. A few dry facts, collected occasion-- 
ally, enabled me to form the emhryo of a plan, 
which I here present to the reader: if his curiosity 
he excited, ’tis well; for I am Far from expecting' 
that it will be gratified, 

Animals of prey ihft no appetite for society, if 
the momentary act of copulation be not excepted. 
Wolves make not an exception, even where hun¬ 
ger makes them join to attdek a village; as fear 
prevents them singly from an attempt so hazard- 
ops, their casual miibn is prompted hy appetite for 
food, not by appetite for society. So little-of the 
social is there in wolves, that if one happen to be 
wouiided, he is put to death and devoured by those 
of his own kind. Vultures have the same dispo¬ 
sition. Their ordinary food is a dead carcase ; and 
they never venture, but in a body, to attack any li¬ 
ving creature that appears formidable. Upon so¬ 
ciety happiness so much depends, that we do not 
willingly admit a lion, a tiger, a bear, or a wolf, to 
have any appetite for society. And in withhold¬ 
ing it iron) such aninialsj the goodpess of Provi¬ 
dence to its favourite man, is conspicuous; their 
strength, agility, and Voracity, make them singly 
not a little formidable: I should tremble for the 
human race, were they disposed to make war in 
conjpany . 

A 3 Such 

* The care of Providence, in protecting the human race 
^rom animals of prey, is equally visible in other particulars. 

I 
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S]ieh'barml€$ii-aniinal8 .|is are unable to defend 
them^lves jar®, provided with an appetite 


for 


#J can discover po fects to mafce ipe lielieve. that a lion or a ti- 
ger is afraid of a man; but whatever secret means are em¬ 
ployed by Providence to keep .sadl. fierce and voracious animals 
at a distance, certain it is, that they shun the habitations of 
men. At j»«sent there is not a Wild lion in-'EniojK'. E\cn in 
Homer’s time there were none in Peloponnesus, though they 
were frequent in Thrace, Macedou, and Thessaly, down to the 
time of Aristotle: whence it'is probable, that these roiintrles 
were not at that time well peopled. And the same piobabilily 
holds with respect to several mountainous parts in China, u Inch 
even at present are infested 'OTth tigers. ' When men and cattle 
are togclher, a lion always attacks a beast, and never a man. 
If we can rely on Bosman, a tiger in Cuinea will not touch a 
m.in if there be a four-footed beast in sight. M. Buffon ob¬ 
serves, that the bear, though far from being cowardly, ne\ei is 
at ease but in wild and desert places. The great condor of Pe¬ 
ru, a bird of prey of immense size, bold and rapacious, ne¬ 
ver seen but in desarts and high mountain.s. Every river in 
the coast of Guinea abounds with crocodiles, which lie basking 
in the sun during the heat of the day. If tliey perceive a man 
approaching, they plunge into the river, though they seldom 
fly from any other animal. A fox, on the contrary, a polcc.il, 
a kite, though afraid of man, draw near to inh.ibitcd places 
wliere they find prey in plenty. Sucli animals do little mis¬ 
chief; and the little they do, promotes care and vigilance. But 
if men. like sheep, were the natural prey of a lion or a tiger, 
their utmoyt vigour and sagacity would scarce be sullicient for 
self-defence. Perpetual war w'ould be their fate, without having 
a single moment for any other occupation; and tliey must for 
ever have continued in a brutish state. It is possilile that a few 
cattle might be protected by armed men, continually on the 

watch; 
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for spciety, that they may defend themselves in a 
body. Sheep are'remadkable'in that respect, when 
left to nature; a ram sddom attacks hut the rams 
of a flock exert great vigour i« defending their 
females and their young*. # Twd*©f B^ewell’s 
rams, brought to Langholm ill thed&iilkejof Buc- 
cleuch’s estate, kept close together. . The" one was 
taken ill, and died; the other gave close attendance, 
stood beside the dead body, and abstained from food 
for some days: nor did it recover its spirits for a 

A 4 long 

watch j but to defend flocks, and herds covering a hundred hills, 
would be impracticable. Agriculture could never have ejiistcd 
i)i any shape. 

* M. Buflbn has bestowed less pains than becomes an au¬ 
thor of his chaiacter, upon the nature and instincts of animals, 
ffe scfirce once stumbles upon tmth in bis natural history of 
the sheep. He holds it to be stupid, and incapable to defend 
itself against any beast of prey ; maintaining, that the race 
could not have subsisted but under the care and protection of 
men. Has that author forgot, that sheep had no enemy more 
formidable than men in their original hunter-state.^ Far from 
being neglected by nature, there are few animals better pro¬ 
vided for defence. They have a sort of military instinct, form¬ 
ing a line of battle, like soldiers, when threatened with an at¬ 
tack. “ The rams, who, in a natural state, make half of the stock, 
join togethei ; and no lion or tiger is able to resist their united 
impetuosity. A ram, educated by a soldier, accompanied his 
master to the battle of Culloden. When a cannon was fired, it 
rejoiced and ruh up to it. It actually began the battle, advan¬ 
cing before the trooj^, and attacking some dogs of tlve Highland 
army. 
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long lime. The whole society of rooks join in at¬ 
tacking a kite, when it hovers about them. A fa¬ 
mily of wild swine never separate, til} the young 
be sufficiently strong to defend themselves against 
the wolf; and when the wolf threatens, they all 
join in a body. The pecary is a sort of wild hog 
in the isthmus of Darien: if one of them be at¬ 
tacked, the rest run to assist it. There being a na¬ 
tural antipathy between that animal and the Ame¬ 
rican tiger, it is not uncommon to find a tiger slain 
with a number of pecaries round him. 

The social appetite is to some animals useful, not 
only for defence, but for procuring the necessaries 
of life. Society among beavers is a notable in¬ 
stance of both. As water is the only refuge of 
that innocent species against an enemy, they in¬ 
stinctively make their settlement on the brink of a 
lake or of a running stream. In the latter case, 
they keep up the water to a pi’oper height by a 
dam-dike, coristructed with so much art as to with¬ 
stand the greatest floods; ip the former, they save 
theraselv es the labour of a dam-dike, because a lake 
generally keeps at the same height. Having thus 
provided for defence, their next care is to provide 
food and habitation. The whole society join in 
erecting the dam-dike, and they also join in erect¬ 
ing houses. Each house has two apartments; in 
the upper there is space for lodging from six to ten 
beavers ; the under holds their provisions, which 
are treeb cut down by united labour, and divided 

into 
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into small portable parts*. Bees are a similar ia* 
stance. Aristotle f says, “ that bees are the Only 
“ animals which labour in common, have a house 
in common, cat in common, and have their olF- 
“ spring in common.” A single bee would be still 
less able than a single beaver, to build a house for 
itself and for its winter food. The Alpine rat or 
marmot has no occasion to store up food for v.rinter, 
because it lies benumbed without motion all the 
cold months. But these animals live in tribes; and 
each tribe digs a habitation under ground with 
great art, sufficiently capacious for lodging the 
ivliole tribe; covering the bottom witJi withered 
grass, which some cut, and others carry. The 
wild dogs of Congo and Angola hunt in packs, wa¬ 
ging perpetual war against other wild beasts. They 
bring to the place of rendezvous whatever is caught 
in hunting; and each receives its share;);. The 
baboons are social animals, and avail themselves of 
that quality in procuring food ; witness their ad¬ 
dress in robbing an orchard, described by Kolben 
in his account of the Cape of Good Hope. Some 

go 

* See the works of the beaver described most accurately l)y 
M. Button, vol. 8. 

t History of Animals, b. 9. c. 40. 

J However fierce with respect to other animals, yet so sub¬ 
missive are these dogs to men, as to sutt'er their prey to u; od.en 
from them without resistance. European? salt for tliei! ;aves 
jvhat they thus procure. 
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go into the orchard, some pfece themselves on the 
wall, the rest form a.iiile on the outside, and the 
fruit is thrown from hand to hand till it reach the 
place of rendezvous. Extending the inquiry to all 
known hnimals, we find that the ajipetitc for socie¬ 
ty is withheld from no species to which it is neces¬ 
sary, whether, for defence or for food. It appears 
to be distributed by weight and measure, in order 
to accommodate the internal frame of animals to 
their external circumstances. 

Society among the more robust animals that live 
on grass would be useless. Society among beasts 
of prey would be hurtful; because fifty lions or ti¬ 
gers liunting in company^ would have a less ehance 
for prey than hunting separately. Crows and 
cranes unite in society while they are hatching 
their young, in order to defend them from birds 
of ]ircy. 

But on some animals an appetite for society is 
bestow'ed, though in appearance not necessary either 
for defence or for food. With regard to such, the 
only final cause we can discover is the pleasure of 
living in society. That kind of society is found 
among horses. Outhier, one of the Frencli acade¬ 
micians, emplc-yed to measure a degree of the meri¬ 
dian toward the north pole,.reports, that at Torneo 
all bulky goods are carried in boats during sum¬ 
mer ; but in winter, when the rivers are frozen and 
the ground covered with snow, that they use sledges 
drawn by horses; that when the snow melts and 

the 
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the rivers are open, the horses, set loose, rendcTi- 
vous at a certain part of the. forest, where they se¬ 
parate into troops, and occupy difterent pu^ture- 
fiolds; that when these fields become bare, they oc¬ 
cupy new ground in the same order as at first; that 
tliey return home in troops when the bad weather 
begins; and that every horse knows its own stall. 
No creature stands less in need of society than a 
hare, whether for food or for defence. Of food, it 
has plenty under its feet; and'for defence, it is 
provided both with cunning and swiftness. No¬ 
thing, linwever, is more comnion in a moon-light 
night, than to see hares sporting together in the 
most social manner. .But society for pleasure only, 
is an imperfect kind of society ; and far from being 
so intimate, as where it is provided by nature for 
defence, or for procuring food *. 

With 

* Pigeoii.s must be excepted, if llieir society be not necessary 
either Cdi food or habitation, of which I am uncertain. So¬ 
ciety anioiijf that species is extremely intimate ; and it is oli- 
.scrvahlc, that the jihuc they inliabit contributes to the intima¬ 
cy. A crazy dove-cot moved the proprietor to transfer the 
inluihitant.s to a new house l)uilt for them ; and to aeeustom 
them to it, tliey were kept a fortnight within doors, with jilen- 
ly of food. When they obtained liberty, they flew directly to 
their old house; and seeing it laid flat, walked round and 
round, lamenting. They then took wing, and disajipcared, 
without once casting an eye on their ne^ habitation. Some 
brute animals are susceptible of affection even to those of a dif¬ 
ferent species. Of the affection a dog has I'or lus master, no 

pcr.so«i 
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With respect to the extent of the appetite, no 
social animal, as far as can be discovered, has an ap¬ 
petite for associating with the whole species. Eve- 
ly species is divided into many small tribes ; and 
these tribes have no appetite for associating with 
each other; on the contrary, a stray sheep is thrust 
out of the flock, and a stray bee must instantly re¬ 
tire, or be stung to death. The dogs of a family 
never fail to attack a stranger dog, bent to destroy 
him. If the stranger submit, they do him no 
harm *. Every work of Providence contributes to 
some good end : a small tribe is sufficient for mu¬ 
tual defence; and a very large tribe would find 
difficulty in procuring subsistence. 

How far brute animals are by nature qualified 
fc^ being useful members of civil society, or ior 
being happy in it, are questions that have been to¬ 
tally overlooked *by writers. And yet, as tliat 
branch of natural history is also necessary to ray 
plan, I must proceed ; though I have nothing to 

lay 


person is ignorant. A canary bird, so lame as to be let onl. 
of its cage, perched frequently on another cage in the same 
roojn inhabited by a linniet; and the biids became good friends. 
The linnet died: the canary bird was inconsolable, and foreboie 
singing above a year. It recovered its spirits, and now chants 
as much as ever. 


* Columella, trotting of goats, observes that it is better to 
purchase an entire flock, than goats out of different flocks, tluit 
they may not divide into different parties, but feed cordially to¬ 
gether. 
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lay before the reader but a few scattered observa¬ 
tions, which occurred when I had no view of turn¬ 
ing them to account. I be^in with the instinctive 
conduct of animals, in providing against danger. 
When a flock of sheep in the state pf natni'e goes 
to rest, sentinels are appointed; who, on appearanOd 
of an enemy, stamp with the foot, and make a his¬ 
sing sound ; upon \rhich all take the alarm; if no 
enemy appear, they Watch their time, return tp the 
flock, and send out others in their stead. In flocks 
that ha\ e an extensive range in hilly countries, the 
same discipline obtains even after domestication. 
Tiiough monkeys sleep upon trees, yet a sentinel is 
always appointed; who must not sleep under pain 
of being torn to pieces. I'hey preserve the same 
discipline when they rob an orchard; a sentinel on 
a high tree is watchful to announce the very first 
api>carance of an enemy. M. BufFon, talking of a 
sort of raoi}key, which he terms Malbrouck, says, 
that they are fond of fruit, and of sugar-canes; and 
that while they are loading themselves, one is pla¬ 
ced sentinel on a tree, who, upon the approach of 
a man, cries, Uo 2 ip ! Koiip I Houp ! loudly and di¬ 
stinctly. That moment they throw aM^ay the sugar- 
canes that they hold in their left-hand, and run off 
upon that hand with their two feet. When mar¬ 
mots are at work in the field, one is appointed to 
watch on a high rock; which advertises them by 
a loud whistle, when it sees a man, an eagle, or a 
dog. Among beavers, notice is given of the ap¬ 
proach 
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proach of an enemy, by lashing the water with the 
tail, which is heard in, every habitation. Seals al¬ 
ways sleep on the beach ; and to prevent surprise, 
sentinels are placed round at a con8i4,erable distance 
from the roainobody. Wild elephants, who always 
travel in company, are less on their guard in places 
unfrequented: but, when they invade cultivated 
fields, they march in order, tlie eldest in the front, 
and the next in age closing the rear. 'J'hc weak 
are placed in tlie centre, and the females carry 
their young on their trunks. They attack in a bo¬ 
dy ; and upon a repulse, retire in a body. Tame 
elephants retain so much of their original nature, 
that if one, upon being wounded, turns its back, the 
rest instantly follow. Bell of Antimony, in his 
journey through Siberia to Pekin, mentions wild 
hqrses that live in society, and are peculiarly watch- 
ful against danger. One is always stationed on an 
eminence, to give notice of an approaching enemy; 
and, upon,notice given, they all fly. Martin, in 
his description of the island St. Kilda, reports, 
that the Solan geese have always some of their 
ijpmber keeping sentry in the night. If a sentry 
hear a noise, it cries softly, Gro^, grog, at which 
the flock move not^^ But, if the sentry see or hear 
the fowler apprcplRing, it crifes quickly, Blr, hir, 
upon which the'whole flock take wing. Next in 
order is the gcwernment of a tribe, and the conduct 
of its membew to each other. It is not unlikely, 
that society among some aniinals, and their mutual 

affection, 
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aft'ection, may be so entire as to prevent all discord 
among them ; which seems to be the case of bea¬ 
vers. Such a society, if there be such, requires no 
government, nor any laws. A flock of sheep occu¬ 
pies the same spot every night, and each hath its 
own resting-place. The same is observable in horn¬ 
ed cattle when folded. And, as we find not that 
any one ever attempts to dislodge another, it is 
probalflc that such restraint makes a branch of their 
nature. But society among brute-animals is not 
always so perfect. Perverse inclinations, tending 
to disturb society, are visible among some brute- 
animals, as well as among rational men. It is not 
uncommon for a rook to pilfer sticks from another’s 
nest; and the pilferer’s nest is demolished by the 
lex talionis. Herons have the same sort of govern¬ 
ment with rooks in preserving their nests. They 
are singular in one particular, that there is no so¬ 
ciety among them but in hatching their young. 
They live together during that time, and do not 
separate till their young can provide for them¬ 
selves. Perverse inclinations requi^ government, 
and government requires laws. As in the ca^s 
now mentioned, the whole society join in inflicting 
the punishment,' government among rooks and he¬ 
rons appears to be republican. Apes, on the con¬ 
trary, are under monarchical government. Apes 
in Siam go in troops, each under a leader, who 
preserves strict discipline. A female, carnally in¬ 
clined, .retired from the troop, and was followed 
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by a male. Tlie male escaped from the leader, 
who |)utsued them ; b^t the female was brought 
back, and, in presence of the whole troop, received 
fifty blows on the cheek, as a chastisement for its 
incontinence *. But probably there are not many 
instances aihong brutes, of government approach¬ 
ing so near to that of men. Government among 
horned cattled, appears to have no other end but to 
preserve order. Their government is monarchi¬ 
cal ; and the election is founded upon personal va¬ 
lour, the most solid of all qualifications in such a 
society. The hull Who aspires to be lord of the 
herd must fight his Way to preferment; and, after 
all his rivals are beat off the field, the herd tamely 
submit. At the same time, he is not secured in the 
throne for life, but must again enter the lists with 
any bull that* ventures to challenge him. The 
same spirit is observable among oxen, in a lower 
degree. The master-ox leads the rest into the 
Stable, or into the fold, and becomes unruly if he 
be not let first out: nay, he must be first yoked in 
the plough OE. waggon* Sheep are not employed 
ifr work; but, in every other respect, the same eco¬ 
nomy obtains among them. Where the rams hap¬ 
pen to be few in propoftioh to the other sheep, 
theji" sometimes divide the flock among them, in¬ 
stead of fighting for precedence. Five or six score 
of sheep, two of them rams, were purchased a few 

years 


* Memoirs of Count FolfbSn. 
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years ago by the author of this work. The two 
rams divided the flock between them. The two 
flocks pastured in common; being shut up in one in- 
closure ■. but they had different spots for rest during 
night; nor was it known that a sheep ever deserted 
;ts party, or even changed its resting-place. Ii; 
"he two species last mentioned, I find not tlia: 
rliere is any notion of punishment; nor does it ap¬ 
pear to be necessary ; the leader pretends to no 
riling but precedence, which is never disputed. 
Every species of animals have a few noic^ b', 
which the individuals communicate their dciirr* 
and wants to each other. If a cow or a calfgivf 
the voice of distress, every beast of the kind runs tti 
give help. If a stranger utter the voice of dehai a c, 
many advance for battle. If he yield, he obtsti'- 
a certain rank in the herd. If a colony of rooks be 
sufilred to make a settlement in a grove of frees, i* 
is cliflicult to dislodge them. But, if once dislodged, 
they never return, at least for many years; urrd 
yet numbers must have been procreated aftc’* ba 
nisbmeiit. How is this otherwise to be accounted 
for, but that rooks have some faculty of conveying 
instruction to their young ? 

In some animals, love of liberty is the ruling 
passion ; some are easily trained, and submit readily 
without opposition. Examples of the latter are 
common: of the former take the following instanc<“. 
A brood of stonechatters taken from the nest were 
inclosed in a cage. The door was left open to give 

VQJL.. II. B admission 
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admission to the mother, and then was shut upon 
her. After many attempts, finding it impossible to 
get free, she first put her young to death, and then 
dashed out her own brains on the side of the cage. 

I blush to present these imperfect hints, the fruit 
of casual observation, not of intentional inquiry; 
but I am fond to blow the trumpet, in order to raise 
curiosity in others; if the subject be prosecuted by 
men of taste and inquiry, many final causes, 1 am 
persuaded, will be discovered, tending more and 
more to display the wisdom and goodness of Provi¬ 
dence. But what at present 1 have chielly in view, 
is to observe, that government among brute ani¬ 
mals, however simple, appears to be perfect in its 
kind ; and adapted with great propriety to their 
nature. Pactions in the state are unknown : no 
enmity between individuals, no treachery, no de¬ 
ceit, nor any other of those horrid vices that tor¬ 
ment the human race. In a word, they appear t@ 
be perfectly well qualified for that kind of society 
to which they are prompted by their nature, and 
w^ell fitted for being happy in it. 

Storing up the foregoing observations till there 
be occasion for them, we proceed to the social na¬ 
ture of man. That men are endued with an appe¬ 
tite for society, will be vouched by the concurring 
testimony of all men, each vouching for himself. 
There is accordingly no instance of people living 
in a solitary state, where the appetite is not ob¬ 
structed by some potent obstacle. The inhabitants 

of 
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of that part of New Holland which Dampier saw, 
live in society, though less advanced above brutes 
than any other known savages; and so intimate is 
their society, that they gather their food and eat in 
common. The inhabitants of the Canary islands lived 
in the same manner, when first seen by Europeans, 
wliich was in the fourteenth century •, and the sa¬ 
vages mentioned by Condamine, drawn by a Jesuit 
from the woods to settle on the banks of the O- 
roonoko, must originally have been united in some 
kind of society, as they had a common language. 
In a word, that man hath an appetite for food, is 
not more certain, than that he hath an appetite for 
society. And here I have occasion to apply one of 
the observations made above. Abstracting altoge¬ 
ther from the pleasure wc have in society, similar 
to what we have in eating, evident it is, that to no 
animal is society more necessary than to man, whe¬ 
ther for food or for defence. In society, he is chief 
of the terrestrial creation; in a solitary state, the 
most helpless and forlorn. Thus, the first question 
suggested above, viz. To what end was a social ap¬ 
petite bestowed on man, has received an answer, 
which I flatter myself will be satisfactory. 

The next question is. Whether the appetite em¬ 
brace the whole species, or be limited, as among 
other animals, to a society of moderate extent. 
That the appetite is limited, will be evident from 
history. Men, as far back as they can be traced, 
have been divided into small tribes or societies. 

B 2 Most 
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Most of these, it is true, have in later times been 
united into large states; such revolutions, how¬ 
ever, have been brought about, not by an appetite 
for a more extensive society, but by conquest, oi 
by the junction of small tribes for defence against 
the more powerful. A society may indeed be toe 
small for complete gratification of the appetite ; 
and the appetite thus cramped welcomes every 
person into the society till it have sufficient scope •. 
the Romans, a diminutive tribe originally, were 
fond to associate even witli their enemies after a 
victory; But, on the other hand, a society mav 
be too large for perfect gratification. An exten¬ 
sive empire is an object too bulky ; national affec¬ 
tion is too much diffused ; and the mind is not at 
ease till it find a more contracted society, corre¬ 
sponding to the moderation of its tippetite. Hence 
the numerous orders, associations, fraternities, and 
divisions, that spring up in every great state. The 
ever-during Blues and Greens in the Roman em¬ 
pire, and Guelphs and Gibelines in Italy, could not 
have long subsisted after the cause of their enmity 
was at an end, but for a tendency in the members 
of a great state to contract their social connec¬ 
tions Initiations among the ancients were pro¬ 
bably owing to the same cause j as also associations 

of 

■* The never-ceasing factions in Britain proceed, not from a 
society too much extended, but from love of power or of 
wealth, to restrain which there is np sufficient authority in a 
free government. 
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of arrigaiis among the moderns, pretending mys¬ 
tery and secrecy, and excluding ail strangers. Of 
such associations or brotherhoods, the free masons 
excepted, there is scarce now a vestige remaining. 

We find now, after an accurate scrutiny, that the 
social appetite in man Comprehends not the whole 
species, but a part only ; and commonly a small 
part, precisely as among other animals. Here an¬ 
other final cause starts up, no less vemarkable than 
that explained above. An appetite to associate 
with the whole species would form states so un¬ 
wieldy by numbers, as to be incapable of any go¬ 
vernment. Our appetite is wisely confined witli- 
in such limits, as to form states of moderate ex¬ 
tent, which of ail ard the best fitted fof good go¬ 
vernment: and, as we shall see afterward, are also 
the best fitted for improving the human powers, 
and for invigorating every manly virtue. Hence i 
an instructive lesson. That a great empire is ill suit¬ 
ed to human nature.; and that a great conqueror, 
is, in more respects than one, an enemy to man¬ 
kind. 

The limiting our social appetite within mode¬ 
rate bounds, suggests another final cause. An ap ¬ 
petite to associate with the whole species, would. 
collect into one society all who are not separated 
from each other by wide seas and inaccessible moun¬ 
tains ; and consequently would distribute mankind 
into a very few societies, consisting of such multitudes 
as to reduce national affection tp a mere shadow. 

B -1 Mature 
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Nature hath wisely limited the appetite in propor¬ 
tion to our mental capacity. Our relations, our 
friends, and our other connections, open an exten¬ 
sive field for the exercise of affection; nay, our 
country in general, if not too extensive, would alone 
be suflicient to engross our affection.—But that 
beautiful speculation falls more properly under the 
principles of morality: and there it shall not be 
overlooked. 

What comes next in order, is to examine how 
we stand affected to those who are not of our tribe 
or society. I pave the way to this examination, 
by taking up man naked at his entrance into life. 
An infant at first has no feeling but bodily pain ; 
and it is familiarised with its nurse, its parents, and 
perhaps with others, before it is susceptible of any 
passion. Ail weak animals are endowed with a 
principle of fear, which prompts them to shun dan¬ 
ger; and fear, the first passion discovered in an 
infant, is raised by every new face; the infant 
shrinks and hides itself in the bosom of its 
nurse * (a). Thus, every stranger is an object of 
fear to an infant, and consequently of aversion, 
which is generated by fear. Fear lessens gradual¬ 
ly as our circle of acquaintance enlarges, especjal- 

* In this respect, the human race differs widely from that of 
dogs: a pupf»y, the first time it sees a man, runs to him, licks 
his hand, and plays about his feet. 

(a) Elements of Criticism, Vol. i. p. 441. gdit. 5. 
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ly in those who rely on bodily strength. Nothing 
tends more effectually;to dissipate fear, than con¬ 
sciousness of security in the social state ; in soli¬ 
tude, no animal is more timid than man; in socie¬ 
ty, none more bold. But remark, that aversion 
may subsist after fear is gone; it is propagated 
from people to their children through an endless 
succession ; and is infectious like a disease. Thus 
enmity is kept up between tribes, without any 
particular cause. A neighbouring tribe, constant¬ 
ly in our sight, and able to hurt us, is the object 
of our strongest aversion: aversion lessens in pro¬ 
portion to distance; and terminates in absolute 
indifference with respect to very distant tribes. 

One would naturally imagine, that, after fear 
has vanished, aversion to strangers cannot long sub¬ 
sist. But it is supported by a principle that we 
are not at liberty to deny, because it frequently 
breaks forth even in childhood, without any pro¬ 
vocation ; and that is, a principle of malevolence, 
distributed indeed in very unequal portions. Ob¬ 
serve the harsh usage that tame birds receive from 
children, without any apparent cause ; the neck 
twisted about, feathers plucked off, the eye thrust 
out with a bodkin; a baby thrown out at a win¬ 
dow, or torn in pieces. There is nothing more 
common, than flat stones that cover the parapets 
of a bridge thrown down, the head of a young tree 
cut off, or an old tree barked. This odious prin¬ 
ciple is carefully disguised after the first dawn of 

B 4 reason ^ 
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reason ; and is indulged only gainst enemies, be¬ 
cause there it appears innocent. I am utterly at a 
loss to account for the following fact, but from the 
principle now mentioned. The Count de Lauzun 
was shut up by Louis XIV. in the castle of Pignc- 
rol, and was confined there from the year 1672 to 
the year 1681, deprived of every comfort of life, 
and even of paper, pen, and ink. At a distance 
from every friend- and relation ; without light, ex ¬ 
cept a glimmering through a slit in the roof j 
without books, occupation, or exercise •, a prey to 
hope deferred, and constant horror; he, to avoid 
insanity, had recourse to tame a spider. The spi¬ 
der received flies from his hand with seeming gra¬ 
titude, carried on his web with alacrity, and en¬ 
gaged the whole attention of the prisoner. This 
most innocent of all amusements was discovered 
by the jailor, who, in the wantonness of power 
destroyed the spider and its work. The Count de¬ 
scribed his agony to be little inferior to that of :» 
fond mother at the loss of a darling child. Cus¬ 
tom may render a person insensible to scenes ot 
misery ; but cannot provoke cruelty without a mo¬ 
tive. A jailor diflfers only from other men, in 
freedom to indulge malignity against his prisoners 
without fear of retaliation. 

As I neither hope nor wish, that the nature oi' 
man, as above delineated, be taken upon my au¬ 
thority, I propose to verify it by c|ear and substan¬ 
tial facts. But, to avoid the multiplying instances 

unnecessarily. 
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unnecessarily, I shall confine myself to such as con¬ 
cern the aversion that neighbouring tribes have to 
each other; taking it for granted, that private affec¬ 
tion, and love to oar country, are what no person 
doubts of. I begin with examples of rude nations, 
where nature is left to itself, without culture. The 
inhabitants of Greenland, good-natured and inof¬ 
fensive, have not even words for expressing anger 
or envy : stealing from one another is abhorred ; 
and a young woman, guilty of that crime, has no 
chance for a husband. At the same time, they 
are faithless and cruel to those who come among 
them ; they consider the rest of mankind as a dif¬ 
ferent race, with whom they reject all society. 
The morality of the inhabitants of New Zealand 
is not more refined. Writers differ about the in¬ 
habitants of the Marian or Ladrone islands; Ma¬ 
gellan, and other voyagers, say, that they are ad¬ 
dicted to thieving ; and their testimony occasion¬ 
ed these islands to be called Ladrones. Pere le 
Gobien, on the contrary, says, that far from being 
addicted to thieving, they leave every thing open, 
having no distrust one of another. These accounts 
differ in appearance, not in reality. Magellan was 
a stranger'; and he talks only of their stealing from 
him and from his companions. Father Gobien 
lived long among them, and talks of their fidelity 
to each other. Plan Carpin, who visited Tartary 
in the year 1246, observes of the Tartars, that, 
though full of veracity to their neighbours^ they 

thought 
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thought themselves not bound to speak troth to 
strangers. The Greeks anciently were held to be 
pirates : but not properly ; for they committed 
depredations upon strangers only. Caesar, speak¬ 
ing of the Germans (a), says, “ Latrocinia nullam 
“ habent infamiam quae extra fines cujusque ci- 
“ vitatis fiunt*.” This was precisely the case of 
our Highlanders, tilh they were brought under 
due subjection after the rebellion 1745. Bougain^ 
villc observes, that the inhabitants of Otaheitd, 
named by the English King George's Island, made 
no difficulty of stealing from his people ; and yet 
never steal from one another, having neither locks 
nor bars in their houses. The people of Benin in 
Ncgroland arc good-natured, gentle, and civilized ; 
and so generous, that if they receive a present, 
they are not at ease till they return it double. 
They have unbounded confidence in their own 
people ; but are jealous of strangers, though they 
politely hide their jealousy.' The different tribes 
of Negroes, speaking each a different language, 
have a rooted aversion to each other. This aver¬ 
sion is carried along with them to Jamaica ; and 
they will rather suffer de^th from the English, 
than join with those of a different tribe in a plot 
for liberty. Russian peasants think it a greater sin 

to 

(«) Lib. 6 . 0 . 23. de bello Galileo. 

* “ They hold it not infunious to rob without the bounds of 
“ their canton." 
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to eat meat in Lent, than to murtler one of another 
country. Among the Koriacs, bordering on Kam- 
skatka, murder within the tribe is severely punish¬ 
ed : but to murder a stranger is not minded. While 
Rome continued a small state, neighbour and ene¬ 
my were expressed by the same word*. In Eng¬ 
land of old, a foreigner was not admitted to be a 
witness. Hence it is, that in ane’ent history, we 
read of wars without intermission among small 
states in close neighbourhood. It was so in Greece ; 
it was so in Italy during the infancy of the Roman 
Republic; it was so in Gaul, when Ca?sar com¬ 
menced hostilities against that country f; and it 
was so all the world over. Many islands in the 
South Sea, and in other remote parts, have been 
discovered by Europeans; who commonly found 
the natives with arms in their hands, resolute to 
prevent the strangers from landing. Orellana, 
lieutenant to Gonzales Pizarro, was the first Euro¬ 
pean who sailed down the river Amazon to the sea. 
In his passage, he was continually assaulted by the 
natives with arrows from the banks of the river: 
and some even ventured to attack, him in their ca¬ 
noes. 

Nor does such aversion wear av/ay even among 
polished people. An ingenious writer f remarks, 

that 

* HostLs. 

t Lib. 6. c. 15. dc bcllo Gallic*. 


X Barctt-i. 
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that almost every nation hate their neighbours, 
without knowing Why. I once heard a French¬ 
man swear, says that writer, that he hated the 
English, parcc qu'ils versent 'du hturre fondu sur 
leur veau roti*. The populace of Portugal have 
to this day an uncommon aversion to strangers: 
even those of Lisbon, though a trading-town fre¬ 
quented by many different nations, must not be 
excepted. Travellers reporti that the people of 
the dutchy of Milan, remarkable for good-naturej 
are the only Italians who are not hated by their 
jieighbours. The Piedmontese and Genoese have 
an aversion to each other, and agree only in their 
antipathy to the Tuscans. The Tuscans dislike 
the Venetians j and the Romans abound not with 
good-will to the Tuscans, Venetians^ or Neapoli¬ 
tans. Very different is the case with respect to 
distant nations: instead of* being objects of aver- 
. ton, their rhanners, customs, and singularities, a- 
muse us greatly f. 

Infants 

' “ Bcrausc they pour melted butter upon their roast veal,” 

f Voltaire, ^Universal History, ch. 40.) observing, rightly; 
Slat jealousy among petty princes Is productive of more 
ifimcs than among great mbnarchs, gives a very unsatisl'ac- 
;ory reason, “ That having little foicc, they must employ 
■■ fraud, poison, and other secret crimes;” not adverting, 
tfiat power may be equally distributed among small princes as 
well as among great. It is antipathy that instigates such 
crimes, which is always the most violent amcaig the nearest 
neighbours. 
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Infajits differ from each other in aversion to 
strangers; some being extremely shy, others less 
so ; and the like difference is observable in whole 
tribes. The people of Milan cannot have any 
aversion to their neighbours, when they are such 
favourites of all around them. The inhabitants 
of some South Sea islands, mentioned above *, ap¬ 
pear to have little or no aversion to strangers. But 
that is a rare instance, and has scarce a parallel in 
any other part of the globe. It holds also true, 
that nations the most remarkable for patriotism, 
are equally remarkable for aversion to strangers. 
The Jews, the Greeks, the Romans, were equally 
remarkable for both. Patriotism, a vigorous prin¬ 
ciple among the English, makes them extremely 
averse to naturalize foreigners. The inhabitants 
of New Zealand, both men and women, appear to 
be of a mild and gentle disposition; they treat one 
another with affection ; but are implacable to their 
enemies, and never give quarter. It is even cus¬ 
tomary among them to eat the flesh of their ene¬ 
mies. 

To a person of humanity, the scene here exhi¬ 
bited is far from being agreeable. Man, it may be 
thought, is of all animals the most barbarous ; for 
even animals of prey are innoxious with respect to 
their own kind f. Aversion to strangers makes a. 

branch 

• Preliminary Discourse. 

t “ Denique ctetera aniinantia in suo generc probe degunt: 
‘‘ congregari viderhus et stare contra dissuniliai leonum feri- 

tas 
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branch of our nature : it exists among individuals 
in private life; it flames high between neighbour¬ 
ing tribes; and is visible even in infancy. Can 
such pefversity of disposition • promote any good 
end ? This question, which pierces deep into hu¬ 
man nature, is reserved to close the present sketch. 

From the foregoing deduction, universal bene¬ 
volence, inculcated by several writers as a moral 
duty, is discovered to have no foundation in the 
nature of man. Our appetite for society is limit¬ 
ed, and our duty must be limited in proportion. 
—But of this more directly when the principles of 
morality are taken under consideration. 

We are taught by the great Newton, that at¬ 
traction and repulsion in matter, are, by alteration 
of civcumstaTices, converted one into the other. 
This holds also in affection and aversion, which 
may be termed, not improperly, mental attraction 
and repulsion. Two nations, originally strangers 
to each other, may, by commerce or other favour¬ 
able circumstance, become so well acquainted, as 

to 

tas inter sc non dimical: serpcntuni morsu.s non petit ser- 
pentes ; nc maris qtiidciTi belliiae ac pisces, nisi in diversa 
“ genera, satviunt. At, Hercule, hoinini pliirima ex liominc 
“ RuntmaVA;" Plrni/,lil). 7. Promnium. n English thus: “For 
“ other animals live at peace with those of their species. They 
“ gather tlicmsclvcs in troops, and unite against the common 
enemy. The ferorious lion fights not against his species : 
“ the poisonous serpent is liarniless to his kind: the monsters 
^ of the sea prey but on those fishes that differ from them in 
“ nature: man alone of animals is foe to man!” 
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to change from aversion to atfcction. The oppo¬ 
site manners of a capital and of a country-town, 
afford a good illustration. In the latter, people, 
occupied with their domestic concerns, are in a 
rnanner strangers to each other: a degree of aver¬ 
sion prevails, which gives birth to envy and de¬ 
traction. In the former, a court and public amuse¬ 
ments, promote general acquaintance : rcpidsion 
yields to attraction, and people become fond to as¬ 
sociate with their equals. The union of two tribes 
into one, is another circumstance that converts re¬ 
pulsion into attraction. Such conversion, however, 
is far from being instantaneous; witness the dif¬ 
ferent small states of Spain, which were not uni¬ 
ted in affection for many years after they were uni ¬ 
ted under one monarch ; and this was also the 
case of the two kingdoms of England and Scot¬ 
land. In some circumstances the conversion is in¬ 
stantaneous ; as where a stranger becomes an ob¬ 
ject of pity or of gratitude. Many low persons in 
Britain eontributed cheerfully for maiutaining some 
French seamen, made prisoners at the commence¬ 
ment of the late war. It is no less instantaneous, 
when strangers, relying on our humanity, trust 
themselves in our hands. Among the ancients, it 
was hospitality to strangers only, that produced 
mutual affection and gratitude: Glaucus and Dio¬ 
mede were of different countries. Hospitality to 
strangers is a pregnant symptom of improving man¬ 
ners. 
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ners. Ciesar speaking of the Germans *, says, 
Hospites violate, fas non putant: qui, quaqua 
‘‘ de causa, ad cos venerunt, ab injuria prohibent, 
“ sanctosque habent; iis omnium domus patent, 
“ victusque commiinicatur f.” The ancient Spa¬ 
niards were fond of war, and cruel to their ene¬ 
mies ; but in peace, they passed their time in sing¬ 
ing and dancing, and were remarkably hospitable 
to the strangers who came among them. It shews 
great refinement in the Celtae, that the killing a 
stranger was capital, when the killing a citizen 
was banishment only j;. The Circa'si .ns, descri¬ 
bed by Bell of A ermony as barbarians, are hos¬ 
pitable. If even an enemy put himself under the 
puaection of any of them, he is secure. The 
Swedes and Goths were eminently hospitable to 
strangers ; as indeed were all the northern nations 
of Europe §. The Negroes of Fouli are celebra 
ted by travellers for the same quality. The na¬ 
tive Brazilians are singularly hospitable; a stran¬ 
ger no sooner arrives among them, than he is sur¬ 
rounded by M'omen, who wash his feet, and set 
before him to eat, the best things they have; if he 

have 

* Lib. C. c. 23. de bello Gallico. 

t “ Tliey bolil it sacrilege to injure a stranger. They pr»- 
•' tect from outrage, and venerate those who come amonji 

them; their houses arc open to them, and they are welcom* 

‘ to their tables.” 

I Nicolaus Damascenus. 

§ Saxo Grammaticus. Crantz. 
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have occasion to go more than once to the same 
village, the person whose guest he was, takes it 
much amiss if he think of changing his lodging. 

There are causes that for a time suspend enmi¬ 
ty between neighbouring states. The small states 
of Greece, among whom war never ceased, fre¬ 
quently smothered their enmity to join against the 
formidable monarch of Persia. There are also 
causes that suspend for a time all animosity be¬ 
tween factions in the same state. The factions in 
llritain about power and pre-eminence, not a lit¬ 
tle disagreeable during peace, are laid asleep du¬ 
ring a foreign wm', " 

On the other hand, attraction is converted into 
repulsion by various causes. One is, the splitting 
a great monarchy into many small states ; of which 
the Assyrian, the Persian, the Roman, and the Sa¬ 
racen Empires are instances. The ainor putric^^ 
faint in an extensive monarchy, readily yields to 
aversion, operating between two neighbouring 
states, less extensive. This is observable between, 
neighbouring colonies, even of the same nation: 
the Engli^h colonies in North America, though 
they retain some affection for their mother coun¬ 
try, have contracted an aversion to each other. 
.'Vnd happy for them is such aversion, if it prevent 
their uniting in order to acquire ndependence: 
wars without end would be the inevitable conse¬ 
quence, as among small states in close neighbour¬ 
hood. 


VOT,. J.! 
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Hitherto the road has been smooth, without oU- 
sfruction. But we have not yet finished our jour¬ 
ney ; and the remaining questions, whether men 
be qualified by their nature for being useful mem¬ 
bers of civil society, and whether they be fitted 
for being happy in it, will, I suspect, lead into a 
road neither smooth nor free from obstruction. 
The social branch of human nature would be wo- 
Imperfect, if man had an appetite for society 
without being qualified for that state : the appe¬ 
tite, instead of tending to a good end, would be his 
banc. And yet, whether he be or be not qualified 
for society, seems doubtful. On the one hand, 
there arc facts, many and various, from which it 
is natural to conclude, that man is qualified by 
nature for being an useful member of a social state, 
and for being happy in it. I instance, first, seve¬ 
ral correspondent principles or propensities, that 
cannot be exerted nor gratified but in society, viz. 
the propensities of veracity, and of relying on hu¬ 
man testimony ; appetite for knowledge, and de¬ 
sire to communicate knowdedge ; anxiety, to be 
pitied in distress, and sympathy with the distres¬ 
sed ; appetite lor praise, and inclination to praise 
the deserving*. Such corresponding propensities 
not only qualify men for the social state as far as 

their 

Appetite for praise is inherent even in savages: witness 
tliose of North America, who upon that account are fond of 
dress. I mean the men; for the women are sucli miscrtdde 
strives as to have no spirit for ornament. 
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their influence reaches, but attract them sweetly 
into society for the sake of gratifi( ution, and make 
them happy in it. But this is not all, nor indeed 
the greater part. Do not benevolence, compas¬ 
sion, magnanimity, heroism, and the whole train 
of social affections, demonstrate our fitness for so¬ 
ciety, and our happiness in it ? And justice above 
all other virtues, promotes peace and concord in 
that state. Nor ought the faculty of speec h to be 
overlooked, which in an eminent degree qualifies 
man for society, and is a plentiful source of enjoy¬ 
ment in it. 

I have reserved one other particular to be the 
concluding scene ; being a striking instance of pro¬ 
vidential care to fit men for society. In reading 
a play, or in seeing it acted, a young man of taste 
is at no loss to judge of scenes he never was en¬ 
gaged in, or of passions he never felt. What is it 
that directs his judgment ? Men are apt to judge 
of others by what they have experienced in them¬ 
selves ; but here, by the supposition, there has 
been no antecedent experience. The fact is so fa¬ 
miliar, that no one thinks of accounting for it. 
As young persons, without instruction or expe¬ 
rience, can judge with tolerable accuracy of the 
conduct of men, of their various passions, of the 
difference of character,' and of the efficacy ot mo¬ 
tives; the principle by which they judge must be 
internal; nature must be their guide, or, in other 
words, an internal sense. Nor is this sense con- 
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fined to so low a purpose as criticism it is a sense 
indispensable in the conduct of life. Every person 
is connected with many others* by various ties; 
if instruction and experience were necessary to re¬ 
gulate their conduct, what would become of them 
in the interim ? Their ignorance would betray 
them into endless inconveniences. This sense has 
Man for its object, not this or that man ; by it we 
perceive what is common to all, not what distin¬ 
guishes one individual from another. We have an 
intuitive conviction, not only that all men have, 
passions and appetites which direct their actions, 
but that each passion and appetite prdduceth uni¬ 
formly effects proper to itself. This natural know¬ 
ledge is only our guide, till we learn by experience 
to enter more minutely into particular characters. 
Of these we acquire knowledge from looks, ges¬ 
tures, speech and behaviour, which discover to us 
what passes internally. Then it is, and no sooner, 
that we are fully qualified to act a proper part in 
society. Wonderful is the frame of man, both ex¬ 
ternal and internal! 

On the other hand, there are facts, not fewer in 
number, nor less various, from which it is equally 
natural to conclude, that man is ill qualified for 
society, and that there is little happiness in it. 
What can be more averse to concord in society 
than dissocial passions ? and yet these prevail 
among men; among whom there is no end to 
: envy, malice, revenge, treachery, deceit, avarice, 

ambition. 
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ambition, Sac. &c. We meet every where persons'^ 
bent on the destruction of others, evincing that i 
man has no enemies more formidable than of his ■ 
own kind, and of his own tribe. Are not discord 
and feuds the chief articles in the history of every 
state, factions violently bent against each other, 
and frequently braking out into civil wars ? Ap- 
pian’s history of the civil w^ars of Rome exhibits a 
horrid scene of massacres, proscriptions, and forfei¬ 
tures ; the leaders sacrificing their firmest friends, 
for liberty to suck the blood of their enemies; as 
if to shed human blood were the ruling passion of 
man. But the Romans were far from being sin¬ 
gular ; the polite Greeks, commonly so charac¬ 
terized, were still more brutal and bloody. I'he 
following passage is copied from a celebrated au¬ 
thor*. “ Not to mention Dionysius the elder, 
“ w'ho is computed to have butchered in cold 
“ blood above 10,0()0 of his fellow citizens; nor 
“ Agathocles, Nabis, and others, still more bloody 
than he ; the transactions even in free govern- 
“ raents were extremely violent and destructive. 
“At Athens, the thirty tyrants, and the nobles, 
“ in a twelvemonth, murdered without trial, 
“ about 1200 of the people, and banished above 
“ the half of the citizens that remained. In Ar- 
“ gos, near the same time, the people killed 1200 
“ of the nobles, and afterwards their own dema- 

C 3 “ gogues, 

« 

• Essay on the Populousncsa of Ancient Nations, by David 
Hume, Esq. 
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gogues, because they refused to carry^ their 
“ prosecutions farther. The people also in Cor- 
“ cyra killed 1500 of the nobles, and banished 
“ 1000, These numbers will appear the more 

surprising, if we consider the extreme smallness 
“ of those states. But all ancient history is full 
“ of such instances.” Upon a revolution in the 
Saracen empire, anno 750, where the Ommiyan 
family was expelled by that of the Abassians, Ab- 
dolah, chief of the latter, published an act of obli¬ 
vion to the former, on condition of their taking 
an oath of allegiance to him. The Ommiyans, 
embracing the condition, were in appearance cor¬ 
dially received. But in preparing to take the 
oath, they were knocked down, every one of them, 
by the Emperor’s guards. And fully to glut the 
monster’s cruelty, these princes, still alive, were 
laid close together, and covered with boards and 
carpets, upon which Abdolah feasted his officers, 
“ in order,” said he, “ that we may be exhila- 
“ rated with the dying groans of the Ommiyans.” 
During the vigour of the feudal system, when eve¬ 
ry gentleman was a soldier, justice was no defence 
against power, nor humanity against bloody re¬ 
sentment. Stormy passions raged every where 
with unrelenting fury j every place was a chaos of 
confusion and distress. No man was secure but 
in bis castle ; and to venture abroad, unless well 
armed and well attended, would have been an act 
* of high temerity. So little intercourse was there 

among 
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among the French in the tenth century, that an 
abbot of Clugni, invited by the Count of Paris to 
bring some monks to the abbey of St Maur, near 
that city, excused himself for declining a journey 
through a strange and unknown country. In the 
history of Scotland, during the minority of James IL 
we find nothing but barbarous and cruel man¬ 
ners, depredations, burning of houses, bloodshed 
and massacre, without end. Pitscottie says, that 
oppression, theft, sacrilege, ravishing of women, 
were but a dalliance. How similar to beasts of 
prey let loose against each other in the Roman 
circus 1 

Men are prone to split into parties upon the 
slightest occasions j and sometimes parties subsist 
upon words merely. Whig and Tory subsisted 
long in England, upon no better foundation : the 
Tories professed passive obedience; but declared 
that they would not be slaves: the Whigs professed 
resistance ; but declared it unlawful to resist unless 
to prevent the being made slaves. Had these 
parties been disposed to unite, they soon would 
have discovered, that they diftered in words only. 
The same observation is applicable to many reli¬ 
gious disputes. One sect maintains, that wre are 
saved by faith alone ; another, that good works are 
necessary. The difference lies merely in words : 
the first acknowlegcs, that, if a man commit sin 
he cannot have faith ; and, consequently, under 
faith are comprehended good works; the other 
C 4) acknowledges, 
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acknowledges, that good works imply good inten¬ 
tion or, in other words, faith ; and, consequently, 
under good works, faith is comprehended*. 'J’he 
following instance, solemnly ludicrous, is of parties 
formed merely from an inclination to dilfer, with¬ 
out any cause, real or verbal. No people were less 
interested in the late war between the Queen of 
Hungary and the King of Prussia, than the citizens 
of Ravenna. They, however, split into two par¬ 
ties, which abjured all society with each other. 
After the battle of Rosbach, a leading partyman 
withdrew for a month, without, once shewing his 
face in public. But our catalogue is not yet com 
plete. Difl'erences concerning civil matters make 
no figure, compared with what concern religion. 
It is lamentable to observe, that religious sects re¬ 
semble neighbouring states ; the nearer they arc to 
one another, the greater is their mutual rancour 
and animosity. But,'as all histories are full of the 
cruelty and desolation occasioned by differences in 
xeligious tenets, I cannot bear to dwell longer upon 
such horrid scenes. 

What conclusion are we to draw from the fore¬ 
going facts, so inconsistent inappearence with each 
other ^ I am utterly at a loss to reconcile them, 
otherwise than by holding man to be a compoi ad 
of principles and passions, some social, some disso¬ 
cial. Opposite principles or passions cannot, at the 

same 


See Knox’s Ecclesiastical History of Scotland, p. 3. 
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sam^ instant, be exerted upon the same object * ; 
but they may be exerted at the same instant upon 
different objects, and at different times upon the 
same object. This observation serves, indeed, to 
explain a seeming inconsistency in our nature, as 
being at one time highly social, and at another time 
no less dissocial: but it affords not a solution to 
the question. Whether, upon the whole, men be 
qualified for society, and be fitted for being happy 
in it ? In order to a solution, we find it necessary 
to take a second view of the natural history of 
man. 

In a nascent society, where men hunt and fish in 
common, where there is plenty of game, and where 
the sense of property is faint, mutual affection pre¬ 
vails, because there is no cause of discord; and dis¬ 
social passions find sufficient vent against neigh¬ 
bouring tribes. Such is the condition of the North 
American savages, who continue hunters and fish¬ 
ers to this day ; and such is the condition of all 
brute-animals that live in society, as mentioned 
above. The island Otabeite is divided into many 
.small cantons, having each a chief of its own. 
These cantons never make war on each other, 
though they are frequently at war with, the inha¬ 
bitants of neighbouring islands. The inhabitants of 
the new Philippine islands, if Father Gobicn be 
credited, arc better fitted for society than any other 

known 

* Elements of Criticism, vol. 1. p. 143. edit. 5. 
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known nation. Sweetness of temper, and love to 
do godd, form their character. They never com¬ 
mit acts of violence; war they have no notion of; 
and it is a proverb among them. That a man never 
puts a map..to death. Plato places the seat of jus- 
ti^S'^d of happiness among the first men; artd 
among them existed the golden age, if it ever did 
exist. But, when a nation, becoming populous, 
begins with rearing flocks and herds, proceeds to 
appropriate land^ and is not satisfied without mat¬ 
ters of luxury over and above, selfishness and 
pride gain ground, and become ruling and unruly 
passions. Causes of discord multiply, vent is given 
to avarice and resentmeirt; and, among a people 
not yet perfectly submissive to government, disso¬ 
cial passions rage, and threaten a total dissolution 
of society; nothing, indeed, suspends the impend¬ 
ing blow, but the unwearied, though silent, opera¬ 
tion of the social appetite. Such was the condition 
of the Greeks at a certain period of their pro¬ 
gress as mentioned above; and such was the con¬ 
dition of Europe, and of France in particular, du¬ 
ring the anarchy of the feudal system, when all 
was discord, blood, and rapine. In general, 
wherever avarice and disorderly passions bear 
rule, I boldly pronounce that men arc ill qualified 
for society. 

Providence extracts order out of confusion. 
Men, in a society so uncomfortable, are taught, by 
dire experience, that they must either renounce so¬ 
ciety, 
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ciety, or qualify themselves for it-the choice is 

easy, but how difficult the performance ; After in¬ 
finite struggles, appetite for society prevailed; and 
time, that universal conqueror, perfected men in 
the art of subduing their passions, or of dissembling 
them. Finding no enjoyment but in society, they 
are solicitous about the good-will of others; and 
adhere to justice and good manners: disorderly 
passions are suppressed, kindly affections encoura¬ 
ged *, and men now are better qualified for society 
than formerly, though far from being perfectly 
qualified. 

But, is our progress toward the perfection of so¬ 
ciety to stop here ? are lust of power and of proper¬ 
ty to continue for ever leading principles? are 
envy, revenge, treachery, deceit, never to have an 
end ? “ How devoutly to be wished, (it will be 
“ said,) that all men were upright and honest; and 
“ that all of the same nation were united like bre- 
“ thren in concord and mutual affection ! Here, in- 
“ deed, would be perpetual sunshine, a golden age, 
“ a state approaching to that of good men made 
“ perfect in heavenly mansions.” Beware of in¬ 
dulging such pleasing dreams. The system of Pro¬ 
vidence differs widely from our wishes; and shall 
ignorant man venture to arraign Providence ? Are 
we qualified to judge of the whole, when but a 
small part is visible ? From what is known of that 
system, we have reason to believe, that, were the 
whole risible, it would appear beautiful. We are 

not 
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not, however, reduced to an act of pure faith: a 
glimmering light, breaking in, makes it at least 
doubtful, whether, upon the whole, it be not real¬ 
ly better for us to be as we are. Let us follow that 
glimmering light: it may perhaps lead us to some 
discovery. 

Strict adherence to the rules of justice, would, 
indeed, secure our persons and our property; rob¬ 
bery and murder would vanish, and locks and guns 
be heard of no more. So far excellent, were no 
new evils to come in their stead : but the void must 
be filled ; and mental distresses would break in of 
various kinds, such particularly as proceed from re¬ 
fined delicacy, and nice sensibility of honour, little 
regarded while we arc exposed to dangers more 
alarming. And, whether the change would be 
much for our advantage, appears doubtful; pain, 
as well as pleasure, is measured by comparison ; 
and the slightest pain, such, for example, as arises 
from a transgression of civility or good breeding, 
will overwhelm a person who has never felt any 
pain more severe. At any rate, natural evils 
would remain ; and extreme delicacy, and softness 
of temper, produced by eternal peace and concord, 
tvould render such evils insupportable : the slight 
inconveniences of a rough road, bad weather, or 
homely fare, would become serious evils, and afflict 
the traveller past enduring. 

But now, let it not escape our thoughts, that, in 
«rder to preserve justice untainted, and to maintain 

concord 
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coneord and affection, dissocial and selfish passions 
must necessarily be extirpated, or brought under 
absolute subjection. Attend to the consequences: 
they deserve our most sober attention. Agitation 
is requisite to the mind, as well as to the body ; a 
man engaged in a brisk pursuit, whether of busi¬ 
ness or of pleasure, is in his element, and in high 
spirits; but, when no object is in view to be at¬ 
tained or to be avoided, his spirits flag, and he sinks 
into languor and despondency To prevent a con¬ 
dition so baneful, he is provided with many pas¬ 
sions, that impel him to action without intermis¬ 
sion, and invigorate both mind and body. But, 
upon the present supposition, scarce any motive to 
action would remain ; and man, reduced to a le¬ 
thargic state, would rival no being above an oyster 
or a sensitive plant, 

-Pater ipse colendi 

Hand facilem esse viam voluit, primusque per arteui 

Movit agros, curis aeueiis niortalia corda, 

Nec torpere gravi passus sua regna veterno. 

Virgil, Georg, 1. 

It is true that, in our present condition, we suffer 
much distress from selfish and dissocial passions. 
But nature provides a remedy; custom renders 
misfortunes familiar, and hardeqs us, not only to 
bear but to brave them. Bentivoglio having go¬ 
verned Bologna forty years, was expelled by Pope 
Julius II. which was the first distress he had ever 
met with. My author Guicciardin reports, that 

he 
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he died of a broken heart, attributed to his, con¬ 
stant prosperity. It is well said, that, whom the 
Lord loveth he chasteueth. The French, among 
whom society has ob:ained a more refined polish 
than in any other nation, have become so soft and 
delicate, as to lose all fortitude in distress. They 
cannot bear even a representation of severe afflic¬ 
tion in a tragedy ; an English audience would fall 
asleep at the slight distresses that make a deep im¬ 
pression in the French theatre. 

Nor ought it to be overlooked, that an uniform 
life of peace, tranquillity, and security, would not 
be long relished. Constai\t repetition of the same 
pleasures would render even a golden age tasteless, 
like an Italian sky during a long summer. Nature 
has, for wise purposes, impressed upon us a taste 
for variety* ; without it, life would be altogether 
insipid. Paraguai, when governed by the Jesuits, 
affords a striking illustration. It was divided into 
parishes, in each of which a Jesuit presided asking, 
priest, and prophet. The natives were not suffer¬ 
ed to have any property, but laboured incessantly 
for their daily bread, which was delivered to them 
out of a public magazine. I he men were employ¬ 
ed in agriculture, the women in spinning; and 
certain precise hours were allotted for labour, for 
food, for prayerj and for sleepf. They soon sunk 

into 


* Elements of Criticism, vol. 1. p, 320 edit. 5. 

+ Besides Paraguai tea, for which there is great demand in 
Peru, cotton, tobacco, and sugar-canes, were cultivated in Pa¬ 
raguai, 
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into.such a listless state of mind, as to have no re¬ 
gret at dying, when attacked by disease or by old 
age. Such was their indifference about what 
might befal them, that, though they adored the 
Jesuits, yet they made no opposition, when the Fa¬ 
thers were, anno 1767, attacked by the Spaniards, 
and their famous republic demolished. Yet this 
Jesuit republic is extolled by M. de Voltaire, as 
the most perfect government in the world, and as 
the triumph of humanity. The monkish life is 
contradictory to the nature of man ; the languor of 
that state is what, in all probability, tempts many 
a monk and nun, to find occupation even at the 
expence of virtue. The life of the Maltese 
Knights is far from being agreeable, now that their 
knight-errantry against the Turks has subsided. 
While they reside in the island, a strict uniformity 
in their manner of living is painfully irksome. 
Absence is their only relief, when they can obtain 
permission. There will not remain long a knight 
in the island, except such as, by office, are tied to 
attendance. 

I proceed to another consideration. Familiarity 
with danger is necessjary to eradicate our natural 

timidity; 

raguai, and tlic product wa.s stored up in magazines. No In¬ 
dian durst keep in Ids house so mucli as an ounce of any of 
tliese commodities, under pain of receiving twelve lashes iu 
honour of the twelve apostles, beside fasting three days in the 
house of correction. The fathers seldom inflicted a capital 
punishment, because it deprived them of a profitable slave. 
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timidity ; and so deeply rooted is that principle, 
that familiarity with danger of one sort does not 
harden us with respect to any other sort. A sol¬ 
dier, bold as a lion in the field, is faint-hearted at 
sea, like a child; and a seaman, who braves the 
winds and waves, trembles when mounted on a 
horse of spirit. Courage does not superabound at 
present, even in the midst of dangers and unfore¬ 
seen accidents: sedentary manufacturers, who sel¬ 
dom are in the way of harm, are remarkably pu¬ 
sillanimous. What would men be in the supposed 
condition of universal peace, concord, and securi¬ 
ty ? they would rival a hare or a mouse in timidi¬ 
ty. Farewell, upon that supposition, to courage, 
magnanimity, heroism, and to every passion that 
ennobles human nature ! There may perhaps be 
men, who, hugging themselves in security against 
harm, would not be altogether averse to such de¬ 
generacy. But, if such men there be, 1 pray them 
only to reflect, that, in the progress from infancy 
to maturity, all nations do not ripen equally. One 
nation may have arrived at the supposed perfection 
of society, before another has advanced much be¬ 
yond the savage state. What security hath the 
former against the latter ? Precisely the same that 
timid sheep have against hungry wolves. 

I shall finish with one other effect of the suppo¬ 
sed perfection of society, more degrading, if pos¬ 
sible, than any mentioned. Exercise, as observed 
above, is no les'S essential to the mind than to the 

body. 
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boJy. The reasoning faculty, for example, with¬ 
out constant and varied exercise, will remain weak 
and undistinguishing to the end of life. By w'hat 
means doth a man acquire prudence and foresight, 
but by experience ? It is precisely here as in the 
body; deprive a child of motion, and it will ne¬ 
ver acquire any strength of limbs. The many dif¬ 
ficulties that men encounter, and their various ob¬ 
jects of pursuit, rouse the understanding, and set 
the reasoning faculty at work for means to accom¬ 
plish desire. The mind, by continual exercise ri¬ 
pens to its perfection ; and, by the same means, is 
preserved in vigour. It would have no such exer¬ 
cise in the supposed perfection of society ; where 
there would be little to be desired, and less to be 
dreaded ; our mental faculties would for ever lie 
dormant; and we should for ever remain ignorant 
that we have such fiiculties. The people of Para- 
guai are described as mere children in understand¬ 
ing. What wonder, considering their condition 
Uiulcr Jesuit government, without ambition, with¬ 
out property, without fear of want, and without 
desiresThe wants of those who inhabit the tor¬ 
rid zone are easily supplied : they need no clo¬ 
thing, scarce any habitation ; and fruits, which ri¬ 
pen there to perfection, give them food without 
labour Need we any other cause for their inferi¬ 
ority of understanding, compared with the inhabi¬ 
tants of other climates, where the mind, as well as 
VOL. II. D body, 
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body, are constantly at work for procuring neces¬ 
saries * ? ' 

This 

* The ble.ssing.s of ea.sc end inaction are most poetically dis- 
pjaycd in the following description: “ O felix Lapo, qiii in 
ultiino angulo miindi sic bene latcs, conlentus et innocens. 

“ Tu nec times annona- chaiitatem, nee Martis prcelia, quir 
ad tuas oras pervenire nequeunt, sed florcnlis.simas Europai 
“ provincias et urbes, unico momenfo, s®pj dejiciiint ct de- 
“ lunt. Tu dormis hie sub tiia pellc, ab omnibus curis, con- 
“ tentionibus, rixis, liber; ignorans, quid sit invidia. Tu nul- 
“ la nosti discrimina, nisi tonantis Jovis fulinina. Tu duci.s 
innocentissimos tuos annos ultra centcnai iiini nurncrum, 

“ cum litcili scnectutc, ct suninia .sanitate. Te latent rayriades 
“ morbonim nobis Turopoeis <ommuncs. Tu vivis in sylvis, 

“ avis instar, nec sementem facis, nec metis; tamen alit te 
" Deus optimus optime.” Linneeus, Flora iMpponica.—(In 
Fnglish thus: “ O happy Laplander, who, on the. utmost verge 
“ of habitable earth, thus livest obscure, in rest, content, and 
“ innocence. Thou fearest not the scanty crop, nor ravages 
“ of war; and those calamities which waste whole ])rovince.s and 
“ towns, can never iittain thy peaceful shores. Wrapt in thy 
“ covering of fur, thou canst securely sleep; a strangei- to 
“ each tumultuous care; unenvying and unenvied. Thou 
feare.st no danger, but from the thunder of heaven. Thy 
harmless days slide on in innocence, beyond the jicriod of 
a century. Thy health is firm, and thy declining age is 
tranquil. Millions of diseases, which ravage the rest of the 
“ world, have never reached thy happy climate. Thou livest 
“ as the birds of the wood; thou carcst not to .sow nor reap, 
“■ for bounteous Providence has supplied thee in all thy 

“ w'ants."-So clotjuent a panegyrist upon the Lapland life 

■would make a capital figure upon an oyster. No creature is 
freer from want, no creature is freer from war, and probably 
no creature is freer from fear; which, alas! is not the case q( 
the Laplander. 
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This suggests a thought. Considering that in¬ 
stinct is a guide much less fallible than reason, why 
should it be more sparingly bestowed on man, the 
chief of the terrestrial creation, than on other ani¬ 
mals ? Whatever appearance this may have at first 
sight against the human race, it will be found, on 
consideration, great^ in their favour. Instinct in 
man is confined within the narrowest bounds, 
and given only where reason would be ineffec¬ 
tual. Instinct, it is true, is infallible, and so are 
the laws of matter and motion ; but, how low 
is blind instinct, compared with the faculty of rea¬ 
soning, deliberating, and choosing. Man governs 
himself, and chooses invariably what appears the 
best: Brute animals have no self government, but 
arc led blindly by natural iihpulse, without having 
any end in view. Instinct differs only from the 
laws of matter, by comprehending a greater va¬ 
riety of circumstances; and is far inferior in dig¬ 
nity to the faculty of reason. 

That curious writer Mandevil, who is always 
entertaining, if he does not always instruct, exults 
in maintaining a proposition seemingly paradoxi¬ 
cal, That private vices are public benefits. He 
proves^idecd, most triumphantly, that theft pro¬ 
duced locks and bars, and that war produced swords 
and guns. But what would have been this triumph, 
had he discovered that selfish and dissocial vices 
promote the most elevated virtues; and that, if 

D S such 
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such vices were eradicted, man would be a gro¬ 
velling and contemptible being ? 

Upon the whole, the present state of things, in 
which evils both natural and moral make a part, 
contributes more toithe enjoyment of life, as well 
as to the improvement of our faculties and passions, 
than an uniform'state, without variety, and with¬ 
out hopes and fears. 

How rashly do men judge of the conduct of Pro¬ 
vidence ! So flattering to the imagination is a gol¬ 
den age, a life of perpetual sunshine, as to have 
enchanted poets, ancient and modern. Impressed 
with the felicity of such a state, can we be satis¬ 
fied with our condition in this life 1 Such a jumble 
of good and ill, malice mixed with benevolence, 
friensdhip alloyed with fraud, peace with alarms 

oUwar, and sometimes bloody wars,--is it not 

natural to think, that, in this unhappy world, 
chance prevails more than wisdom ? Can free¬ 
thinkers wish abetter theme for declaiming against 
Providence, while good men sigh inwardly, and 
must be silmt * ? But behold the blindness of man 

with 

* “ L’homme qui ne peut que par le nombre, quj n’est fort 
(jne par sa r union, qni n’est heureux que par la paix, a la 
fureur dc s’arrner pour son Jnallieur ct dc combattre pour sa 
ruine. Excite par I’insotiablo avidite, aveu^i' par I’ambition 
encore plu.s iasatiablc, il renonce aux sentimens d’huraanite, 
efjcriibe a s’entredctrqire, sc detruit eji effect; et apres ces 

joprs 
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with respect to the dispensations of Providence ! 
A golden age vt^ould to man be more poisonous 

D S than 

jours de sang et de (atnage, Inrsqae la funot'e de la gloire s’est 
dissipee, il Volt d’uti oeil triste la terre dcvast6e) ies arts ense- 
velifs, les nations disperseesj lest peuples affbiblis, son prppre 
bonljeur ruin6 ct sa puissance itolle an^antie. " Grand Dieu! 
“ dont la seule presoncS sentient la nature et maintient I’har- 
" nlonie des loix de I’univers: Vous, (]|«i du trflhe immobile 
" de I’empirce, voyez rouler sous vos pieds tOules les spheres 
" celestes sans choc et sans confusion; qui du seiti dii rejsos, 
" rej)rodiiisc 2 i chaqiic instant leurs mouvemens iranienscs, 
" et seul r^gissez dans une paix profonde ce noinhre infini do 
cieux et de mondes; rendez, rendez eiifin le calme a la 
“ terre agitee! Q’liclle soit dans le silence! Qn’ si votre voix 
" la discorde et la gtierre ccssent de faire rctcnler leurs cla- 
“ meurs orgiieilleuses ! Dieu de honte auteur ile tons les 
" ttres, vos regards patemels embrassent tons les olijets de la 
" creation: mais rhomme est votre 6tre de choix; vous 
“ avez Maire sort ame d’une rayon de votre luinii're immor- 
telle; comblez vos bienfaits en penfetrant son cocur d’un 
" trait de votre amour: sentiment divin se r pandant par- 

" tout, reunira les natures ennemies ; I’homme nc craindra 
" plus I’aspect de Fbommc; le fer homicide n’armera plus sa 
" main; le feu di'vorant dc la guerre nc fera plus tarir la 
source des generations; I’cspece hiimaine maiutenant af- 
" folblie, mutiiee, moissonnee dans sa flour, germera de nou- 
" veau et se multipliera sans ncanbre; la nature accablce sous 
le poids de fleaux, stfrile, abandonnee, reprendra bientot 
" arec une nouvclle vie son ancierme fecondite; et nous, 
Dieu Bienfaileur, nous la seconderons, nous la cultiverons, 
“ nous I’observcrons sans cesse pour vous offrir A cliaquc in- 
stant un nouveau tribut de rcconnoissance ct efadmiration.” 
Btijfon, Hisloire Naturelle, vol. 9. Sw. eiUt. 


(In. 
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than Pandora’s hox, a gift, sweet in the mouth, bu-t 
bitter, bitter in the stopiach. Let us then forbear 

repining; 

(In English thus: “ Man, who is powerful only by num¬ 
bers, whose strength consists in the union of forces, and whose 
happiness is to be ^found only in a state of peace, has yet the 
madness to take arms for his own misery, and fight to the ruin 
of his species. Urged on by insatiable avarice, and blinded by 
ambition stiU more insatiable, he banishes from his breast every 
sentiment of humanity, and, eager for the destruction of his 
fellow-creatures, in effect destroys himself. When the days of 
blood and carnage are past, when the vapour of glory is dissi¬ 
pated, he looks around with a sorrowful eye upon the desolated 
earth, he sees the ai ts extinct, the nations dispersed, and popu¬ 
lation dead: his happiness is ruined, and his power is reduced 
to nothing. “ Great God! whose sole presence sustains the 
“ creative power, and rules the harmony of nature’s laws! who 
“ from thy permanent celestial throne beholdest the motion 
“ of the nether spheres, all perfect in their course which knows 
“ no change; who broughtest from out the womb of rest by 
“ endless reproduction those never ceasing-movements; who 
“ rulest in peace the infinity of worlds: Eternal God ! voueh- 
" safe at length to send a portion of that heavenly jieace to 
“ calm the ^itated earth. Let every tumult cease: at thy ce- 
“ lestial voice, no more be heard around the proud and clamo- 
“ rous shouts of war and discord. All bounteous creator! 

“ Author of being! each object of thy wor^ partakes of thy pa^ 

“ ternal care; but chief of all, thy chosen creature man. Thou 
“ hast bestowed on him a ray of thine immortal light: 0 <leign 
“ to crown that gift, by penetrating his heart with a portion 
“ of thy love. Soon will that heavenly sentiment, pervading 
“ his nature, reconcile each warring and contradictory principle: 
man will no longer dread the sight.of man: the murdering - 

" blade 
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repining; for the subject before us must afford 
conviction, if any thing can, that our best course 
is to submit humbly to whatever befals, and to rest 
satisfied, that the worl^ is governed by wisdom, 
not by chance. What can be expected of bar-’ 
barians, but Utter ignorance of Providence,, and of. 
divine government ? But as men ripen in the 
knowledge of causes and efiects, the benevolence" 
as well as wisdom of a superintending Being be¬ 
come more and more apparent. How pleasing is 
that observation ! Beautiful final causes without 
number have been discovered in the material as 
well as moral world, with respect to many parti¬ 
culars that once appeared dark and gloomy. Many 
continue to have that appearance ; but, with re¬ 
spect to such, is it too bold to maintain, that an 
argument from ignorance, a slender argument at 

D 4» any 


blade will sleep within its sheath: the fire of war will cease 
“ to dry II]) the springs of generation: the human race, now 
“ languishing and withering in the bloom, will bud afresh, and 
" multiply: nature, which now sinks beneath the scourge of 
“ misery, sterile and desolated, will soon renew her wasted 
“ strength, and jTegain her first fertility. We, 0 God of bene- 
" volencc, we thy creatures will second the blessing. It will be 
“ ours to bestow on the earth that culture which best can aid 
her fruitfulness ; and we will pay to thee the most iiccejiUblc 
“ of sacrifices, in endless gratitude and adoration.” 

How natutal is this prayer; how unnatural the state thus 
anxiously requested ? M. BulFon’s devotional fits are fervent; 
pity it is, that they are not Letter directed. 
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any rate, is altogether insufficient in judging of 
divine government ? How salutary is it tor man 
and how comfortable, to rest on the faith, that 
whatever is, is the best! * 


SKETCH 11. 

GENERAL VIEW OF GOVERNMENT. 

T he progress of government, accurately de¬ 
lineated, would produce a great volume ; in 
the present work there is room but for a few hints. 
What are the qualities that fit men for society, is 
explained above ; but writers are far from being 
unanimous about what fits them for government. 
All agree, that submission to our governors is a 
duty : but they appear to be at a loss upon what 
foundation to rest that duty ; as if it were not evi¬ 
dent, that, by our nature, we are fitted fijr govern¬ 
ment as well as for society *. If justice or vera.' 
city be essential to society, submisssion to govern¬ 
ment is no less so ; and each of these equally is 
declared by the moral sense to be our duty. But, 
to qualify man for government, the duty of sub¬ 
mission 


'* Principles of Equity, p. 177. edit. “S. 
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mission is not alone sufficient: diversity of temper, 
and of talents, are also necessary ; and accordingly 
it is so ordered by Providence, that there are never 
wanting, in any society, men who are qualified to 
lead, as well as men who are disposed to follow. 
Where a number of people convene for any pur¬ 
pose, some will naturally assume authority without 
the formality of election, and the rest will as natu¬ 
rally submit. A regular government,' founded on 
laws, was probably not thought of, till people had 
frequently suffered by vicious governors*. 

During the infancy of national societies, govern¬ 
ment is extremely simple ; and no less mild than 
simple. No individual is, by nature, entitled to 
exercise magisterial authority over his fellows; for 
no individual is born with any mark of pre emi¬ 
nence to vouch that he has such a privilege. But 
nature teaches respect for men of age and experi¬ 
ence ; who accordingly take the lead in delibe¬ 
rating and advising, leaving execution to the young 

and 

• At first, when a certain regimen was once approved it may 
be that all was permitted to the wisdom and discretion of those 
who were to rule ; till, by experience, this was found very incon¬ 
venient, so as, the thing devised for a remedy did increase tl«t 
sore which it should have cured. They saw, “ that, to live 
“ by one man’s will, became the cause of all mens misery.’’ 
This constrained them to come into laws, wherein all men might 
see their duty beforehand, and know the penalties of Uansgres- 
Smg them. Hooker’t EccL Pol. f. 1. § 10. 
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anil vigorous *. War indeed cannot be carried on 
tvithout a commander ; but originally his antho- 
rity was limited to actual war; and he returned 
home a private person, even when crowned with 
victory. The wants of men were originally so 
few and so easily satisfied, as seldom to occasion a 
Controversy among members of the same tribe. 
And men, finding vent for their dissocial passions 
against other tribes, were fond to live peaceably at 
home. Introduction of money made an amazing 
change. Wealth, bestowed by fortune, or procured 
by rapine, made an impression on the vulgar *. dif¬ 
ferent ranks were recognized; the rich became 
imperious, and the poor mutinous. Selfishness, 
prevailing over social affection, stirred up every 
man against his neighbour ; and men, overlooking 
their natpral enemies, gave vent to dissocial pas¬ 
sions within their own tribe. It became neces¬ 
sary to strengthen the hands of the sovereign, for 

repressing 


* Such as are acquainted wltli no manners but what arc 
modern, will be puzzled to account for the great veneration paid 
to old age in early times. Before writing was invented, old - 
men were the repositories of knowledge, which they acquired 
by experience; and young men had no access to knowledge 
but from them. At the siege of Troy, Nestor, who had seen 
three generations, was the chief adviser and director of the 
Greeks. But, as books are now the most patent road to know¬ 
ledge, to which the old and young have access, it may justly 
be said, that by the invention of writing and printing, old m«» 
have lost much of their pristine Importance. 
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repressing passions inflamed by opulence, which 
tend to dissolution of society. This slight view 
fairly accounts for the gradual progress of govern¬ 
ment from the mildest form to the most despotic. 
The second part of the progress is more pleasing. 
Men long inured to the authority of government, 
acquire a habit of repressing their turbulent pas¬ 
sions ; and becoming by degrees regular and or¬ 
derly, they are easily restrained from doing wrong. 

In every nation originally democracy was the 
first form of government. Before ranks were di¬ 
stinguished, every single man was entitled to vote 
in matters of common concern. When a tribe 
becomes too numerous for making one body, or 
for being convened in one place, the management 
falls naturally to the elders of the people ; who, 
after acquiring authority by custom, are termed 
the senate. At first, little more was thought of, 
but that to govern great numbers a senate is neces- 
sary : time unfolded the constitution of that body 
and its powers. With respect to the senate of old 
Rome in particular, even the mode of election was 
long ambulatory ; and it is natural to believe that 
its powers were no less so ; till length of time in¬ 
troduced regularity and order. P'rom this form 
of government, the transition is easy to a limited 
monarchy. Absolute monarchy, contradictory to 
the liberty that all men should enjoy in every go¬ 
vernment, can never be established but by force. 

Government 
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Government among all nations has made the pro¬ 
gress above delineated. There are exceptions; 
but these have arisen from singular events. 

To a nation accustomed to liberty and inde¬ 
pendence, arbitrary government is a gore disease. 
But awe and submission are also natural; and a 
life of dependence probably sits easy on those who 
are accustomed to it. Were it not so, Providence 
would be unkind, as the far greater part of men 
are dependent. 

During the infancy of a society, punishments 
must be mild; because government has no suffi¬ 
cient authority over the minds of men to enforce 
what are severe. But government in time acquires 
authority ; and when its authority is firmly root¬ 
ed in the minds of the people, punishments more 
rigorous can be made effectual; and such punish¬ 
ments are necessary among a people not yet well 
disciplined. When men at last become regular 
and orderly under a steady administration, punish¬ 
ments become less and less necessary, and the mild¬ 
est are sufficient*. The Chinese government is 
extremely mild, and its punishments are in the 
same tone. A capital punishment is never in¬ 
flicted, till the sentence be examined by a sover¬ 
eign court, and approved by the Emperor. Thus 
government, after passing through all the interme¬ 
diate degrees from extreme mildness to extreme 

severity. 


Historical Law-Tracts, tract 1. 
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severity, returns at last to its original temper of 
mildness and humanity *. 


SKETCH III. 

DIFFERENT FORMS OF GOVERNMENT COMPARED. 

O F all governments, democracy is the most 
turbulent ; despotism, which benumbs the 
mental faculties, and relaxes every spring of ac¬ 
tion, is in the opposite extreme. Mixed govern¬ 
ments, whether monarchial or republican, stand 
in the middle ; they promote activity, but seldom 
any dangerous excess. 

Pure democracy, like that of Athens, Argos, and 
Carthage, is the very worst form of government, if 

we 


* An ingenious writer observes, that as our American settle- 
naents are now so prosperous, banishment to these Bettleinents 
is scarce a punishment. He therefore proposes, that criminals 
be transjxirted to Hudson’s Bay, or to some other uncultivated 
country. My doubt is, that, in proportion as maimers improve, 
the severity of punisliment ought to be mitigated. Perhaps, the 
transportation to any of our American colonies, though less 
dreadful than formerly, may however be now a sufficient punish' 
jnent for theft, or other crime of no deeper dye. 
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wc make not de*spotism an exception. The people, 
in whom resides the sovereign power, are insolent 
in prosperity, timid in adversity, cruel in anger, 
blind and prodigal in afFectiop, and incapable of 
embracing steadily a prudent measure. Thucy¬ 
dides relates *, that Agis with a gallant army of 
Spartans surrounded the army of Argos; and, 
though secure of victory, suffered them to retreat, 
upon solemn assurances from Thrasyllus, the Ar- 
gian general, of terminating all differences ii^an 
amicable treaty. Agis, perhaps justly, was bif^- 
ly censured for suffering victory to slip out of liis 
hands; but the Argians, dreaming of victory when 
the danger was over, brought their general to trial, 
confiscated his effects, and would have stoned him 
to death, had he not taken refuge in a temple. 
Two Athenian generals, after one naval victory, 
being intent on a second, deputed Theramenes to 
perform the last duty to the dead. A violent 
storm prevented Theramenes from executing the 
trust reposed in him ; but it did not prevent the 
people of Athens from putting their two generals 
to death, as if they had neglected their duty. The 
fate of Socrates is a sad instance of the changeable, 
as well as violent, disposition of a democratical 
state. He was condemned to death, for attempting 
innovations in the established religion : the sen¬ 
tence was grossly unjust: he attempted no innova¬ 
tion 5 


• Lib. S. 
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tion^but only, among his friends, expressed pu¬ 
rer notions of the Deity than were common in 
Greece at that time. But his funeral obsequies 
were scarce over, when bitter remorse seized the 
people. His accusers were put to death without 
trial, every person banished who had contributed 
to the sentence pronounced against him, and his 
statue was erected in the most public part of the 
city. The great Scipio, in his camp near Utica,, 
was surrounded with three Carthaginian armies, 
which waited only for day-light to fall upon him. 
He prevented the impending blow, by surprising 
them in the dead of night; which gave him a com¬ 
plete victory. This misfortune, for it scarce could 
be called bad conduct, provoked the democracy of 
Carthage, to pronounce sentence of death against 
Asdrubal their general. Great trading towns can¬ 
not flourish, if they be not faithful to their en¬ 
gagements, and honest in their dealings; whence 
then the Jides Punica ? A democracy is in its na¬ 
ture rash, violent, and fluctuating : and the Car¬ 
thaginians merited the reproach, not as indivi¬ 
duals, but as a democratical state. 

A commonwealth governed by chosen citizens, 
is very different from a democracy, where the mob 
rules. The solid foundation of such a common¬ 
wealth, is equality among the citizens. Inequality 
of riches cannot be prevented in a commercial 
state; but inequality of privileges maybe prevent¬ 
ed, by excluding no citizen from the opportunity 
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of commanding as well as of obeying. The invi¬ 
dious disrinction of PatHcian and Plebeian was a 
gross malady in the Roman republic, a perpetual 
source of dissension between' two bodies of men, 
equally well born, >qually rich, and equally fit for 
war. This ill-poised governm-nt would have put 
an end to the republic, had not the Plebeians pre¬ 
vailed, who were the more numerous. That re¬ 
formation produced to Rome plenty of able men, 
qualified to govern both in peace and in war. 

A commonwealth is the best form of government 
for a small state; there is little room for inequality 
of rank or of prooerty ; and the people can act in 
a body. Monarchy is preferable for a large state, 
where the people, wide y spread, cannot be easily 
collected into a body, i t ica was a kingdom, 
while its twelve cantons were remote from each 
other, and but slenderly connected. ’I'heseus, by 
collecting the people of figure into the city of 
Athens, and by a general assembly of all the can¬ 
tons held there, fitted Attica to be a common¬ 
wealth. 

When a nation becomes great and populous, it is 
ill-fitted for being a commonwealth : ambition is 
apt to trample upon justice, selfishness upon patrio¬ 
tism, and the public is sacrificed to private views. 
To prevent corruption from turning incurable, the 
only remedy is a strict rotation in office, which 
ought never to be dispensed with on any pre¬ 
text. 
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text *: By such rotation, every citiien in his turn 
governs and is governed ; the highest office is li¬ 
mited as to time, and the, greatest men in the state 
must submit to the sacred law of obeyitig as well 
as of commanding. A man long accustomed to 
power, is not happy in a private station : that cor¬ 
rupting habit is prevented by an alternate succes¬ 
sion of public and private life ; which is more 
agreeable by variety, and contributes no less to 
virtue than to happiness. It was that form of go¬ 
vernment in ancient Rome, which produced citi¬ 
zens without number illustrious for virtue and ta¬ 
lents. Reflect upon Cincinnatus, eminent among 
heroes for disinterested love to his country. Had 
he been a Briton, a seat in Parliament w'ould have 
gratified his ambition, as affording the best oppor¬ 
tunity of serving his country. In parliament he 
joins the party that appears the most zealous for 
the public. Being deceived in his friends, patriots 
in name only, hegoes^over to the court; and after 
fight ifig the battles of the ministry for years, he is 
compelled by a shattered fortune to accept a post or 
a pension. Fortunate Cincinnatus ! born at a time 
and in a country where virtue was the passport to 
power and glory. Cincinnatus, after serving w'ith 

honour 

• A commonwealth with such a rotation may be aptly com¬ 
pared to a group of jets d’eau, rising one above another in 
beautiful order, and preserving the same order in descending: 
tlifi form of tlie group eontinttee invariable, but tlie forming 
jmrts are always changing. 


VOL. II. 
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honour and reputation as chief magistrate, cheer¬ 
fully retired to a private station, in obedience to 
the laws of his country: nor was that change a 
hardship bn a man who was not corrupted by 
a long habit ■ of power. But wonderful was the 
change, when the republic by successful wars com¬ 
prehended great kingdoms. Luxurious and sen¬ 
sual men, who composed the senate, could not 
maintain their authority over generals who com¬ 
manded great armies, and were illustrious by con¬ 
quest. In the civil wars accordingly that were 
carried on after the death of Julius Ciesar, the le¬ 
gions called from Spain and other distant provinces 
to defend the Senate, deserted all to Antony, or to 
Lepidus, or to Octavius Cjesar. 

Political writers deltne a free state to be where 
the people are governed by laws of their orvn ma¬ 
king. This definition is lame ; for lawsmiade by 
the people are not always just. There were many 
unjust laws enacted in Athens during the democra- 
tica! government; and in Britain instances are not 
wanting ot laws, not only unjust, but oppressive. 
The true definition of a free state, is, where the 
laws of nature are strictly adhered to, and where 
every municipal iv gulatiun is contrived to improve 
society, and to promote honesty and industry. If 
that definition be juSt, despotism is the worst spe¬ 
cies of government; being contrived to support ar¬ 
bitrary will in the sovereign, without regarding the 
laws of nature, or the good of society. The law¬ 
less 
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less cl uclty of a king of Persia, is painted to the 
life by a single expression of a Persian grandee, 
“ That every time* he lej^ fhe lying’s apartment, 
“ he was inclined to feel his hand whether 
“ his head was on his shoulders.” In the Russian 
empire, men approach the throne with terror : the 
slightest political intrigue is a sufBeient foundation 
for banishing the greatest nobleman tpSiberia, and 
for confiscating his estate. Tj^e laws of that em¬ 
pire smell no less rank of slavery than of oppres¬ 
sion. No person dares game with money that 
bears the impression of the present sovereign: a 
man going along the street that fronts the Empe¬ 
ror’s apartment, must pull olF his hat; and it is a 
henious trespass, to write a letter with the Empe¬ 
ror’s name in small characters. Despotism is every 
where the same : it was high treason to sell a sta¬ 
tue of a Roman Emperor; and it was doubted, 
whether it was not high treason to hit an Empe¬ 
ror’s statue with a stone thrown at random*. 
When Elizabeth Empress of Russia was on death¬ 
bed, no person durst inquire about her; and, even 
after her death, it was not at first safe to speak of 
it. The deep silence of the Russians upon mat¬ 
ters of government, arises from the encourage¬ 
ment given to accusations of treason. The by¬ 
standers must lay hold of the 'pqrson accused : a 
father arrests his son, a son his father, and nature 
suffers in silence. The accused with the accuser 

E2 

* X- 5. ad legem Juliam Majestatis. 
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are hurried to prison, there to remain till they be 
tried in the secret court of chancery. That court, 
composed of a few ministers named by the Empe¬ 
ror, have the livfes and fortunes of all at their 
mercy. The nobles, slaves to the crown, are prone 
to retaliate upon their inferiors. They impose 
taxes at pleasure upon their vassals, and frequent¬ 
ly seize all at short hand *. 

Servility and depression of mind in the subjects 
of a despotic government cannot be better mark¬ 
ed than in the funeral rites of a Roman Emperor, 
described by Herodian f.v The body being burnt 
privately, a waxen image representing the Empe¬ 
ror is laid in a bed of state. On the one side sit 
the senators several hears daily, clothed in black; 

and 

* Tlie following incident is a striking example of the vio¬ 
lence of passion, indulged in a despotic government, where 
men in power are nnder no control. Tliohias Pereyra, a Por¬ 
tuguese getietal, having assisted the King of Pegu in a dan¬ 
gerous #ur witli his neighbour of Siam, was a prime favourite 
at court,, having elephants of state, and a guard of liis own 
countrymen. One day coming from court, mounted on an 
elephant, and hear ng music in a house where the marriage was 
celehrating between a dniightef of the family and her lover, 
he went into the house and desired to see the bride. The pa¬ 
rents took the visit for a great honour, and cheerfully present¬ 
ed her. He was instan.tly Smit with her beauty, ordered his 
guards to seize her, and to carry her to his palace. The bride¬ 
groom, as little able to bear tlie affront as to revenge it, cm 
his own throat. 


■t Lib. 4. 
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and ('^n tlie other, tlic most respectable matrons, 
clothed in white. The ceremony lasts seven days, 
during which the physicians from time to time 
approach the bed, and declare the Emperor to be 
worse and worse. When the day comes of decla¬ 
ring. him dead, the most dignified of tlie nobility 
carry the bed upon their shoulders, and place it in 
the old forum, where the Roman magistrates for¬ 
merly laid down their office. Then begin doleful 
ditties, sung to his memory by boys and women. 
These being ended, the bed is carried to the Cam- 
pus Mmtlus, and there burnt upon a high stage 
with great solemnity. When the fiames ascend, an 
eagle is let loose, which is supposed to carry the 
soul of the Emperor to heaven. Is that farce less 
ridiculous than a puppet-shew ? Is it not much 
more ridiculous ? Dull must have been the spec¬ 
tator who coiild behold the solemnity without smi¬ 
ling a‘t least, if not laughing outright; but the 
Romans were crushed by despotism, and nothing 
could provoke them to laugh. That ridiculous 
farce continued to be acted till the time of Con¬ 
stantine ; how much later, I know not. 

The finest countries have been depopulated by 
despotism; witness Greece, Egypt, and tlie lesser 
Asia. The river Menam, in the kingdom of Siam, 
overflows annually like the Nile, depositing a quan¬ 
tity of slime, which proves a rich manure. The 
river seems to rise gradually as the rice grows; 
and retires to its channel when the rice, apprbach- 

E 3 ing 
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ing to maturity, needs no longer to be watered. 
Nature beside has bestowed on that rich country 
a variety of delicious Jfruits, requiting scarce any 
culture. In such a paradise, would one imagine 
that the Siainites are a miserable people ? I'he go¬ 
vernment is despotic, and the subjects are slaves ; 
they must work for their monarch six. months 
every year, without wages, and even without re¬ 
ceiving any food from him. What renders them 
still more miserable is, that they have no protec • 
tion, either for their persons or their goods : the 
grandees are exposed to the rapacity of the King 
and his courtiers; and the lower ranks are expo¬ 
sed to the rapacity of the grandees. When a man 
has the misfortune to possess a tree remarkable for 
good fruit, he is required in the name of the King, 
or of a courtier, to preserve the fruit for their use. 
Every proprietor of a garden in the neighbourhood 
of the capital must pay a yearly sum to the keeper 
of the elephants ; othervS^se it will be laid waste 
by these animals, whom it is high treason to mo¬ 
lest. From the sea-port of Mergui to the capital, 
one travels ten or twelve days, through immense 
plains of a rich soil, finely watered. That coun¬ 
try appears to have been formerly cultivated, but 
is nojv quite depopulated, and left to tygers and 
elephants. Formerly, an immense commerce was 
carried on in that fertile country; historians attest, 
that, in tlic middle of the sixteenth century, above 
a thousand foreign ships frequented its ports an¬ 
nually. 
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Dually. But the King, tempted by so much riches, 
endeavoured to engross all the commerce of his 
country; by which means he annihilated succes¬ 
sively mines, manufactures, and even agriculture. 
I'he kingdom is depopulated, and few remain there 
but beggars. In the island of Ceylon, the King is 
sole proprietor of the land ; and the people arc su¬ 
pinely indolent: their huts are mean, without any 
thing like furniture ; their food is fruit that grows 
spontaneously ; and their covering is a piece of 
coarse cloth, w’rapped round the middle. The 
settlement of the Dutch East India Company at 
the Cape of Good Hope, is profitable to them in 
their commerce with the East Indies ; and it would 
be much more profitable, if they gave proper en¬ 
couragement to the tenants and possessors of their 
lands. But these poor people are ruled with a rod of 
iron : the product of their land is extorted from 
them by the company at so low a price, as scarce 
to aiford them common necessaries. Avarice, like 
many other irregular passions, obstructs its own gra¬ 
tification : were industry duly encouraged, the pro¬ 
duct of the ground would be in greater plenty, 
and goods be afforded voluntarily at a lower price 
than they are at present obtained by violence. 
The Peruvians are a sad example of the eflects of 
tyranny ; being reduced to a state of stupid insen¬ 
sibility. No motive to action influences them; 
neither riches, nor luxury, nor ambition : they are 
even indifferent about life. The single pleasure 

E 4 they 
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they feel, is to get drunk, in order to forget Cheir 
misery. The provinces of Moldavia, Wallachia, 
and Bessarabia, situated between the 43J and 48th 
degrees of North latitude, are defended on three 
sides by the Niester, the Black Sea and tlie Da¬ 
nube. The climate of that region, and the fertility 
of its soil, render it not inferior to any other coun¬ 
try in Europe. Its pastures, in particular, are ex¬ 
cellent, producing admirable horses, with an in¬ 
credible number ofesheep and horned cattle ; and 
corn, wine, oil, honey, and wax, were formerly 
produced there in great plenty. So populous was 
Wallachia in particular, a few centuries ago, that 
its Prince was able to raise an army of seventy 
. thousand men. Yet, notwithstanding all these ad¬ 
vantages, the wretched policy of the Turkish go¬ 
vernment has reduced these provinces to be almost 
a desart. A despotic government stifles in the 
birth all the'bounties of nature, and renders the 
finest spots of the globe equally sterile with its bar¬ 
ren mountains. When a patriotic king travels 
about to visit his dominions, he is received with 
acclamations of joy. A despotic prince dares not 
hope for such a reception : he is locked up in his 
seraglio, iguoraht of what passes ; and indolently 
suffers his people to be pillaged, without even 
hearing of their distresses. A despotic prince ac¬ 
cordingly, whose wants are all supplied with pro¬ 
fusion, and who has nothing left him to wish for 
or desire, carries on a most languid existence, 

Rousseau 
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RoUdseau says well, “ Tout Prince qui aspire au 
“ despotisrae, aspire 4 I’honneur de monrir d’ennui. 
“ Dans tous le royaumes du monde cherchei-vous 
“ i’homme le plus ennuyd du pays ? Allez tou- 
" jours directement au souverain ; surtout s’il est 
“ ties absolu. C’est bien la peine de faire tant dc 
“ miserables! ne faudroit-il s’ennuyer 4 moindres 
“ fraix ?” 

At the same time, despotism, though calculated 
to elevate the sovereign above the rules of justice, 
and to make him the only free person in his domi¬ 
nions, tends, above all other governments, to ren¬ 
der him insecure. He becomes odious by oppres¬ 
sion ; and every hand would be raised against him, 
but for the restraint of fear. A situation so tick-, 
lish, lays him open to every bold spirit, prompted, 
by revenge to seek his ruin, or by ambition to 
usurp his throne. In that respect, Russia .and 
Turkey are precisely similar; conspiracies against 
the sovereign are e^^ally frequent, and equally 
successful. The moment an usurper seizes the pa¬ 
lace, ail prostrate themselves before him, without 
inquiring about his title. In that manner was the 
presentEmpress ofRussia established, hot with stand¬ 
ing a very unfavourable circumstance, that of de¬ 
throning her own husband Peter III. No free spi¬ 
rit regrets such events in a despotic government; 
the only thing to be regrettetl, is, that they con¬ 
cern the monarch only j not the people, who re- 
luain abject slaves, as formerly. 'Ihe present Em¬ 
press, 
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press, sensible of her precarious situation, is i.Wy at 
to humanize her people, and to moderate the aes- 
potism. In that view, she has published a coJe of 
laws fit for a limited monarchy; and expiassuig 
great regard to the lives, liberties, and propcriy of 
her subjects. 

But a monarchy, with all the moderation that 
despotism can admit, is inconsistent with th- liber¬ 
ty of the press. Political pamphlets, and even 
newspapers, are no less useful for instructing ilie 
King, than for securing his subjects. In France, 
the ministry are deprived of that means of aci-jui- 
ring knowledge ; and are reduced to tlie necessity 
of trusting to insinuating men, who cunningly 
creep into favour, with a view to their own inte¬ 
rest. After the late peace 17b3, a plan was con¬ 
certed for establishing a colony in Guiana ; and no 
few^er than.twelve thousand persons were lauded 
there all at one time. But, so grossly ignorant 
were that ministry of the preparations necessary 
for planting a colony in the torrid zone, that con¬ 
tagious diseases, occasioned by unwholesome food, 
and want of accomfnodation, left not a single per¬ 
son alive. This could not have happened in Eng¬ 
land : every article of management would have been 
canvassed, and light would have broken in from 
every quarter. 

Government is essential to a society of any ex¬ 
tent ; and both are equally the work of nature. 
With a view to government, nature has fitted a 

small 
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snail proportion for being leaders, and a great pro¬ 
portion for being led. The form of government, 
accordingly, that is the most' consonant to nature, 
is that which allots to each their proper station. 
Democracy is contradictory to nature, because the 
Avhole people govern: despotisra is not less so, be¬ 
cause government rests in ai single person. A re¬ 
public, or a limited monarchy, is the best form; 
because in these every man has an opportunity to 
act the part that nature destined him for. 

I have insisted upon the deplorable elfects of 
despotism longer perhaps than is necessary : but I 
was fond of the opportunity to justify, or rather 
applaud, the spirit of liberty so eminent in the in¬ 
habitants of Britain. I> now proceed to compare 
different forms of government, with respect to va¬ 
rious particulars; beginning with patriotism. E- 
very form of government must be good that in¬ 
spires patriotism ; and the best form to invigorate 
that noble passion is a commonwealth founded on 
rotation of power ; where it is the study of those 
in office to do good, a;nd to merit approbation from 
their fellow citizens. In the Swiss Cantons, the 
salaries of magistrates and public officers are scarce 
sufficient to defray their expences ; and those wor¬ 
thy persons desire no other recompense but to be 
esteemed and honoured. Thus, these othces are 
filled with men of ability and character. The re¬ 
venues of Geneva scarcely amount to L.30,000 a- 
year, which, however,' by a well-regulated eco¬ 
nomy, 
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nomy, is more than sufficient to defray the current 
cxpences. And this republic is enabled to pro¬ 
vide for the security of its subjects, from an in¬ 
come, which many individuals, both in France 
and England, squander in vain pomp, and vicious 
dissipation A republic so modelled, inspires 
virtues of every sort. The people of 'Switzerland 
seldom think of a writing to confirm a bargain ; 
a law'-suit is scarce known among tUB^ and 
many there are who have never heard o^n* ad¬ 
vocate nor of an attorney. Their doors are never 
shut but in winter. It is patriotism that Montes¬ 
quieu has in view, when he pronounces virtue to 
be the leading principle in a republic. He has 
reason to term it so, because patriotism is connected 
with every social virtue; and, when it vanishes, 

every 


* No human work can he everlasting: The seventy-tw« 
bailiages of the extensive Canton of Bern threaten ruin to the 
republic. These lucrative offices, which the great council ap¬ 
propriates to its own members, occasiou a constant influx of 
riches into the capital. Patriotism is observed of late _years to 
be on the decline among the citizens of Bern ; and ao wonder, 
considering that luxury and selfishness are the never-failing off¬ 
spring of opulence. When selfishness becomes the ruling pas¬ 
sion of that people, those in power will pilfer tire piil)]ic trea¬ 
sure, which is immense, and enrich themselves with the spoils 
of the republic. Confusion and anarchy must ensue, and the 
state will settle in a monarchy, or, more probably, in an odious 
democracy. 
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every virtue vanishes with it*. Democracy will 
never be recommended by any enlightened politi¬ 
cian, as a good form of government; were it for 
no other reason but that patriotism cannot long 
subsist where the mob governs. In monarchy, the 
King is exalted so high above his subjects, that his 
ministers are little better than servants. Sucli 
condition is not friendly to patriotism ; it is as 
little friendly to ambition ; for ministers are still 
servants, however much raised above other sub¬ 
jects. Wealth being the only remaining pursuit, 
promotes avarice to be their only passion. Now, 
if patriotism be not found in ministers, who have 
power, far less in men who have no power ; and 
thus, in monarchy, riches are preferred before 
virtue, and every vitious offspring of avarice has 
free growth. The worst sort bf monarchy, is that 
which is elective ; because patriotism can have no 
stable footing in such a state. The degeneracy of 

the 

* Industry and frugality may in some |Beasure have tlie same 
effect with patriotism, where fiohes are gained by labour, not by 
inheritance. Manchester is one of the greatest manufcctuniu; 
villages in Etigkiid. Industry there flourishes, and with it li u- 
gnlity and honesty. It is remarkaWe, that its mmieruus inha¬ 
bitants, amounting to above 40,000, are governed by a magi¬ 
strate of no higher rank than a justice of peace constable; and, 
by his authority, small as it is, peace and good order are pre¬ 
served. The best citizens are not unwilling to be constables ; 
and some are ambitious of the office. There arc in England 
many other great manufacturing villages that are governed prett 
i.y much in the same maimer. 
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the Poles is owing to an elective monarchy. Every 
neighbouring state being interested in the elec¬ 
tion, money is the great engine that influences the 
choice. The electors being tempted by every mo¬ 
tive of interest, lose sight of the public, and endea¬ 
vour each of them to make the best bargain he can 
for his own advantage. This reasoning is verified 
by the late war of the Russians in Poland. Baron 
de Manstein, in, his Memoirs of Russia, says, that 
though the Poles were a match for the Saxons, yet 
that seldom did three hundred Russians go a step 
out of their way to avoid three thousand Poles. 

Sumptuary laws have a fine effect in the small 
cantons of Switzerland, where every one is known 
to every one, but are impracticable in a great mo¬ 
narchy. » 

Without piercing to the foundation, one can 
have no just notion of the various forms that go¬ 
vernment assumes in different states. Monarchy is 
of many different kinds, and so is a republic. Rome 
and Carthage, the two great rival republics of an¬ 
cient times, differed widely in their original con¬ 
stitution. Much has been said of these republics 
by historians and political writers. There is one 
point of comparison,, that will set in a clear light 
the difference of their constitutions with respect to 
peace and war. Carthage, advantageously situated 
for commerce, became a great and flourishing tra¬ 
ding town. The Carthaginians having no object but 
riches, admitted none into a participation of their 

privileges. 
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privileges. War was against their ^hius; but 
they made war in order to load their new subjects 
with taxes. Rome, on the contrary, was ill situ¬ 
ated for commerce : its inhabitants were from the 
beginning employed in war, either defensive or 
ofiVnsive. Their great object accordingly was 
power ; to w'iiich end, they were always disposed 
to adopt as citizens the best of those they conquer¬ 
ed. Thus Rome became a city of warriors, Car¬ 
thage of merchants. The subjects of the latter 
w ere always ripe for a revolt, while the subjects of 
the former were always faithful. Between two 
such states, there could be no equality in war ; and, 
had the Carthaginians been as skilful in politics as 
they w'cre in commerce, they would have avoided, 
with the strictest circumspection, every occasion of 
diilerence with the Romans. Rome emidoyed its 
own citizens in war: Carthage had none to em¬ 
ploy but mercenaries. In an offensive war, the ob¬ 
ject of the latter was riches ; that of the former 
w'as power and glory, motives much superior, and 
more animating. In a defensive w'ar,, the differ¬ 
ence is infinite between mercenaries, who have 
no interest but to receive pay, ar:d citizens, who 
fight for their country, and for their wives and 
children. What then are we to think of Hanni- 
bal, who carried on war against the Romans w ith 
an army of mercenaries, was successful in every 
engagement, and pushed them to the very brink of 
rum? He certainly was the greatest General fhe- 

world, 
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world evef ^w. If any one is to be excepted, it 
is the present King of Prussia 

I next compare different forms of government, 
with respect to the influence of opulence. Riches, 
which, joined with ambition, produce bold at¬ 
tempts for power, are, however,dangerous in 
monarchy, where the. Sovereign far superior, 
us to humble to the dust the most^%9piring of his 
subjects. But riches, joined with ambition, are 
dangerous in a republic : ambition will suggest the 
possibility of sowing dissension among the leaders; 
riches will make the attempt successful ; and then 
adieu to the republic. Wealth, accumulated by 
commerce in Carthage and in Athens, extinguish¬ 
ed pairiotisin, and rendered their democracies un¬ 
just, violent and tyrannical. It had another bad 
cflcct; winch was, to make them ambitious of 
conquest. The sage Plutarch charges Themis- 
lodes with the ruin of Athens. “ That great 
“ man,” says he, “ inspired his countrymen with 
“ desire of naval power. That power produced 
“ -extensive commerce, and consequently riches ; 
“ riches again, beside luxury, inspired the Athe- 

“ nians 


* The following chiiraetcr of Hannibal is drawn by Titus 
Livius. “ Has tantns viri virtntes ingentia vitia n-quabunt, 
“ inhutnana cnulelilus, jicrfidia ])lus(iuam Ptiiiica, nihil veri, 
“ nihil .sancti, nnllns Dcuin rnetus, ninlum jusjurandumj nnl- 
“ la religio.” This betrays the cloven foot of gro.ss prejudice. 
A inati of snch a character t;ould never, I’nr so many years, witJi- 
out a single nnitiny, hace kept on foot a mercenary army, com¬ 
posed of ddferent nations. . 
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“ nians with a high opinion of their power, and 
“ made them rashly engage in every quarrel a- 
“ mong their neighbours.” Suppress the names, 
and one muII believe it to be a censure on the con¬ 
duct of Britain. Successful commerce prompted 
the Carthaginians, against their natural interest, 
to make war for gain. Had they been successful 
against the Romans, both nations must have fallen 
a sacrifice to the ambition of Hannibal: what Car¬ 
thaginian durst have opposed that glorious conque¬ 
ror, returning with a victorious army, devoted to 
his will ? Th^t event was long dreaded by Hanno, 
and the wiser part of the Carthaginian senate ; and 
hence their scanty supplies to Hannibal. But w'hat 
is only a supposition with respect to Carthage, pro¬ 
ved to be the fate of Rome. Inequality of rank, 
ojrulence, and luxury, relaxed every principle of 
the commonwealth, particularly rotation of power, 
which ought to have been their palladium. Con¬ 
quest at a distance led them unwarily, in some in¬ 
stances, to suspend that fundamental lawq of which 
C.x'sar availed himself in his Gallic w'ar, by de¬ 
bauching from their duty the best disciplined ar¬ 
my of the republic; and it was that army, under 
a leader little inferior to Hannibal, which deter¬ 
mined the fate of Rome. 

A state with a small territory, such as Hamburgh 
or Holland, may subsist long as a commonwealth, 
without much hazard from the opulence of indivi¬ 
duals. But an extensive territory in the hands of 

VOL. II. F a 
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a few opulent proprietors, is dangerous in a com¬ 
monwealth ; because of their influence over num¬ 
bers who depend on them for bread. The island 
of Britain is too large for a commonwealth. This 
did not escape a profound political writer*, who 
is an honour to his country ; and, to remedy the 
evil, he proposes an Agrarian law. But fondness 
for a system of his own invention, made him over¬ 
look a defect in it, that would not have escaped 
him, had it been the invention of another ; which 
is, that accumulation of land can never be prevent¬ 
ed by an Agrarian law ; a trust-deed is a ready 
screen lor covering accumulation beyond law : and 
dark transactions are carried on witiiout end ; 
similar to what is practised, most dishonestly, by 
those who elect and are elected members of parlia¬ 
ment. When such comes to be the condition of 
land-property, an Agrarian law will be ripe for 
dissolution. 

In early times, greater variety of character is 
seen than at present; among sovereigns especially, 
who are not taught to govern their passions. Per¬ 
using the history of Spain, in particular, one is 
struck with an amazing variety of character in the 
Aloorish Kings. In some of them, outrageous 
cruelty ; in others, mildness and affection for their 
people; in some, unbounded ambition surmount¬ 
ing every obstacle of justice and humanity ; in 
others, strict attention to commerce, and to every 
moral virtue ; some heaping up treasure ; some 

squandering 


Harrington. 
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squandering all upon voluptuousness; some culti¬ 
vating peace ; some fond of war. During the 
nonage of society, men exert their natural bias 
without reserve: in the progress of society, they 
are taught to moderate their turbulent passions: at 
last, mild and courtly behaviour, pmduced by edu¬ 
cation and imitation, give an air to men of figure, 
as if they were all copies from one original; which 
is peculiarly the case in France. The mildness of 
external behaviour must have a considerable inllu- 
ence on the internal part ;#for nothing tends more 
to soften or to suppress a pfssion, than never to give 
it vent: for which reason, absolute monarchv in 
France is far from being so dreadful as it wuis for¬ 
merly : it is at present far from being violent or 
sanguinary ; the maimers of the people having the 
same iniluence there that laws have in a free coun- 
ti'y. The King, delicate with respect to his con¬ 
duct, and dreading the censure of the world, is 
guilty of fciv excesses; and the people, tame and 
submissive, are easily kept in order. To be dis¬ 
charged the court for any misdemeanour, or to be 
relegated to his country-seat, is, to a gentleman of 
rank, more terrible than a capital punishment. 

We finish this short essay with a ccmparlson of 
different governments, as to the execution of law s. 
Laws relative to property and pecuniary interest, 
are every w’here preserved in vigour, because the 
violation of them hurts many. Laws respecting 
the public are kept alive in a monarcliical goveru- 

F 2 . ment, 
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meut ; because the King, to w'hom execution of 
law is intrusted, seldom benefits by their trans¬ 
gression. For a steady execution of such laws, a 
democracy has nothing to rely on but patriotism ; 
and, when that subsides, such laws fall asleep. The 
reason is, that the powers, both of legislation and 
execution centre in the people ; and a multitude, 
frccjuently no better than a mob, will never, with 
constancy, direct execution against themselves. 


SKETCH IV. 

PIIOGUESS OF STATES FROM SMALL TO GREAT, ANO 
FROM GREAT TO SMALL. 


W HEN tribes, originally small, spread wider 
and wider, by population, till they be¬ 
come neighbours, the slightest differences inflame 
mutual aversion, and instigate hostilities that ne¬ 
ver end. * Weak tribes unite for defence against 
the powerful, and become insensibly one people : 
Other tribes are swallowed up by conquest. And 
thus states become more and more extensive, till 
they be confined by natural boundaries of seas or 
mountains. Spain originally contained many small 
states, which were all brought under tlie Roman 

yoke. 
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yoke. In Inter times, it was again possessed by 
many states, Christian and Mahometan, continual¬ 
ly at war, till by conquest they were united in one 
great kingdom. Portugal still maintained its inde- 
j)cndency ; a blessing it owes to the weakness of 
Spain, not to advantage of situation. The small 
states of Italy were subdued by the Romans; and 
those of Greece by Philip of Macedon, and his son 
Alexander. Scotland escaped narrowly the fangs of 
Edward I. of England ; and would at last have been 
conquered by its more potent neighbour, had not 
conquest been prevented by a federal union. 

Put, at that rate, have w’c not reason to dread 
the union of all nations under one universal mo¬ 
narch ? There are several causes that for ever will 
prevent a calamity so dreadful. The local situa¬ 
tion of some countries, defended by strong natural 
barriers, is (me of tlicse. Britain is defended by 
the sea ; and so is Spain, except where divided 
I'rom I’rance by the Pyrenean raountaius. Eurepe 
in general, by many barriers of seas, rivers, and 
mouiUains, is fitted for states of moderate extent; 
not so Asia, which being divided by nature into 
very large portions, is prepared for extensive mo¬ 
narchies Russia is the only exception in Eu- 

F 3 rope; 

* “ E)i Asie on a loujours vu de grands empire.s; cii Euiope ' 
its n’ont jamai.s [)u .siib.sistor. C’est <juc I’A.sie <iiic' nous oon- 
noissoiis a (Ic plu.s graiidus ]>laiues : die cst coupt'c en plus 
grand.s inorceaux par Ics montagnes et Ics iners; et C(jnime 

die 
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rope: a weak kingdom by situation, tliongli ren¬ 
dered formidable by the*extraordinary talents of 
one man; and of more women than one. 

A second cause, is the weakness of a great state. 
The strength of a state doth not increase witli its 
bulk, more than that of a man. An overgrovrn 
empire, far from being formidable to its neigh¬ 
bours, falls to pieces by its weight and unwieldi- 
ness. Its frontiers are not easily guarded ; witness 
France, which is mucli weakened by that circum¬ 
stance, though its greater part is bounded by the 
sea. Patriotism vanishes in a great monarchy ; 
the provinces have no mutual connection : and the 
distant provinces, which must be governed by ba¬ 
shaws, are always ripe for a revolt. To secure Ni- 
comedia, which had frequently sunircd by fire, 
Pliny suggested to the Emperor 'rrajari, a fire- 
company of one hundred and fifty men. So in¬ 
firm at that period was the Roman empire, that 

Trajan 


c'llo est, plus au midi, les souiTCS y .sent jdus aisument tfii ics, k‘.- 
m'outiigncs y soul inoiiis couvertes dos iiicgos, cl Ics ilcu\'cs, 
moins grossis, y fornieiit (Ics moiudres barriers.” /.’/.'.v/hvV f/r.i 
Loir, lit'. 17- (■• d. 

^In English ihux : “ In Asia tbcrc liavc always been grc.'U 
" empires : such could never subsist in Euro]ie. . 'I'lie reason 

is, that, ill Asia, ibere are larger plains, and it is eul by 
" mountains and se.is into more extensive divisions: as it lies 
“ more to the snulli, its springs are more easily dried up, tlie 
“ mountains are less covered will) .snowy and the rivers, pro» 
“ ixirlionally smaller, fbnn less coii.iiderable barriers.”]] 
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Trajan durst not put the project in execution, fear¬ 
ing disturbances even from that small body. 

'I'he chief cause is the luxury and elleminacy of 
a great monarchy, which leave no ajjpetitc for war, 
either in the sovereign or in his subjects. Great 
inequality of rank in an extensive kingdom, occa¬ 
sioned by a constant flow of riches into the capital, 
introduces show, expensive living, luxury, and sen¬ 
suality. Riches, by aflbrding gratification to eve¬ 
ry sensual appetite, become an idol to which all 
men bow the knee: and, when riches are worship¬ 
ped as a passport to power as well as to pleasure, 
they corrupt the heart, eradicate every virtue, and 
foster every vice. In such dissolution of manners, 
contradictions are reconciled : avarice and mean¬ 
ness nnile with vanity •, dissimulation and cunning, 
with splendor. Where subjects are so corrupted, 
what will the prince be, who is not taught to mo¬ 
derate liis passions, wh.o measures justice hy a])pc- 
titc, and who is debilitated by corporeal pleasures? 
Such a prince never thinks of heading his own 
tioops, nor of extending his dominions. Mosta- 
•7.en, the last Califl'of Bagdat, is a conspicuous in. 
Stance of the degeneracy described. His king¬ 
dom being invaded by the Tartars in the year 
J2.58, he shut himself up in his seraglio with his 
debauched companions, as in profound peace •, and, 
stupified w'ith sloth and voluptuousness, was the 
only person who appeiu'cd careless about the fate 
of his empire. A King of Persia, being informed 

F 4 that 
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that the Turks had made themselves masters of liis 
best provinces, answered, that he was indifferent 
about their success, provided they would not dis¬ 
turb him in his city of Ispahan. Schah Hussein, 
King of Persia, at the beginning of the present 
century, was so sunk by sloth and luxury in u se¬ 
raglio life, that when a victorious army of rebels 
was aproaching to Ispahan, he said to his mini¬ 
sters, “ It is your business to repel the repels, us 
“ you have armies provided. As for my part, if 
“ they but leave me my palace of Farabath, with 
“ my w’omen, I am content.” Hoatsang, the last 
Chinese Emperor of the Chinese race, hid himself 
in his palace, while the Tartars were wresting 
from him his northern provinces, and Listching, a 
rebel mandarine, was wresting from him the re¬ 
mainder. The Empress strangled herself in her 
apartment; and the Emperor, making a last ef¬ 
fort, followed her exarajde. The ninth Cliincse 
Emperor of the blood of Genhizcan, addicted to 
women and priests, was despised by his people. A 
person w'ithout a name, who had been a servant in 
a convent of Bonzes, putting himself at the head 
of some robbers, dethroned the monarch, and ex¬ 
tinguished the royal family. 

The Tonquinese, after a long subjection to the 
Emperor of China, regained their independence, 
and were governed by kings of their own nation. 
These princes having by long peace become indo¬ 
lent, luxurious, and effeminate, abandoned the go¬ 
vernment 
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vernment to their miiii:t'*rs. The p;ovcrnor of 
Coehinchina, being at a gieat clistaricc iroiii the 
capital, revolted first, and that country becante a 
separate kingdom. The governor of Tonquin, in 
which province the King resided, usurped the so¬ 
vereignty : but respecting the royal family, he only 
locked up the King in his palace ; leaving to the 
King’s descendants the name of Bova, or King, 
with some shadow of royalty. The usurper and 
his successors content themselves with the title of 
Chova or Generalissimo; which satisfies tlic j)eo- 
ple, who pierce no deeper than what eyesight dis¬ 
covers. A revolution of the same kind happened 
in Japan. Similar causes produce similar efi'ccts. 
The luxurious and indolent successors of Charle¬ 
magne in the kingdom of France, trusting their 
power and authority with the mayors of their pa¬ 
lace, were never seen in public, and were seldom 
heard of. I'lie great power of these officers in¬ 
flamed them with an appetite for more. Pepin 
and bis successors were for a long time kings de 
facto, leaving to the rightful sovereign nothing but 
the empty name. Charles Martel reigned for some 
tunc without even naming a king. And at last 
Pepin tlic younger, amo 751, throwing ofi’ the 
mask, ordered himself to be proclaimed King of 
F ranee. 

Busbequius, who wrote in the days of Philip 11. 
of Spain, has the following observation : “ Com- 
“ paring the Turkish soldiers wdth ours, I can 

“ prognosticate 
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“ prognositicatc nothing good to Christendom. On 
“ their side, a mighty empire, great armies, expe- 
“ rience in war, a long series oi' victories, a veteran 
“■ soldiery, concord, order, discipline, frugality, 
“ vigilance, and patience of labour. On our side, 
“ public want, private luxury, contempt of disci- 
“ plinc, impatience of labour, drunkenness, and 
“ gluttony. Can any one doubt what the event 
** will be ? For preventing ruin, we have nothing 
“ to depend on but the Persians.” How jilausible 
is this reasoning ; and yet how false the prognostic ! 
At that early time, the science of politics was but 
in its infoncy in Europe. Busbequius did not dis¬ 
cover, nor did any-other man discover, a seed of 
corruption in the Turkish government that in time 
ripened to its ruin; and that is, wealth and luxury 
in a despotic monarchy. The monarch is sunk in 
voluptuousness; licentiousness creeps in among the 
soldiery, and the government becomes entirely mi¬ 
litary. This progress is far advanced among the 
Turks ; and their troops at present make no ligm c 
but by numbers. Our troops, on the contrary, 
from perpetual wars among Christian Princes, have 
acquired the perfection of discipline. 

Montesquieu, discoursing of luxury in great em¬ 
pires, and effeminacy in the monarchs, describes 
the danger of revolutions, from ambitious men bred 
to w’ar, in the following words: “ En effet il 
“ etoit naturel que dcs Empereurs nourris dans 

les fatigues de la guerre, qui parvenoient a fairc 

“ descend re 
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“ tlcsccmlrc tlu tronc iinc famille noy^c dans les 
“ dc-liccs, - conservasscnt lu vcita qu’ils avoient 
“ (.'prouvce si utile, ct eraignissentles voluptes (]u’il;t 
“ avoient vuc si funestcs. Mais apres ccs trois ou 
“ quatfc premiers princes, la corruption, le luxe, 
“ 1’ oisivetc, les deliees, s’ emparent des succes- 

sears ; ils s’ enferment dans le palais, Icur esprit 
“ s’ affoiblit, leur vie s’ accourcit, la famille de- 
“ cline ; les grands s’elevcnt, les eunuques s’ acre- 
“ ditent, on ne met stir le trone que des enfans; 
“ le palais devient ennemi dc 1’ empire, un pcuple 
“ oisif (lui r hubite mine celui qui travaillc; I’Em- 
“ percur est tuc ou destruit par un usurpatcur, qui 
“ foude line famille, dont le troisieme ou quatrieme 
“ successcur va dans le meme palais se renfenner 
“ encore 

Liitlc 

* “ It WHS indeed nntural, that emperors, trained up to all 
“ tlie i'.itignes of w.n', who laid cfFertcd the detlironement of 
“ a iinrnly innnersed in sensual pleasures, should adhere to 
“ that \ii tue of which they liud experienced the utility, and 
‘‘ dread that vohiptuousness whose fatal eflects they had seen. 
“ But after a succession of three or four such princes, eorrup- 
“ lion, luxury, and indolence, appear again in their successors: 
“ they shut themselves up in their palace, their soid is <’uer- 
“ vated, their life is shortened, and their family declines : tlie 
“ grandees acquire power, the eunuchs g.iiu credit, and chil- 
“ dren are set on the throne; the palace is at vai iance with 
“ the empire, the Indolent statesmen ruin the industrious peo- 
“ pie. ’J’he Kmjicror is assassinated, or deposed by an iisiir- 
“ per, who founds a new race of rnoiutrchs, of which the third 


ot 
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Little reason, then, have vve to apprehend the 
coalition of all nations into an universal monarchy. 
Wc see indeed in tlie history of mankind frccincnt 
instances of the progress of nations from small to 
great: but we also see instances mo less frequent 
of extensive monarchies being split into many small 
states. Such is the course of human affairs: states 
are seldom stationary ; but, like the sun, are cither 
advancing to their meridian, or falling down gra- 
diK'.lly till tlicy sink into obscurity. An empire 
siiijjectcd to effeminate princes, and devoid of pa¬ 
triotism, cannot loiig subsist entire. The fate of 
all, with very few exceptions, has been the same. 
The governors of provinces, losing all regard for a 
voluptuous and effeminate monarch, take courage, 
set up for themselves, and assume regal authority, 
e:ic!i in his own province. The puissant Assyrian 
monarchy, one of the earliest we read of in history, 
after having been long a terror to its neighbours, 
was dismembered by the governors of Media and 
of Babylon, who detached these extensive provinces 
from the monarchy. Mahomet and his immediate 
successors erected a great empire, of which Bagdat 
became the capital. The later Califs of that race, 
poisoned with sensual pleasure, lost all vigour of 
mind, and sunk down into sloth and effeminacy. 
The governors of the distant provinces were the 

first 


“ or fniirtli in succession, sinking again into indolence, pursues 
“ the same co\irse of ruin, and lays the foundation of a nciv 
* change.”— L’Esprit dcs Loir, liv. 7. ckap. 7- 
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first who ventured to declare themsehes indepen- 
.dent. 'J heir saeeess invited other governors, who 
stripped the Caiiu'oF his reinaiiiing provinces, lea¬ 
ving him nothing but the city of Bagdat ; and of 
that he was deprived by the I’artars, who jvut an 
end to that once illustrious monarcliy. 'I'iic same 
would have been the fate of the Persian ciupiie, 
had it not been subdued by Alexander of Mace- 
don. But after his death it submitted to the ordi¬ 
nary fate : his generals assumed regal power, oa< h 
of them in the province he governed. Had not tlie 
Roman empire been dismembered by tlie barljaii- 
ans, it would have been dismembered by the go¬ 
vernors of its provinces. The weakness of Cdiar- 
lemagnc’s successors, hatched in France and in 
Germany an endless number of petty sovcrcigiis. 
About the lime that a passage to the East Indict by 
the Cape of Good Hope was discovered, the great 
peninsula beyond the Ganges was comprehended 
under the powerful empire of Eisnagar. Its first 
monarchs had established themselves by valour and 
military knowledge. In war, they headed tlieir 
troops; in peace, they directed tlieir ministers, 
visited their dominions, and were punctual in ren¬ 
dering justice to high and low. The people car¬ 
ried on an extensive and lucrative commerce, u liich 
brought a revenue to the Emperor that enabled 
him to maintain a standing army of 100,000 foot, 
30,000 horse, and 700 elephants. But prosperity 
ajad opulence mined all. The Emperors, poisoned 

with 
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with pride and voluptuousness, were now contented 
with swelling titles, instead of solid fame. Kin^ of 
kings, and Husband of a thousand wives, were at the 
head of a long catalog-uc of such pompous, hut empty 
epithets. Corrupted by flattery, they affected di¬ 
vine honours, and appeared rarely in public ; lea¬ 
ving the care of their dominions to their ministers, 
and to the governors of their provinces. At the 
beginning of the sixteefith century, neighbouring 
princes encroached on all sides. In the 1565, Bis- 
nagar the capital was taken and sacked by four 
Moorish kings. The governors of the provinces 
declared themselves independent; and out of that 
great empire, sprung the kingdoms of Golconda, 
Visapour, and several others. The empire of Hin- 
dostan, once widely extended, is now reduced to a 
very small kingdom, under a prince who no longer 
is entitled to be designed the Great Mogul ; the 
governors of his provinces having, as usual, de¬ 
clared themselves independent. 

Our North American colonics are in a prosper¬ 
ous condition, increasing rapidly in population, and 
in opulence. The colonists have the spirit of a 
free people, and are enflamed with patriotism. 
Their population will equal that of Britain and 
Ireland in less than a century ; and they w ill then 
be a match for the mother-country, if they choose 
to be independent: every advantage will be on 
their side, as the attack must be by sea from a very 
great distance. Being thus delivered from a foreign 

yoke. 
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yoke, their first care will be the choice of a proper 
government; and it is not difficult to foresee what 
government will he chosen. A people animated with 
the new blessings of liberty and independence, will 
not incline to a kingly government. 'J'he Swiss 
cantons joined in a federal union, for protection 
against the potent house of Austria ; and the Dutch 
embraced the like union, for protection against the 
more potent King of Spain. But our colonies will 
never join in such an union ; because they have no 
potent-neighbour, and because they have an aver¬ 
sion to each other. We may pronounce with as¬ 
surance, that each colony will choose for itself a re¬ 
publican government. And their present consti¬ 
tution prepares them for it; they have a senate ; 
and they have an assembly representing the people- 
No change will be necessary, but to drop the go¬ 
vernor who represents the King of Britain. And 
thus a part of a great state will be converted into 
many small states. 


SKETC^I 
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SKETCH V, 

GREAT AND SMALL STATES COMPARED. 

N eighbours, according to the common saying, 
must be sweet friends or bitter enemies; pa¬ 
triotism is vigorous in small states •, and hatred to 
neighbouring states, no tes so: both vanish in a 
great monarchy. 

Like a maximum in mathematics, emulation has 
the finest play wi#in certain bounds ; it languish- 
eth where its objects are too many, or too few. 
Hence it is, that the most heroic actions arc per¬ 
formed in a state of moderate extent; appetite 
for applause, or fame, may subsist in a great mo¬ 
narchy ; but by that appetite, without the support 
of emulation, heroic actions are seldom atchieved. 

Small states, however corrupted, are not liable 
to despotism; the people being close to the seat of 
government, and 'accustomed to see their governors 
daily, talk familiarly of their errors, and publish 
them every where. On Spain, which formerly con¬ 
sisted of many small states, a profound writer * 
makes the following observation. “ The petty 
“ monarch wal'but little elevated above his nobles ; 
“ having little power, he could not command 

“ much 


* Di- Robertson. 
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“ much respect; nor could his nobles look up to 
“ him with that reverence which is felt in ap- 
“ preaching great monarchs.” Another thing is 
equally weighty against despotism in a small state; 
the army cannot easily be separated from the peor 
pie ; and, for that reason, is ycry little dangerous. 
The Roman pretorian bands were billeted in the 
towns near Rome; and, three cohorts only were 
employed in guarding that city. Sejanus, prefect 
of these bands under Tiberius, lodged the three 
cohorts in a spacious barrack within the city, in 
order to gain more authority over them, and to 
wean them from familiarity with the people. Ta¬ 
citus, in the 4th book of his Annals, relates the 
story in the following words: “ Vim pra^fectur®, 
“ modicam ante^, intciidit, dispersas per urbem 
“ cohortes una in castra conducendo ; ut simul 
“ imperia acciperent, numeroque et robore, et vi- 
“ su, inter sc, fidueia ipsis, in cieteros metus, crea- 
“ retur*.” 

What is said above, suggests the cause of a cu¬ 
rious fact reconlcd in ancient history, “ That of 
“ many attempts,to usurp the sovereignty of dif- 

“ ferent 

• “ He extended the ])ower of the prefecture, by collcrting 
“ into one camp tliose pictorian cohorts which were formerly 
“ dispersed all over the city ; that thus being united, they 
“ might be more influenecd by his orders, and while their con- 
“ fidcnce in their power was increased by the constant vitiw of 
“ their own numbers and strength, they might at the same 

time strike a great terror in others." 

VOL. II. G 
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“ ferent Gredc republics, very few succeeded; 
“ and that no usurpation of that kind was last- 
" ing.” Every circumstance differs in an exten¬ 
sive state; the people at a distance from the throne, 
and having profound veneration for the sovereign, 
consider themselves not as members of a body- 
politic, but as subjects merely, bound implicitly to 
obey ; by which impression they are prepared be¬ 
forehand for despotism. Other reasons concur ; 
the subjects of a great state are dazzled with the 
splendor of their monarch; and as their union is 
prevented by distance, the monarch can safely em¬ 
ploy a part of his subjects against the rest or a 
standing army against all. 

A great state possesses one eminent advantage, 
viz, ability to execute magnificent works. The 
hanging gardens of Babylon, the pyramids of 
Egypt, and its lake Meris, are illustrious exam¬ 
ples. The city of Heliopolis in Syria, named Bal- 
heck by the Turks, is a pregnant instance of the 
power and opulence of the Roman empire. Even 
in the ruin of that city, there are remains of great 
magnificence and exquisite taste. If the imperial 
palace or the temple of the Sun, to mention no 
other building, were the work of any European 
prince existing at present, it would make a capital 
figure in the annals of his reign. And yet so little 
was the eclat of these wmrks, even at the time of 
execution, that there is not a hint of them in any 
historian. The beneficence of some great mo- 

narchs 
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narchs is worthy of still greater praise. In the 
principal roads of Japan, hot baths are erected at 
propet distances, with other conveniences, for the 
use of travellers. The beneficence of the Chi¬ 
nese government to those who suffer shipwreck, 
gives a more advantageous impression of that mo- 
.narchy, than all that is painfully collected by Du 
Halde. To verify the observation, I gladly lay 
hold of the following incident. In the year 1728, 
the ship Prince George took her departure from 
Calcutta in Bengal for Canton in China, with a 
cargo L. 60,000 value. A violent storm drove her 
ashore at a place named Timpau, a great way west 
from Canton. Not above hSlf the crew could 
make the shore, worn out with fatigue and hun¬ 
ger, and not doubting of being massacred by the 
natives. How amazed were they to be treated 
with remarkable humanity ! A Mandarin appear¬ 
ed, who not only provided for them victuals in 
plenty, but also men skilled in diving to assist them 
in fishing the "wreck. What follows is in the words 
of my author, Alexander Wedderburn of St Ger¬ 
mains, a gentleman of known worth and varacity, 
who bore office in the ship, “ In a few days we 
“ recovered L. 5000 in bullion, and afterward 
“ L. 10,000 more. Before we set forward to Can- 
“ ton, the Mandarin our benefactor took an exact 
“ account of our money, with the names of the 
“ men, furnished its with an escort to conduct us 
“ through his district, and consigned us dead or 
G 2 “ alive 
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“ alive to one Suqua at Canton, si Chinese mcr- 
chant well known to the English there. In 
“ every one of our resting-places, victnalfe were 
“ brought to us by the villagers in plenty, and 
“ with great cordiality. In this manner we pas- 
“ sed from one district to another, without having 
“ occasion to lay , out a single farthing, till we 
“ reached Canton, which we did in nine days tra- 
“ veiling sometimes by land and sometimes by 
“ waten- Our case had been represented to the 
“ court of Pekin, from whence orders came to dis- 
“ tribute amongst us a sum of money : which was 
“ done by the Chuntuck, Hoppo, and other offi- 
“ cers, civil and military, assembled in great state. 
“ After a short speech, expressing regret for our 
“ calamity, with an eulogium on the humane and 
“ generous disposition of their master to each of 
“ us was presented the Erapefoi’s bounty, in a 
“ yellow bag, on which was inscribed the nature 
“ of the gift. The first supercargo received 450 
“ tales in silver; the second 350, myself 250, the 
“ mate 75, and each common seaman 15; the whole 
“ amounting to about 2000 tales, or L. SOG. This 
“ is an example worthy imitation, even where 
Christianity is professed; though its tenets are 
often, on like occasions, scandalously perverted.” 
So far my author; and I add, that this bounty was 
undoubtedly established by law; for it has not the 
appearance of an occasional or singular act of be¬ 
nevolence. If so, China is the only country in the 

world. 
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world, where charity to strangers in distress is a 
branch of public police. 

Another advantage of a great state I itiention 
with peculiar pleasure, because all who aspire to 
be eminent in literature, are interested in it. A 
small kingdom, like Denmark, like Sweden., like 
Portugal, caUnot naturally be productive of good 
.writers; because where there are few readers, 
there is no sufficient incitement to exert literary 
talents; a classical work produced at present in the 
Celtic tongue^fijjjll^d fall little short of a miracle. 
France is emlmBibbve all other nations for the 
encouragemcntfPlaffords to good writers; it is a 
populous country: itia,tlie chief seat of taste, arts, 
and sciences; aiid its language has become uni¬ 
versal in Europe, being the court language every 
where; why then should not French writers carry 
the palm ? But let not the British despond; for 
doth not a glorious prospeot lie before them ? The 
demand for English books in America is consider¬ 
able ; and is increasing daily. Population goes on 
vigorously; the number of British already settled 
upon the river Ohio, approach to 10,000 ; and the 
delicious countify from that river down to the 
mouth of the Missisippi, will be filled with people 
whose native tongue is English. So fine a climate 
and so rich a soil will be productive of readers in 
plenty. Such a prospect ought to roUse our ambi¬ 
tion ; and our ambition will be highly laudable, if, 

G 3 rejecting 
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rejcting local distinctions, we aspire to rival the 
French writers in real merit. 

But the foregoing advantages, of a great state, 
however illustrious, are sadly overbalanced by ma¬ 
nifold disadvantages. The first is the corruption of 
its kings, which, in a different view, is mentioned 
in the Sketch immediately preceding. A second 
is, that great monarchs, being highly elevated a- > 
hove their subjects, are acquainted with none but 
their ministers. And ministers, who in a despotic 
government arc subject to no but that of 

their master, commonly prcfefl'^pjr'own interest 
without regard to his honouf^. O^^yman, Empe¬ 
ror of the Turks, though accomplished above any 
of his predecessors, could not escape the artifices 
of his wife Roxalana, and of his Visir Rustan. 
They poisoned his ears vpith repeated calumnies 
against his eldest son Mustapha, a young prince of 
great hopes. They were not in hazard of detec¬ 
tion, because no person had access to the Emperor 
but by their means. And the concluding scene, 
was an order from the Emperor to put his soii to 
death If a great monarch lie thus open in his 
own palace to the artifices of his ministers, his 
authority, we may be certain, will be very slight 
over the governors of his distant provinces. Their 
power is precarious ; and they oppress the people 

without 

• See Dr Robertsop’s History of Charles V, where this in¬ 
cident is related with uncommon spirit. 
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without intermission, in order to amass wealth : the 
complaints of the people are disregarded ; for they 
never reach the throne. The Spanish governors of 
the Philippine islands, afford a deplorable instance 
of this observation. The heat of the climate pro¬ 
motes luxury ; and luxury prompts avarice, which 
rages without control, the distance of the capital 
removing all fear of detection. ^Arbitrary taxes 
are imposed on the people, and excessive duties on 
goods impofted j which are rigorously exacted, 
because they are coi^rted by the governor to his 
own use. An arbit^ty estimate is made of what 
every field may produce; and the husbandman is se¬ 
verely punished if he fail to deliver the appointed 
quantity, whether his land hath produced it or 
not. Many thousands have abandoned their na¬ 
tive country ; and the fe^ miserable wretches who 
remain, have taken refuge among inaccessible 
mountains. 

Third, The corruption of acourt spreads through 
every member of the state. In an extensive king¬ 
dom that has no rival, the subjects, having no oc¬ 
casion to exert themselves in defence of their coun¬ 
try, lose their manhood, and turn cowards. At the 
same time, great inequality of rank and fortune 
engender luxury, selfishness and sensuality *. The 

G 4 fine 

* Tlifc following passage is from a late Russian writer. “ It 
" is a truth founded on experience, that commerce polishes 
f‘ manners: but it is also a truth, that commerce, by exciting 

' ‘ “ luxury. 
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fine arts, it is true, gain ground, manufactures are 
perfected, and courtly manners prevail; but every 
manly virtue is gone; and not a soul to be found, 
wbo will venture his life to save his country. That 
disease is spreading in Britain *, and the only Cir¬ 
cumstance that guards France from equal pusilla¬ 
nimity, is an established tnode, that every gentlc- 
.man must serve some campaigns in the army. 

Fourth, An e^teaasive monarchy is liable to in¬ 
ternal convulsions or revolutions, occasioned com¬ 
monly either by a standing army, or by the gover¬ 
nors of distant provinces, ^'^itb respect to the 
former, the government of a great kingdom ener¬ 
vated by luxury, must be military, and consequent¬ 
ly despotic. A numerous army will soon learn to 
contemn a pusillanimous leader, and to break loose 
from every tie of subji^tjon : the sovereign is often 
changed at the caprice of the army ; but despo¬ 
tism continues to triumph. In Turkey, Janisaries 
dethrone the Sultan, without scruple; but being 
superstitiously attached to the royal family, they 

confine 

“ luxury corrupts manners. With the increase of foreign 
“ fashions and foreign commerce in Russia, foreign luxury 
“ has increased there in proportion, universal dissipation has 
taken the lead, and profligacy of manners has followed. 
Great landlords squeeze and grind their people to supply 
“ die incessant demands of luxury: the miserable peasant 
“ disabled by a load of taxes, is frequently compelled to aban- 
“ don his habitation, and to leave his land uncultivated: And 
" tlius agriculture and population diminish daily; tlmn wiiidi, 
nothing worse caii befel a state.” 
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confine themselves to it in .electing a new Sultan. 
The pretorian bands were the Janisaiies of the 
Roman empire, who never scrupled to dethrone 
the Emperor on the slighest disobligation. But 
as there was no royal family, they commonly car¬ 
ried the crown to market, and bestowed it' cil the 
highest bidder. With respect to the latter, the 
governors of diatant provinces, accustomed to act 
without control, tecome greedy of power, and 
put no bpundS; to ambition. Let'tlicm but gain 
the affection of the people they govern, and bold¬ 
ness will do the rest. The monarch is dethroned 
before he his prepared for defence; and the usurper 
takes his place witlroot opposition. Success com¬ 
monly attends such undertakings •, for the sove¬ 
reign has no soul, and the people have txo patrio¬ 
tism. In Hindostan formerly, some discontented 
favourite or soaba took up arms to avenge fancied, 
or perhaps affected wrongs; venturing not, how¬ 
ever, upon independence, he screened himself with 
setting up some person of the royal bloqd, whom 
he proclaimed sovereign. The voluptuousness and 
effeminacy of the late kings of Persia, has render¬ 
ed that kingdom a prey to every bold invader. 
No great state ever lay so open to adventurers, as 
Persia has done of late yeai^.; 

, In the fifth place, A nation corrupted with lux¬ 
ury and sensuality is a ready morsel for every in¬ 
vader : to attempt the conquest^ and to succeed, 
are almost the same. The potent Assyrian mo- 

narchy^ 
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narchy, having long subsisted in peace without a 
single enemy, sunk into sloth and eflfeminacy, and 
became an easy prey to the kings of Media and 
Babylon. These two nations, in like circumstan-r 
ces of sloth and efleminacy, were in their turn 
swallowed up by Cyrus King of Persia. And the 
great empire of Persia, running the same course, 
was subdued by Alexander of Macedon w ith a 
small army of thirty-five thousand men*. 

And this leads to a sixth disadvantage of a great 
empire, which is, the difficulty of guarding its 
frontiers. A kingdom, like an animal, becomes 
weak in proportion to its excess above a certain 
size. France and Spain would be less fitted for 
defence, were they enlarged beyond their present 
extent: Spain in particular w'as a very weak king¬ 
dom, while it comprehended the Netherlands and 
the half of Italy. In their present extent, forces 
are soon collected to guard the most distant fron¬ 
tiers. Months are required to assemble troops in 
an overgrown kingdom like Persia; if an army be 
defeated at the frontier, it must disperse, fortified 
places being seldom within reach. The victor, 
advancing with celerity, lays siege to the capital, 

before 

• In Europe, neighbouring nations differ little in manners, 
or in fortitude. In Asia, we step instantly from the fierce 
Tartars, inliabiting a cold and baritn country, to the effemi¬ 
nate people of countries warm and fertile. Hence in Asia 
peq)etual conquests from north to south, to which even the 
great wall of China makes scaive any obstacle. 
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before the provincial troops can be formed into a 
regular army ; the capital is taken, the empire 
dissolved ; and the conqueror at leisure disputes 
the provinces with their governors. The Philip¬ 
pine islands made formerly a part of the extensive 
empire of China; but, as they were too distant to 
be protected or well governed, it showed consum¬ 
mate wisdom in the Chinese government to aban¬ 
don them, with several other distant provinces. 

A small state, on the other hand, is easily guard¬ 
ed. The Greek republics thought themselves suf¬ 
ficiently fortified against the Great King, by their 
courage, their union, and their patriotism. The 
Spanish Christians, abandoning the open country 
to the Saracens, retired to the mountains of As- 
turia, and elected Don Pelayo to be their King. 
That warlike Prince walled none of his towns, nor 
did he fortify a single pass; knowing that, while 
his people were brave, they would be invincible ; 
and that walls and strongholds serve but to abate 
courage. The Romans, while circumscribed with¬ 
in Italy, never thought of any defence against an 
enemy but good troops. When they had acquired 
a vast empire, even the Rhine appeared a barrier 
too weak; the numberless forts and legions that 
covered their frontiers could not defend them from 
a panic upon every motion of the barbarians*. 

A 

• Tlie use of cannon, which place the weak and strong up¬ 
on a level, is the only resource of the luxurious and opulent 
agiiinst the poor and hardy. 
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A nation, in which the reciprocal duties of sove¬ 
reign and subject are conscientiously fulfilled, and 
in which the people love their country and their 
governors, may be deemed invincible ; provided 
due care be taken of the military branch. Every 
particular is reversed in a great empire ; indivi¬ 
duals grasp at money, per fas aut nefas, to lavish 
it upon pleasure : the governors of distant provin¬ 
ces tyrannize without control 5 and, during the 
short period of’ their power, neglect no means, 
however oppressive, to amass wealth. Thus were 
the Roman provinces governed; and the people, 
who could not figure a greater tyrant than a Ro¬ 
man proconsul, were ready to, embrace every 
change. The Romans accordingly were sensible 
that, to force their barrier, and to dismember their 
empire, were in effect the same. In our times, the 
nations whose frontiers lie open, would make the 
most resolute opposition to an invader; witness the 
German States, and the Swiss Cantons. Italy en¬ 
joys the strongest natural barrier of any country 
that is not an island ; and yet, for centuries, has 
been a prey to every invader. 

Three plans, at different times, have bee n put in 
execution, for securing the frontiers of an ex ten 
sive empire, building walls, laying the frontiers 
waste, and establishing feudatory Princes. The 
first was the ancient practice, proper only for an 
idle people, without commerce. The Egyptians 
built a very extensive wall for protecting them¬ 
selves 
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selves against the wandering Arabs. The famous 
wall of China to protect its effeminate inhabitants 
against the Tartars, is known all the world over; 
and the walls built in the north of England against 
the Scots and Piets, are known to every Briton. 
To protect the Roman territory from German in¬ 
vaders, the Emperor Probus constructed a stone¬ 
wall, strengthened with towers. It stretched from 
Ratisbon -on the Danube to Wimpsen on the Neclr- 
er ; and terminated on the bank of the Rhine, af¬ 
ter a winding course of two hundred miles. To 
a low state indeed must the Greek empire have 
been reduced, in the reign of the Emperor Ana- 
stasius, when, to repress the Bulgarians, it was ne¬ 
cessary to build a wail, at no greater distance from 
Constantinople’ than ten leagues, abandoning all 
without to the barbarians. Such walls, though 
erected with stupendous labour, prove a very w eak 
bulwark ; for a wall of any extent is never so 
carefully guarded, as at all times to prevent sur¬ 
prise. And, accordingly, experience has taught 
that walls cannot be relied on. This, in modern 
times, has introduced the two other methods men¬ 
tioned. Siia Abbas, King of Persia, in order to 
prevent the inroads of the Turks, laid waste part 
of Armenia, carrying the inhabitants to Ispachan, 
and treating them with great humanity. Land is 
not much valued by the great monarchs of Asia; 
it is precious in the smaller kingdoms of Europe ; 
and the frontiers are coramorily guarded by forti¬ 
fied 
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fied towns. The other frontiers of Persia are guard - 
ed by feudatory princes ; and the same method is 
practised in China, in Hindostan, and in the Turk¬ 
ish empire. The Princes of Little Tartary, Mol¬ 
davia, and Wallachia, have been long a security 
to the Grand Signior against his powerful neigh¬ 
bours in Europe. 


SKETCH VI. 

WAR AND PEACE COMPARED. 


N O complaints are more frequent than against 
the weather, when it suits not our purpose ; 
“ A dismal season! we shall be drowned, or we 
“ shall be burnt up.” And yet wise men think, 
that there might be more occasion to complain, 
were the weather left to our own direction. The 
weather is not the only instance of distrust in Pro¬ 
vidence : it is a common topic to declaim against 
war; “ Scourge of nations, Destroyer of the hu- 
“ man race, Bane of arts and industry ! Will the 
“ world never become wise! Will war never have 
an end !” Manifold indeed are the blessings of 
peace; but doth war never produce any good ? 
A fair comparison may possibly make it doubtful, 

wh^her 
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whether war, like the weather, ought not to be 
resigned to the conduct of Providence: seldom arc 
we in the right, when we repine at its dispensa¬ 
tions. 

The blessings of peace are too well known to 
need illustration; industry, commerce, the fine 
arts, power, opulence, &c. &c. depend on peace. 
What has war in store for balancing blessings so 
substantial ^ Let us not abandon the field, without 
making at least one effort. 

Humanity, it must be acknowledged, gains no¬ 
thing from the wars of small states in close neigh¬ 
bourhood ; such wars are brutal and bloody ; be¬ 
cause they are carried on with bitter enmity against 
individuals. Thanks to Providence, that war, at 
present, bears a less savage aspect; we spare indi¬ 
viduals, and make war upon the nation only : bar¬ 
barity and cruelty give place to magnanimity ; and 
soldiers are converted from brutes into heroes. 
Such w ars give exercise to the elevated virtues of 
courage, generosity, and disinterestedness, which 
are always attended wdth consciousness of merit 
and of dignity*. Friendship is in peace cool and 

languid ; 

* In the war airried on by Louis XII. of France against 
the Venetians, the town of Brescia, being taken by storm, and 
abandoned to the soldiers, suffered for seven days all the dis¬ 
tresses of cruelty and avarice. No house escaped but that 
where Chevalier Bayard was lodged. At his entrance, the 
mistress, a woman of rank, fell at his feet, aliJ deeply sobbing, 
" Oh! my Lord, save my life, save the honour of my daugh- 

“ ters." 
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languid; but, in a war for glory, exerts the whole 
fire of its enthusiasm. The long and bloody war 

sustained 

" tens.” Take courage, Madam, said the Chevalier, your 
life, and their honour, shall be secure while I have life. The 
two daughters, brought from their hiding-place, were presented 
to liim; and the family reunited bestowed their whole at¬ 
tention on tlieir deliverer. A dangerous wound he had recei¬ 
ved gave them opportunity to cxpre8.s their zeal; they employ¬ 
ed a notable surgeon; they attended him by turn day and 
niglit; and, when he could hear to be amused, they oitertain- 
cd him with eoncerls of music. Upon the day fixed for his 
departure, the mother said to him, “ To your goodness, my 
“ l.ord, we owe our lives: and to yoi^ all Wc have belongs 
“ by right of war: but we hope, from your signal benovo- 
Icnce, that this slight tribute will content youplacing up¬ 
on the tabic an iron-coffer full of money. What is the 
“ sum?” said the Chevalier. " My Lord,” ansaered she 
trembling, “ no more but 2500 ducats, all that we I)avc;— 
“ but if more be necessary, we will try our friends.”—“ Ma- 
“ dam,” said he, your kindness is more precious in niy 
“ eyes than an hundred thousand ducats. Take back your 

money, and depend alw'ays on me.”- “ My good Lord, 

“ you kill me in refusing this small sum: take it only as a 
“ mark of your friendship to my family."————“ Well.” 
said he, “ since it will oblige you, I take the money; but 
give me the satisfaction of bidding adieu to your amiaf)le 
“ daughters.” They came to him with looks of regaid and 
affection. “ Ladies,” said he, “ the impression you har e 
made on my heart, will never wear out. What return to 
“■ make I jknow not; for men of my profession are seldom 
“ opulent: but here arc two tliou.saml five hundred ducats of 
“ which the generosity of your mother has given me the dis- 
posal. Accept them tis a marriage-present; and may your 

happiness 
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siistLiined by tlie NethcriRiiders aguinst the tyrant 
of Spain, made even Dutchmen heroes; they for¬ 
ced 

" Irijipinoss in ni;irrian;c C([ual 3 n)iir merit.” “ Flower of clii- 
“ valyv,” cried the luotlier, “ May the Cod who .sudla-ed death 

for ns, reward you liere and liereafter." Can j)cat'c aflbrd ns 
ro sweet a scene ! 

Tlic fdllowin;;- incident is still more intercstinjr: It is of ;i 
late date among oiir countrymen; andwdi, for that reason, 
make the deeper impres.sion. 'J'he scene of action was in Ad¬ 
miral Watson's ship, at the siege of Chanderuajaue, v.'icrc 
Captain Speke, and his scat, a youth of sisleen, were both of 
them woimdcd by the same slint. The history is lelaled by 
Mr Ives, surgeon of the shij); which follows in his own words, 
oidy a little aliridgcd. The Captain, whose leg was hanging 
by the skin, said to the Admiral, “ Indeed, Sii, this was a 
•• cruel shot, to knock dow'ii both fathci and son.” Mr Wttt- 
son’s heai'l was too full for a reply ; he only ordered both to he 
carried down to the surgeon. The Captain, who w.is i’.rst 
hroiighf down, told me how dangerously his Hilly liad been 
wounded. Presently after, the brave youth himsell’ appeared, 
with his eyes oveiHowing with tears, not lor himself, hut lor 
his lather. Upon my a.ssuranee that his I'ather’s wound wsis 
not dangerous, he became calm; but refused to be toiuhed 
till his fithcr’s wound should he first dressed. Then poiitting 
to a fellow-sttfferer, “ Fray, Sir, dress also that poor man 
‘‘ who is groaning so sadly beside me.” ’*1 told him that the 
I’nan Itad already been taken care of; and begged th.vt I now 
might hat e liberty to examine his wound. He submitted ; 
mid calmly said, “ Sir, I fear you must amputate abut e the 
‘‘ joint." I replied, “ My deiU', I must.” He cla.sped his 
hantls together ; and, lifting uj) his eyes towiiri! heaven, he 
offered up the following short but earnest petition : “ Good 

“ God: 


VOL. 11. 
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ccd their way to the Indies during the hottest pe¬ 
riod of the war; and gained, by commerce, what 

supported 


•' God! do thou enable me to beliave in my present circum- 
stances wortliy of my father.” He then told me he was all 
■submission. I performed the operation above the joint of the 
knee; and, during the whole time, the intrepid youth never 
spoke a word, nor uttered a groan, that could be heaRl at the 
distance of a yard. It i.s casici- to imagine than to e.\press the 
feelings of the lather at this time; but, wliatever he felt, tears 
■were the only expression. Both of them were carried to Cal¬ 
cutta. Tlie father was lodged in the house of his brother-in- 
law ; and the .son was phaeed with me in the hospital. For tlie 
fir.st week I gave comfort to both, carryings .good tidings to 

them of one another. But alas ! all the good symptoms that 

had attended the young man began to disaj)|:x'ar. Ilie Cap- 
tidti i)erccivcd all in my countenance; and, so unwilling was 
lie to add to my distres.s, as seldom to speak alamt his son. 
One time be said How long, my friend, do you think my 

Billy may remain in a state of uncertainty I replied, 

that, if he survived the fifteenth diiy after the operation, there 
would be strong hojics of lii.s recovery. On the tliirtecnth lie 
died ; and, on the sixteenth, the ('apttiin, looking me slediast- 
ly in the face, “ Well, Ives, how fares it with my boy ?” 
Discovering tl't' truth from my silence, he cried bitterly, 
squeezed my hand, and begged me to leave liim liir one half- 
hour. When 1 returned, he appeared, as he ever after did, 
pcrtectly calm and serene. The excellent youth had been de¬ 
lirious the evening beibre his death; luid, at. two o’clock in 
Uic morning, he sent me a Note, written with a pencil, of 
which the following t» a copy. Mr Ives will consider the 
“ di.sorder a ,son must be in wlien he is dying, and is yet in 
“ doubt about his father.—r-If Mr Ives is not too busy to ho- 
“ nour this Note, w liich nothing but the greatest uneasiness 

, “ could 
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supported them ae;ainst their ferocious enemy. 
What have they gained since by peace ! Their im¬ 
mense commerce has eradicated patriotism, and 
every appetite but for wealth. Had their violated 
rights been restored without a struggle, they would 
have continued a nation qf frogs and fishermen. 
TheS wiss, by continual struggles for,liberty against 
the potent house of Austria, became a brave and 
active people, feared and courted by neighbouring 
princes. Their federal union has secured to them 
peace and tranquillity; which, notwithstanding 
their mountainous situation, would have sunk them 
irito effeminacy, but for a commerce they carry on 
of hiring out their men for soldiers. Monks are 
commonly pusillanimous: their way of life, which 
removes them from danger, enervates the mind, 
and renders them spiritless and. cowardly. 

Industry, manufactures*, and wealth, are the 
fruits of peace ; but advert to what follows. 

H S Luxury 

'' could draw from me—the boy waits an answer." I immedi-. 
ately repaired to him ; and he had still sense enough to' know 
me. tie then said, “ And is he dead " Who, my dear 

“ My lather. Sir.”-“ No, my love? nor is he in any dan- 

“ gcr; he is almost well.”-“ I thank God; I am now sa- 

“ tisfied, and am ready to die." He had a locked Jaw, and was 
in great pain, but I understood every w(?|;d he uttered. He 
begged pardon for having disturbed n#at so early an hour; 
and, before the day was ended, he surrendered a life that de.scr* 

ved to be immortal.-So far my author; and I only add, 

Does peace afford any scene that can compare with this in mo¬ 
ving our sympathetic feelings ? 
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Luxury, a never-failing concomitant of wealth, is 
a slow poison, that debilitates men, and renders 
them incapable of any great effort; courage, mag¬ 
nanimity, heroism, come to be ranked among the 
miracles that are supposed never to have existed 
but in fable; and the fashionable properties of 
sensuality, avarice, cunning, and dissimulation, en¬ 
gross the mind. In a word, man, by constant 
prosperity and peace, degenerates into a mean, im¬ 
potent, and selfish animal. An American savage,- 
who treasures up the scalps of his enemies as tro¬ 
phies of his prowess, is a being far superior. Such 
are the fruits of perpetual peace with respect to 
individuals. 

Nor is the state itself less debilitated by it than 
its members. Figure a man wallowing in riches, 
and immersed in sensual pleasure, but dreading the 
infection of a plague raging at his gate ; or figure 
him in continual dread of an enemy, watching-' 
every opportunity to burn and destroy. This man 
represents a commercial state, that has long enjoy¬ 
ed peace without disturbance. A state that is a 
tempting object to an invader, without means of 
defence, is in a woM situation. The republic of 
Venice was once famous for the wisdom of its 
constitution, and for being the Christian bulwark 
against the Turks; but, by long peace, it l^as be¬ 
come altogether effeminate. Its principles of go¬ 
vernment are conformable to its character; every 


cause 
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cause of quarrel with a neighbour is anxiously 
aYoided j and the disturbances at home prevented 
by watchful spies. Holland, since the days of 
King William, has not produced a man fit to com¬ 
mand a regiment; and the Dutch haVe nothing to 
rely on for independence but mutual jealousy a- 
mong their neighbours. Hannibal appeared up¬ 
on the stage too early ; had tfie Romans, after 
their conquest of Italy, been suffered to exchange 
their martial spirit for luxury and voluptuousness, 
they would have been no match for that great ge¬ 
neral. It was equally lucky for tlie Romans that 
they came late ujjon Macedon. Had Alexander 
finished his conquest of Greece, and the Romans 
theirs of Italy, at the same period, they would pro¬ 
bably have been confined, each of them, within 
their own limits. But Asiatic luxury and effemi¬ 
nacy, which had got hold of, the Greeks and Ma¬ 
cedonians before the Roman invasion, rendered 
them an easy prey to the invaders. It was the 
constant cry of Cato the Censor, “ Delenda est Car- 
“ thago." Scipio Nasica was a more subtile poli¬ 
tician : his opinion was, to give, peace to Carthage, 
that the dread of that once powerful republic 
might preserve in vigour the military spirit of his 
country. What happene«|fe^fterwards, sets the 
wisdom of that advice in a conspicuous light. The 
battle of Actium, after a long train of cruel civil 
wars, gave peace to Rome under the Emperor 
; Augustus. Peace had not subsisted much above 

thirty 
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thirty years, when a Roman army, under Qiiin- 
tilius Varus, was cut to pioces in Germany. The 
consternation at Rome was unspeakable, as there 
was not a fortified town to prevent the Germans 
from pouring down upon Italy. Instaiit orders 
were given for levying men; tnit, so elfcminate 
had the Romans already become, that not a single 
man would enlist voluntarily. And Augustus was 
forced to use'severe measures, before he could col¬ 
lect a small army. How different the military 
spirit of the Romans during the second punic war, 
when several Roman armies wete cut off, greater 
than that of Varus. The citizens who could bear 
arms were reduced to 137,000; and yet, in the 
later years of that war, the Romans kept the field 
w’ith no fewer than tweji^thTee legions*. The 
Vandals, having expelle|P^e Romans from Afric, 
enjoyed peace for a cenftffy, without seeing the 
face of an enemy. Procopius f gives the following 
account of them. Charmed with the fertility of 
tlic soil,; and benignity of the climate, they aban¬ 
doned themselves to luxury, sumptuous dress, high 
living, and frCqueht baths. They dwelt in the 
theatre and circus, amusing themselves with dan¬ 
cers, pantomimes, and every gay entertainment: 
their villas were spl^S^d; and their gardens were 
adorned with waSjer-works, beautiful trees, odori * 
ferous flowers: no regard to chastity, nor to any 

manly 

■ Titus Livius, lib. 26 . cap. 1. 

t Historia Vandalica, lib. 2. 
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manly virtue. In that cflemiuate state, they made 
scarce any resistance to Belisarins with an army 
far inferior in nimiber to tlicir own. The Saracens 
of Asia, corrupted by prosperity and opulence, were 
able to make no head against the Turks. About 
that time, the Spaniards, equally corrupted, were 
overpowered by the Saracens of Afric ; who, re¬ 
mote from the dissolute manners of itsia, retained 
their military spirit. The wealth of the kingdom 
of Whidah in Guinea, from fertility of soil, great 
industry, and extensive commerce, produced luxury 
and eftcminacy. 'Jlic King gave himself up to 
sensual pleasures, leaving government to liis mini¬ 
sters. In that state was Whidah in the year 1727, 
w hen the King .of Dahomay requested access to 
the sea for trade, offering to purchase the privilege 
Avith a yearly tribute. A, haughty denial furnish¬ 
ed a pretext for war. ,, The King of Dahomay in¬ 
vaded the territories of his enemy with a disciplined 
army, and pierced to the capital without resistance. 
'Fhe King of Whidah, with his women, had lied 
to an island, and his people were all dispersed. It 
amazed the conqueror, that a^iF.hole nation, with¬ 
out striking a blow, had thus deserted their w'ives, 
their children, their gods, their possessions, and all 
that was dear to them. The Japanese became 
vvarlike during long and bIoody|!i^ivil wars, which 
terminated about the end of the sixteenth century, 
in rendering their Emperor despotic. From that 
period, no opportunity has occurred for exercising 

H 4> their 
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their military spirit, except in the education of 
their youth ; hcioism, witli contempt of death, are 
inculcated; and the histories of their illustrious 
heroes are the only books that boys af school are 
taugbt to read. But, the profound tranquillity that 
the empire now enjoys, in a strict and regular go¬ 
vernment, will in time render that warlike people 
effeminate and cowardly: human nature cannot 
resist the poison of perpetual peace and security. 
In the war between the Turks and Venetians, 
anno 1715, the latter put great confidence in Na¬ 
poli di Romania, a city in the Morea, strongly 
fortified, and provided with every necessary for an 
obstinate defence. They had. not the least doubt 
of being able to drary their whole force together, 
before the Turks could make any progress in the 
siege. But, to their astonishment, the taking of 
that city, and of every, other fortified place in the 
Morea, was the work of but a single campaign, 
bo much had the Venetians degenerated by long 
peace, from the courage and patriotism of their 
forefathers who conquered that country from the 
Turks. In some late accounts from (Ihina, W'c are 
told, that the.King of Bengala or Bracma, having 
invaded Yunnan, an opulent province of China, 
obtained a complete victory over the Ernperor’s 
army, commandci^by his son-in-law ; the inhabi¬ 
tant! of that proVmce were struck with guch a pa¬ 
nic, that naultitudea, for fear of the conqueror, 
hanged and drowned themsel^^jes. _ To what a tor- 
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pid state, by this time, would Europe have been 
reduced, had the plan for a perpetual peace, pro¬ 
jected by Henry IV. of France, been carried in¬ 
fo execution ? Conquest, in a retrograde motion, 
would have directed its progress from the east to 
the w'est. Our situation in an island, among seve-, 
ral advantages, is so far unlnchy, that it puts us 
plf our guard, and renders us negligent in provi¬ 
ding for defence ; we never were invaded without 
being subdued 

Montesquieu, in a w'arm panegyric on the En¬ 
glish constitution, has overlooked one particular, 
in which it is superior to every other monarchy; 
and that is, the frequent opportunities it affords to 
exert mental powders gnd talents. What agitation 
among the candidates, and their electors, on the 
approach of a new parliament: what freedom of 
speech and eloquence in Parliament! ministers and 
their measures laid open to the world, the nation 
kept alive, and inspired wdth a vigour of mind that 
tends to heroism ! This government, it is true, 
generates factions, which sometimes generate re¬ 
volutions ; 

* The situation of the King of Sardinia, environed on all 
sides with powerful monarclis, obliges him to act vyith the great¬ 
est circumspection ; which circumstance seems to have formed 
the character of tlic princes of that houM.i These princes have 
exerted more s«^city in steering their political vessel, and more 
dexterity in availing tlicmselves of every wind, than any otlicr 
race of sovereigns that figure in history. Robertson’s History 

the Emperor Charks F, 
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volutions-; but the golden age, so lusciously descri¬ 
bed by poets, would to man be worse than an iron 
age. At any rate, better to have a government 
''liable to storms, than to seek for quiet in the dead 
calm of despotism *. 

Law- 


* “ On n'entend parler dans les auteurs que des divisions 
qui perdirent Rome; mais on ne voit pas que res divisions y 
^oient necessaires, qu’eiles y avoieut toujours die, et qu’elles y 
devoient toujours etre. Ce fiit uni(|uetnetit la gi'andeur de la 
repnblique qui fit le mal, cl qui cliangt^a en guerres civilcs les 
lumuites populaires. II llilloit bicn qu’il ent a .Rome des divi¬ 
sions: cl ec.s guerriens si fiers, si audacieux,'*si, terribles'iiu de¬ 
hors, ne pouvoient pas etre bien modcres au dedans. Deman- 
dcr dans un etat libre des gens hardis ifeiis la guerre, el tiinides 
dans la )>iiix, e’est vouloir des choses impossibles: ct pour regie 
generale, toulcs les fois <(U’on verra tout le moiide iraiupiille 
dans un etat qui se donne le nom de republique, on pent elrc 
assure ()iie la liberie ii’y eist pas.” Mojiicsquhv, Gnintlc/ir des 
liomtiiiis, cli. 9. f/n English U/us: “ Many writers iia\ e said 
“ a great deal on those iaetions which destroyed Rome; but 
“ llicy want the penetration to see, that those factions were ne- 
cessary, that they had always subsisted, and ever must ha\ c 
“.subsistod. It was the grandeur of the state which alotie.oc- 
casioned th<; evil, and changed into civil wars the tumults of 
“ *tlie people. There rriust of necessit ■ Jtave been factions in 
“ &e»ne; for, how was it jKissiblc, that those who abroad sub- 
dued all by their undaunted bravery, and • by the ten or of 
‘f th^r arms, should live i» peace a®d uioderation at shoinc ? 

Jo look for * p«^, in a free state, who are intrepid iu 
“ war, and, at die same time, timid in peace, is to look for an 
“ impossibility; sad we liold it as a general rule, that, 
“ in a state which professes a repuldican form of government, 
“ if the people are quiet and peaceable, there is ao real liber- 

ty-’l 
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Luw-suits within a state, like war between dif¬ 
ferent states, accustom people to opposition, and 
prevent too great softness and facility of manners. 
In a free government, a degree of stubbornness in 
the people is requisite for resisting encroachments 
on their liberties. The fondness of the French for 
their sovereign, and the easiness and politeness of 
their manners, have corrupted a good constitution. 
The British constitution has been preserved entire, 
by a people jealous of their prince, and resolute 
against every encroachment of regal power. 

There is another advantage of war, that ought 
hot to be overlooked, though not capital. It serves 
to drain the country of idlers, few of whom arc 
innocent, and many not a little mischievous. In 
the years 1759 and 1760, when we were at war 
with France, there were but twenty-nine criminals 
condemned at the Old Bailey. In the years 1770 
and 1771, when wc were at peace with all the 
world, the criminals condemned there amounted to 
one hundred and fifty-one. 

But, though I declare against perpetual peace, 
perpetual war is still more my aversion. The 
condition of Europe was deplorable in the dark 
ages, when vassals assumed the privilege of waging 
war without consent of the sovereign. Deadly 
feuds prevailed universally, and^lirefttened disso¬ 
lution of all government: The human race never 
were in a more woful condition. But anarchy never 
fails, soon or late, to rectify itself, which effemi¬ 
nacy 
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iiacy produced by long peace never does. Re¬ 
venge and cruelty, it is true, are the fruits of war ; 
but so are likewise firmness of mind, and undaunt¬ 
ed courage ; which are exerted with better will in 
behalf of virtue than of revenge. The crusades 
were what first gave a turn to the fierce manners 
of our ancestors. A religious enterprise, uniting 
numbers formerly at variance, enlarged the sphere 
of social affection, and sweetened the manners of 

f < 4 

Christians to one another. These crusades filled 
Europe with heroes, who, at home, w'ere ready for 
any new enterprise that promised laurels. Moved 
with the horror of deadly feuds, they joined in 
bonds of chivalry for succouring the distressed, for 
redressing wrongs, and for protecting widows and 
orphans. Such heroism inflamed every one who 
was fond of glory arid warlike atchievements: 
chivalry was relished by men of birth ; and even 
kings were provid to be of the order. An insitu- 
tion, blending together valour, religion, and gal¬ 
lantry, w’as wonderfully agreeable to a martial 
people; and humanity and gentleness could not 
but prevail in a society, w’hose profession it was to 
succour every person in distress. As glory and ho¬ 
nour were the only wished-for recompense, chi¬ 
valry w'as esteemed the school of honour, of truth, 
and of fidelity. Thus, truth without disguise, and 
a scrupulous adherence to promises, became the 
distinguishing virtues of a gentleman. It is true, 
that the enthusiasm of protecting widows and or¬ 
phans, 
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phans, degenerated sometimes into extravagance ; 
witness knights who wandered about in quest of 
adventures. But it would be unfair to condemn 
the whole order, because a few of their number 
were extravagant. The true spirit of chivalry 
])roduced a signal reformation in the manners of 
Europe. To what other cause can we sO justly 
ascribe the point of honour, and that humanity in 
war, which characterize modern manners * ? Are 
peace, luxury, and selfishness, capable of producing 
such effects ? 

That man should be the only animal that makes 
war upon his own kind, may a])pear strange and 
unaccountable. Did men listen to cool reason, 
they never would make war. Hear the celebrated 
Rousseau on that subject. “ Un prince, qui pour 
“ reculer ses frontiers, perd autant dc ses anciens 

sujets qu’il en acquiert de nouveaux, s’ affoi- 
“ blit cn s’ agrandissant; parce qu’avec un plus 
“ grand espace a defendre, il n’a pas plus de de- 
“ fenseurs. Or on ne pent ignorer, que par la 
“ maniere dont la guerre se fait aujourd’hui, la 
“ moindre depopulation qu’elle produit est celle 
“ qui se fait dans les armees: e’est bien-la la perte 
“ apparente et sensible; mais il s’en fait en meme 
“ terns dans tout l’6tat une plus grave et plus ir- 
“ reparable que celle des hommes qui meurent, 
“ par ceux qui ne naissent pas, par I’augmentation 
“ des impots, par 1’interruption du commerce, par 

“ la 

* Dr Robertson’s Historj of the Emperor Charles V. 
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“ la desertion dcs cainpagnes, par I’abandon dc 
“ I’agriculture; ce mal qu’on n’apper^oit point 
“ d’abord, se fait sentir cruellement dans la suite : 
“ et c’est alors qu’on est etonn^ d’etre si foible, 
“ pour s’etre rendu si puissant. Ce qui rend.en-- 
“ core les conquetes moins interessantes, c’est qu’on 
“ sait maintenant par quels moyens on pent dou- 
“ bier et tripler sa puissance, non seulement sans 
** 6tendre son territoire, mais qutlquefois cn le 
“ resserrant, comine fit tres sagement I’Empcreur 
“ Adrien. On sait que ce sont les hommes seuls 
qui font la force des Rois; et c’est une proposi- 
“ tion qui decoule de ce que je viens de dire, que 
“ de deux etats qui nourissent le meme nombre 
“ d’habitans, celui qui occupe une moindre eten- 
“ due de terre, est reellement le plus puissant. 
“ C’est done par de bonnes loix, par une sage 
“ police, par de grandes vues economiques, qu’un 
“ souverain judicieux est sur d’augmenter scs for- 
“ ces, sans rien donner au hazard But war is 

necessary 

*“ A prinre, wlto in cxtCTiding his territories, vsustains the 
“ loss of as many of his old subjects as he acquires new, Weakenfs 
in fact his power while he aims at strengthening it t he in- 
•' creases the territory to be defended, while the number of de* 

" fenders is not increased. Who does not know, that in tht 
" modern manner of making war, the greatest depopulation is 
“ not from the havoi k made in the armies ? That indeed is the 
“ obvious and apparent destruction ; but there is, at the same 
" time, in the st-ifc a loss much more severe and irreparable ; 

“ not that tltousands are cut off, but that thousands arc not 

“ born: 
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necessary for man, being a school for improving every 
manly virtue; and Providence renders kings blind 
to their true interest, in order that war may some¬ 
times take place. To rely upon Providence in the 
government of this world, is the wisdom of man. 

Upon the whole, perpetual war is bad, because it 
converts men into beasts of prey ; perpetual jieace is 
worse, because it converts men into bearits of bur¬ 
den. To prevent such woful degeneracy on both 
hands, war and peace alternately are the only elfec- 
tual means; and these means are adopted by Pro¬ 
vidence. 

SKETCH 

“ born; ])0]nilalion is wounded by tlic increase of taxes, I)y die 
“ inteiTuption of commerce, 113- the desertion of the country, 
“ and by the stagnation of agriculture; the misfortune wliieh is 
overlooked at first, is severely felt in the event; and it is then 
“ that we are astonished to find we have been growing weak, 
‘‘ while mcreusing our jiower. What renders every new coii- 
“ i|iitst still the less valuable, is the consideration of the possi- 
“ liilitv of doubling and trijiling a nation’s powder, without ex- 
tending its territonty, nay, even by diminishing it. The Fan- 
“ peror Adrian knew this, and wisely practised it. The num- 
“ hers of the subjects are the strength of the prince: and a 
“ conseijuenee of what I have said is tills proposition, That of 
“ two states ei|iud in the number of iiihahilaiits, that is in rea- 
“ lity tlie more ]H)werful which occupies the smaller territory. 
“ It is by good laws, b\' a salutaiy police, and great er'oiiomica! 
" seheuies, tliat a wdsc sovereign gains a sure augmentation of 
strength, without trusting «iiv thing to the fortune of hiS 
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. SKETCH VII. 

RISE AND FALL OF PATRIOTISM. 


T he members of a tribe in their original state 
of hunting and fishing, being little united 
but by a conlilion language, have no notion of a 
patria; and scarce any notion of society, unless 
\v hen they join in an»expedition against an enemy, 
or against wild beasts. The shepherd-state, where 
flocks and herds are possessed in common, gives a 
clear notion of a common interest; but still none 
of a patria. The sense of a patria begins to un¬ 
fold itself, when a people leave off wandering, to 
settle upon' a territory that they call their own. 
Agriculture connects them together; and govern¬ 
ment still more : they become fcllow-citi/.cns; and 
the territory is termed the patria of every person 
born in it. It is so ordered by Providence, that a 
man’s country and his countrymen, are to him in 
conjunction an object of a peculiar affection, term¬ 
ed amor patria, ox patriotism; an affection that ri¬ 
ses high among a people intimately connected by 
regular government, by husbandry, by commerce, 
and by a common interest. “ Cari sunt parentes, 
“ cari liberi, propinqui, familiares; sed omnes 
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“ omnium caritates patria una complexa est; pro 
qua quis bonus dubitet mortem oppetere* ?” 

In a man of a solitary disposition who avoids so¬ 
ciety, patriotism cannot abound. He may possibly 
have no hatred to his countrymen; but, were he 
desirous to- see them happy, he would live among 
them, and put himself in the way of doing good. 

The affection a man has for the place where he 
was bred, ought to be distinguished from patrio¬ 
tism, being a'passion far inferior, and chiefly visible 
in the low people. A rustic has few ideas but of 
external sense: his hut, his wife, his children, the 
liills, trees, and rivulets around him, compose the 
train of his ideas. Remove him from these objects, 
and he finds a dismal vacuity in his niind. History, 
poetry, and other subjects of literature, have no 
relation to time or place. Horace is relished in a 
foreign country as at home: the pleasures of con¬ 
versation depend on persons, not on place. 

Social passions and affections, beside being much 
more agreeable than selfish, are those only which 
command our esteem f. Patriotism stands at the 
head of social affections ; and stands so high in our 
esteem, that no actions but what proceed from it 
are termed grand or heroic. When that affection 
appears so agreeable in contemplation, how glow- 
voL. II. I ing, 

• " Our parents arc dear to lis; so are our children, our tela- 
“ tions, and our friends: all these our country comprehends; 
and sliall we fear to die for our country ?” 
t Elements of Criticism, vol. i. p. 113 . edit. 5 . 
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ing, how elevating must it be in those whom it 
inspires ! Like vigorous health,^ it beats constantly 
with an equal pulse ; like the vestal fire, it never 
is extinguished. No source of enjoyment is more 
plentiful than patriotism, where it is the ruling 
passion : it triumphs over every selfish motive, and 
is a firm support to every virtue. In fact, vvhere- 
ever it prevails, the morals of the people are found 
to be pure and correct *. 

These are illustrious effects of patriotism with 
respect to private happiness and virtue; and yet 
its efiects with respect to the public are still more 
illustrious. A nation in no other period of its pro¬ 
gress is so flourishing, as when patriotism is the 
ruling passion of every member : during that pe¬ 
riod, it is invincible. Atheneus remarks, tliat the 
Athenians were the only people in the world, who, 
though clothed in purple, put formidable armies 
to flight at Marathon, Salamine, and Platea. But 
at that period patriotism was their ruling passion ; 

and 

* I know of but one bad effect of patriotism, that it is apt to 
uispire too great partiality for our countrymen ; excusable in the 
vulgar, but unbecoming in men of rank and figure. Tlie Duke 
lie Montmorency, after a victory, treated his prisoners witli 
great humanity. He yielded his bed to Don M.arfin of Arra- 
gon, sc-jit his surgeon to dress his wounds, and visited him dai¬ 
ly. That Lord, amazed at so great humanity, said one day to 
the Duke, “ Sir, were you a Spaniard, you would be the greatest 
“ man in the universe.” It gTieves me to hear it objected to 
the English, that they have loo much of the Spankid in their 
sentiments. 
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and snccess attended them in every undertaking. 
Where patriotism rules, men perform wonders, 
whatever garb they wear. The fail of Saguntum 
is a grand scene j a people exerting the utmost 
powers of nature, in defence of their country. 
The city was indeed destroyed; but the citizens 
were not subdued. The last effort of the remain¬ 
ing heroes was, to burn themselves with their 
wives and children in one great funeral pile. Nu- 
mantia affords a scene no less grand. The citizens, 
such as were able to bear arms, did not exceed 
8000; and yet braved all the efforts of ()0,000 
disciplined soldiers, commanded by Scipio Nasica. 
So high was their character for intrepidity, that 
even when bat a few of them were left alive, the 
Romans durst not attempt to storm the town. And 
they stood firm, till, subdued by famine, they were 
no longer able to crawl. While the Portuguese 
were eminent for patriotism, Lopez Carasco, one 
of their sea-captains, in a single ship with but forty 
men, fell, in among the King of Achin’s fleet of 
twenty Rileys, as many junks, and a multitude of 
small ve^elft. Resolute to perish rather than yield, 
he maintained the fight for three days, till his ship 
was pierced through and through with cannon- 
shot, and not a single man left unwou^fc^. And 
yet, after all, the King’s fleet f ^j^ 'ii|ifevenient 
to sheer off. ^ 

Patriotism at the same time is the great bulwark 
of civil liberty ; equally abhorrent of despe^ism on 

1 Q the 
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the one hand, and of licentiousness on the other. 
While the despotic government of the Tudor fa¬ 
mily subsisted, the English were too much depres¬ 
sed to have any affection for their country. But 
when manufactures and commerce began to flou¬ 
rish in the latter end of Elizabeth’s reign, a na¬ 
tional spirit broke forth, and patriotism made some 
figure. That change of disposition was perhaps 
the chief cause, though not the most visible, of the 
national struggles for liberty, which were frequent 
during the government of the Stuart family, and 
which ended in a free government at the Revolu¬ 
tion. 

Patriotism is too much cramped in a very small 
state, and too much relaxed in an extensive mo¬ 
narchy. But that topic has already been discussed 
in the first sketch of this book. 

Patriotism is inflamed by a struggle for liberty, 
by a civil war, by resisting a potent invader, or by 
any incident that forcibly draws the members of 
a state into strict union for the comraqn interest. 
The resolute opposition of the Butch tO;Philip IL 
of Spain, in the cause of liberty, is an illiistrious in¬ 
stance of the patriotic spirit rising to a degree of 
enthusiasm. Patriotism, roused among the Corsi¬ 
cans by oppression of the Genoese, exerted it¬ 
self proper object. Even during the 

heat of the war, they erected an university for arts 
and sciences, a national bank, and a national li¬ 
brary j improvements that would not have been 

thought 
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thought of in their torpid state. Alas ! they have 
fallen a victim to thirst of power, not to superior 
valour. Had Providence favoured them with suc¬ 
cess, their figure would have been considerable in 
peace as in war 

But violent commotions cannot be perpetual: 
one party prevails, and prosperity follows. What 
effect may this have on patriotism ? I answer, that 
nothing is more animating than success after a vio¬ 
lent struggle ; a nation in that state resembles a 
comet, which, in passing near the sun, has been 
much heated, and continues full of motion. Pa¬ 
triotism made a capital figure among the Athe¬ 
nians, when they became a free people, after ex¬ 
pelling the tyrant Pisistratus, Every man exerted 
himself for his country; every man endeavoured 
to excel those who went before him; and hence a 
Miltiades, an Aristides, a Themistocles, names that 

I 3 for 

• The elevation of sentiment that a struggle for liberty in- 
.spires, is conspicuous in the following incident. A Corsican be¬ 
ing condemned to die for an atrocious crime, hi.s nephew, with 
deep concern addressed Paoli in the following terms: “ Sir, if 
“ you pai'don my uncle, his relations wdl give to tlie state ii 
“ thousand zechins, beside furnishing fifty soldiers during the 

siege of Furiali. Let him be banished, and he shall never re- 
“ turn.” Paoli, knowing the virtue of the young man, said, 
" You are acquainted with the circumstances of that case; I will 
“ consent to a pardon, if you e;m say as an honest man, that it 
“ will be just or honourable for Corsica." The young man, hi¬ 
ding his face, burst into tears, saying, “ I would not have tin 
“ honour of our country sold for a thousand zcchiiis.” 
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for ever will figure in the annals of time. While 
the Roman republic was confined within narrow 
bounds, austerity of manners, and disinterested love 
to theif country, formed t^e national character. 
The elevation of the Patricians above the Plebei¬ 
ans, a source of endless discord, was at last reme¬ 
died by placing all the citizens on a level. This 
signal revolution excited an animating emulation 
between the Patricians and Plebeians *, the former, 
by heroic actions, labouring to maintain their su¬ 
periority ; the latter straining every nerve to equal 
them ; the republic never at any other period pro¬ 
duced so great men in the art of war. 

It has been often remarked, that a natioif is ne¬ 
ver so great as after a civil war. The good of the 
state is commonly the object; and patriotism is the 
ruling passion of both sides, though not always well 
directed. The good of the state was not the object 
in the civil wars of Rome ; and instead of advan¬ 
cing patriotism, they annihilated the small portion 
that remained of it. Power and jiches were tlie 
objects, which the grandees were violently bent to 
acquire fas aut nefas, without the least regard 
to the public. Every joint of the commonwealth 
was relaxed, when the powerful became greedy of 
more power; and it was shaken to pieces by con¬ 
tinual struggles among the powerful. Patriotism 
vanished with the commonwealth: power and 
riches became the sole objects of pursuit; and with 
these every man tempted and was tempted: cor¬ 
ruption 
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ruption of every sort spread wide, and venality 
above all. How depraved must the morals of Rome 
have been, when Cicero, esteemed its greatest pa¬ 
triot, requested Lucceius to write his history, and 
to set his conduct in the most advantageous light, 
without regard to truth. “ I will venture,” says 
he, “ to entreat you, not to confine yourself to the 
“ strict laws of history -, but to give a latitude to 
“ your encomiums, greater possibly than you think 
“ my actions deserve. Let me hope you will not 
“ reject the generous partiality of friendship but 

give somewhat more to affection than to rigorous 
“ truth*.” Yet this was the same Cicero-who 
wrote an excellent book of morals. So little con¬ 
nection is there in some men between the heart and 
the head. 

The tyranny exercised by the Archdukes of 
Austria upon their subjects of Switzerland, united 
all the Cantons in a common cause for liberty and 
independence, and inspired every individual with 
an uncommon degree of patriotism. They suc¬ 
ceeded, and became the most warlike nation in 
Juirope. Every prince was fond to have numbers 
of tliem in his pay ; and the barrenness of their 
soil induced them to hire out their troops for gain. 
Avarice crept in among them, and became the ru¬ 
ling passion. Guiochardin, who wrote his history 
of Italy the beginning of the sixteenth century, re¬ 
ports of that nation, that formerly famous for va- 
I 4 lour 

• Cicero’s letters, b. 1. letter 20. 
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lour and military reputation, they had in his time 
lost all desire of glory and zeal for their country, 
and had become insatiably covetous, even so far as 
to raise the demand for hiring their troops to the 
utmost that could be procured. From the time of 
our author the reputation of their troops gradually 
declined ; and at present there is not a nation in 
Europe but can cope with them. 

There is great intricacy in human actions; 
though men are indebted to emulation for their 
heroic actions, yet. such actions never fail to sup¬ 
press emulation in those who follow. An observa¬ 
tion is made above*, that' a person of superior 
genius who damps emulation in others, is a fatal 
obstruction to the progress of an art; witness the 
cckbrated Newton, to whom the decay of mathe¬ 
matical knowledge in Britain is justly attributed. 
The observation holds equally with respect to ac¬ 
tion. Thtjse actions only that flow from patriotism 
are deemed grand and heroic ; and such actions, 
above all others, rouse a national spirit. Bur be¬ 
ware of a Newton in heroism ; instead of exciting 
emulation, he will damp it; despair to equal the 
great men who are the admiration of all men, puts 
an end to emulation. After the illustrious atcliieve- 
ments of Miltiades, and after the eminent patriot¬ 
ism of Aristides, we hear no more in Greece of 
emulation of of patriotism. Pericles was a man 
of parts, but he sacrificed Athens to his ambition. 

The 

■* Book I. Sketch 5. § 1, 
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The Athenians sunk lower and lower under the 
Archons, who had neither parts nor patriotism ; 
and were reduced at last to slavery, first by the Ma¬ 
cedonians, and next by the Romans. The Romans 
ran the same course, from the highest exertions of 
patriotic emulation, down to the most abject sel¬ 
fishness and efieminacy. 

And this leads to other causes that extinguish 
patriotism, or relax it. Factious disorders in a 
state never fail to relax it; for there the feitizen is 
lost, and every person is beheld in the narrow view 
of a friend or an enemy. In the contests between 
the Patricians and Plebeians of Rome, the public 
was totally disregarded : the Plebeians could have 
no heart affection for a country where they were 
oppressed ; and the Patricians might be fond of 
their own order, but they could not sincerely love 
their country, while they were enemies to the bulk 
of their countrymen. Patriotism did not shine 
forth in Rome, till all equally became citizens. 
Bctw'een the union of the two crowns of England 
and Scotland and that of the kingdoms, Scotland 
was greatly depressed : it was governed by a foreign 
king; the nobility, tyrants; and the low people, 
poor and dispirited. There was no patriotism 
among the former ; and as little among tlie latter. 
Hence it appears, that the opposition in Scotland 
to the union of the two kingdoms, was absurdly 
impolitic. The opposition ought to have been 
against the union of the two crowns, in order to 

prevent 
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prevent the government of a foreign prince. Af¬ 
ter being reduced to dependence on another na¬ 
tion, the only remedy was to become one people 
by an union of the kingdoms. 

To support patriotism, it is necessary that a 
people be in a train of prosperity ; when a nation 
becomes stationary, patriotism subsides. The an¬ 
cient Romans upon a small foundation erected a 
great empire; so great indeed, that it fell to pieces 
by its unwieldiness. But the plurality of nations, 
whether from their situation, from the temper of 
their people, or from the nature of their govern¬ 
ment, are confined within narrower limits ; be¬ 
yond which their utmost exertions avail little, 
unless they happen to be extraordinary favourites 
of fortune. When a nation becomes thus station¬ 
ary, its pushing genius is at an end : its plan is to 
preserve, not to acquire: the members, even with¬ 
out any example of heroism to dainp emulation, 
are infected with the*languid tone of the state : 
patriotism subsides ; and we hear no more of bold 
or heroic actions. The Venetians are a pregnant 
instance of the observation. Their trade with 
Aleppo and Alexandria did for centuries intro¬ 
duce into Europe the commodities of Syria, Egypt, 
Arabia, Persia, and India. The cities of Nurem¬ 
berg and Augsburg in particular, were supplied 
from Venice with these commodities and by that 
traffic became populous and opulent. Venice, in 
a word, was for centuries the capital trading town 

of 
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of Europe, and powerful above all its neighbours, 
both at sea and land* A passage to the East Indies 
bj the Cape of Good Hope was indeed an ani¬ 
mating discovery to the Portuguese ; but it did 
not entitle them to exclude the Venetians, The 
greater distance of Venice from the Cape, a trifle 
in itself, is more than balanced by its proximity 
to Greece, Germany, Hungary, Poland, and to the 
rest of Italy. But the Portuguese at that period 
were in the spring of prosperity; and patriotisnt 
envigorated them to make durable establishments 
on the Indian coast, overpowering every nation in 
opposition. The Venetians, on the conttary, be¬ 
ing a nation of merchants, and having been long 
successful in commerce, were become stationary, 
and unqualified for bold adventures. Being cut 
out of their wonted commerce to India, and not 
having resolution to carry on commerce in a new 
channel, they sunk under the good fortune of their 
rivals, and abandoned the trade altogether. The 
Russians became a new people under Peter the 
Great, and are growing daily more and more 
powerful. The Turks, on the contrary, have been 
long in a declining state, and are at present a very 
degenerate people. Is it wonderful, that during 
the late war the Turks were no match for the Rus¬ 
sians r 

No cause hitherto mentio'ned hath such influence 
in depressing patriotism, as inequality of rank and 
of riches in an opulent monarchy. A continual 

influx 
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influx of wealth into the capital, generates show, 
luxury, avarice, W’hich are all selfish vices ; and 
selfishness, enslaving the mind, eradicates every 
fibre of patriotism Asiatic luxury, flowing in¬ 
to Rome in a plentiful stream, produced an uni¬ 
versal corruption of manners, and metamorphosed 
into voluptuousness the warlike genius of that 
great city. The dominions of Rome were now 
too extensive for a republican government, and its 
generals too powerful to be disinterested. Passion 
for glory wore out of fashion, as austerity of man¬ 
ners had done formerly ; power and riches were 
now the only objects of ambition ; virtue seemed 
a farce; honour, a chimera; and fame, mere va¬ 
nity : every Roman, abandoning himself to sen¬ 
suality, flattered himself, that he, more wise than 
his forefathers, was pursuing the cunning road to 
happiness. Corruption and venality became ge¬ 
neral, and maintained their usurpation in the pro¬ 
vinces as well as in the capital, without ever losing 
a foot of ground. Pyrrhus attempted by presents 
to corrupt the Roman senators, but made not the 
slightest impression. Deplorable was the change 
of manners in the days of Jugiirtha:—“ Pity it 
“ is,” said he, “ that there should not be a man 
“ so opulent as to purchase a people so willing 

“ to 

* France is not an exception. The Frencli are vain of 
their country, because they arc vain of themselves. But such 
vanity must be distinguished from patriotism, which consists in 
loving our country independent of ourselves. 
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“ to be sold.” Cicero, mentioning an oracle of 
Apollo that Sparta would never be destroyed but 
by avarice, justly observes. That the prediction 
holds jn eveiy nation as well as in Sparta. The 
Greek empire, sunk in voluptuousness without a 
remaining spark of patriotis^. was no match for 
the Turks, enflamed with a new religion, that 
promised paradise to those who should die fighting 
for their prophet. How many nations, like those 
mentioned, illustrious formerly for vigour of mind 
and love to their country, ard now sunk by con¬ 
temptible vices as much below ^brutes as they 
ought to be elevated above them : brutes seldom 
deviate from the perfection of their nature, men 
frequently. 

Successful commerce is not more advantageous 
by the wealth apd power it immediately bestows, 
than it is hurtful ultimately by introducing luxu¬ 
ry and voluptuousness, which eradicate patriotism. 
In the capital of a great monarchy, the poison of 
opulence is sudden ; because opulence there is sel¬ 
dom acquired by reputable means: the poison of 
commercial opulence is slow, because commerce 
seldom enriches without industry, sagacity, and 
fair dealing. But by whatever means acquired, 
opulence never fails soon or late to smother pa¬ 
triotism under sensuality and selfishness. We learn 
from Plutarch and other writers, that the Athe¬ 
nians, who had long enjoyed the sunshine of com¬ 
merce, were extremely corrupt in the days of 

Philip, 
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Philip, aud of his son Alexander. Even their 
chief patriot and orator, a professed champion for 
independence, was not proof against bribes. While 
Alexander was prosecuting his conquests in India,, 
Harpalus, to whom his immense treasure was in - 
trusted, fled with whole-to Athens. Demost¬ 
henes advised his rellow-citkens to expel him, 
that they might not incur Alexander’s displeasure. 
Among other things of valff<^‘*i|pe was the King’s 
cup of massy gold, curiously engraved. Demost¬ 
henes, surveying it with a greedy eye, asked Har¬ 
palus what it weighed. To you, said Harpalus, 
smiling, it shall weigh twenty talents; and that 
very night he sent privately to Demosthenes twen¬ 
ty talents with the cup. Demosthenes next day 
came into the as^mbly with a cloth rolled about 
his neck; and his opinion being .demanded about 
Harpalus, he made signs that he had lost his voice. 
The Capuans, the Tarentines, and other Greek 
colonies in the lower parts of Italy, when invaded 
by the Romans, were no less degenerate than their 
brethren in Greece, when invaded by Philip of 
Macedon j the same depravation of manners, the 
same luxury, the same passion for feasts and spec¬ 
tacles, the same intestine factions, the same indif¬ 
ference about their country, and the same con¬ 
tempt of its laws. The Portuguese, inflamed with 
love to their country, having discovered a passage 
to the Indies by the Cape of Good Hope, made 
great and importsmt settlements in that very dis¬ 
tant 
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tant part of the globe; and of their immense com¬ 
merce there is no parallel in any age or country. 
Prodigious riches in gold, precious stones, spices, 
perfumes, drugs, and manufactures, were annually 
imported into Lisbon from their settlements on the 
coasts of Malabar and Coromandel, from the king¬ 
doms of Camboya, Decan, Malacca, Patana, Siam, 
China, &c. from the islands of Ceylon, Sumatra, 
Java, Borneo, Moluccas, and Japan : and to Lisbon 
all the nations in Europe resorted for these valu¬ 
able commodities. But the downfal of the Portu¬ 
guese was no less rapid than their exaltation; un¬ 
bounded power, and immense wealth, having pro¬ 
duced a total corruption of manners. If sincere 
piety, exalted courage, and indefatigable industry, 
made the original adventurers more than men; 
indolence, sensuality, and effeminacy, rendered 
their successors less than women. Unhappy it 
was for them to be attacked at that critical time 
by tlic Dutch, who, in defence of liberty against 
the tyianny of Spain, were inflamed with love to 
their country, as the Portuguese had been former¬ 
ly *. 'J'he Dutch, originally from their situation 

a 

* Wliile jiatriotism was the ruling psission of the Portuguese, 
their illusUious general, Don Aljihonso d’Albiu|uerquc, eanied:' 
all bei'ore him in the Indies. He adhered it) the ancient fruga¬ 
lity of liis countrymen, and, notwithstanding his great power and 
wt^ahli, remained uiicorrupted. Though liberal in praising bis 
officers, he never preferred any who attempted to gain his favour 
by flattery. In private life" he was of the strictest honour; but. 


as 
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a temperate and industrious people, became heroes 
in the c^use of liberty ; and patriotism was their 
ruling passion. Prosperous commerce difiused 
wealth through every corner; and yet such was 
the inherent virtue of that people, that their pa¬ 
triotism resisted very long the contagion of wealth. 
But, as appetite for riches increases with their 
quantity, patriotism sunk in proportion, till it ivas 
totally extinguished; and now the Dutch never 
think of their country, unless as subservient to 
private interest. With respect to the Dutch East 
India company in particular, it vs'as indebted for 
its prosperity to the fidelity and frugality of its 
servants, ai!d to the patriotism of all. But these 
virtues were undermined, and at last eradicated, 
by luxury, which Europeans seldom resist in a hot 
climate. People go from Europe in the service of 
the company, bent beforehand to make their for¬ 
tune per fas aut nefas ; and their distance from 
their masters renders every check abortive. The 
company, eaten up by its servants, is rendered so 
feeble, as to be incapable of maintaining its ground 
against any extraordinary shock. A war of any 
continuance with the Indian potentates, or with 
the English company, would reduce it to bank- 
Tuptcy. Is the English East India Company in a 
much better condition ? Such is the rise and fall 

of 

as justice is little regarded between nations, it was no oltspuc- 
liou to his ambitious views of extending the dominions of Portu¬ 
gal. 
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of patriotism among the nations mentioned ■, and 
such will be its rise and fall among all nations in 
like circumstances. 

It grieves me, that the epidemic distempers of 
luxury and selfishness are spreading wide in Bri¬ 
tain. It is fruitless to dissemble, that profligate 
manners must, in Britain, be a consequence of 
great opulence, as they have been in every other 
jiart of the globe. Our late distractions leave no 
room for a doubt. Listen to a man of figure, 
thoroughly acqua.intcd with every machination 
for court-jireferment. “ Very little attachment 
“ is discoverable in the body of our people to our 
“ excellent constitution ; no reverence for the cus- 
‘‘ toms nor for the' opinions of our ancestors ; no 
“ attachment but to private interest, nor any 7.eal 
“ but for selfish gratifications. While party di- 
“ stinctions of Whig and Tory, high church and 
“ lo’v church, court and country, subsisted, the 
" nation was indeed divided, but each side held 
“ an opinion, for which they w'ould have haxard- 
“ cd every thing for both acted from principle : 
“ if tiierc were some who sought to alter the con- 
“ stitution, there were many who w'ould have 
“ spilt their blood to preserve it from violation : 
“If divine heredittiry right had its partisans, there 
“ were multitudes to stand up for the suneiior 
“ sanctity of a title, founded on an act of jairlia- 
“ ment, and the consent of a free people. But, 
“ the abolition of party-names hatli destroyed all 

VOL. II. K “ public 
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“ public principles. The power of the crown 
“ w;is indeed never more visibly extensive over 
“ the great men of the nation ; but then these 
in^a have lost tlicif influence over the lower 
“ orders: even Pcirliament has lost much of its 
'authority ; and t e voice of the multitude is 
“ set up against the sense of the Legishuurc : an 
“ impovviislicd' and lieavily burdentd public, a 
“ people luxurio\is and licentious, impatient of 
“ rule, and despising all authority, government 
relaxed in every sinew, and a corru]it selfish 
“ spirit pervading the whole (u)*.” Jt is a eom- 

“ mon 


((?) The Honouriible George Grenville. 

* Philip of Macedon, a prince of great ambition, had iinlia[>- 
pily for his neighbours great power and great talents to juit liis 
designs in execution. During the whole course of his rcigif, it 
was his favourite object to bring the Greek states under siil).- 
jection, parficularlj’that of Athens, vihieli he the most (bead¬ 
ed. Athens was in a perilous .situation, standing on the \ery 
brink of ruin; and yet, at that very time, a miinber of ns citi¬ 
zens, men of rank, were .so insensible to the distresses of their 
country, as to form themselves into a club, for feasting, drink- 
ing, gtnning, and for every sort of .sensual pleasure. It was 
made a rule, that nothing ought to disturb the mirth or jollity 
of the society. They saw, with indifference, their count rymeii 
arming for battle ; and, with the same indifference, they heard ^ 
every day of the death or captivity of their fcllow-eitizcns. 
Did there ever exist such wretches iu human shape Reader, 
spare thy indignation, to vent it on wretches .still more detest¬ 
able. They are at hand: they are in sight. .Behold men, who 
jenn themselves Briton.s, fomenting a dangerous rebellion in 
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mon observation, that, when the belly is full, the 
niind is at ease. That observation,' it vpould ap¬ 
pear, holds not in London ; for never, in any other 
place, did riot and licentiousness rise to Such a 
height, without a cause, and without even a plau¬ 
sible pretext*. 

It is deplorable, that in English public schools 
patriotism makes no branch of education : young 
men, on the contrary, are trained up to selfishness. 
Keep what you get, and get what you t an, i<. a les ¬ 
son that boys learn early at Westininstcv, Win¬ 
chester, and Eaton; and it is the icMon that per 
haps takes the fastest hold of them. Students pul 
themselves in the n ay of receiving vails from stran¬ 
gers ; and that dirty practice r oiitinues, thougii 
far more poisonous to manners th;ni the giting vaiii 

KS to 

» 

aur (uioiiius, (Viul s-H-rifii-ing their iiali-i e roumry lo a ferTrisL 
desire of power and <)i)ideiicc. How viiluoiis, in comparison, 
llu,'Atlienian club! but leader, biinish such wretches from tbv 
thoughts; they will sour thy temper.^ Deliver them over t.e 
self-eondetnnalion: if they liave any conscience left, the puiiisli 
ment will be severe. Wish them repentance. Extend Iha- 
wish to the arch traitor, now on deathbed, lorn to piece.s witi 
bodily di.seases, and still more with those of the mind. 

Lord €-if thou think’st on heaven's bliss. 

Hold up thy hand, make signal of thy hope.— 

I le dies, and makes no sign ! 

(This teas composed August 177 -''. 

I 

* Tlti s as composed in the year 1770 
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to menial servants, which the nation is now asha¬ 
med of. The Eaton scholars are at times sent to 
the highway to rob passengers. The strong, with¬ 
out control, tyranni'ie over the weak, subjecting 
them to every servile office, wiping shoes not ex¬ 
cepted. They are permitted to trick and deceive 
one another ; and the finest fellow is he who is the 
most ar^ul. Friendship indeed is cultivated, but 
such as we find among robbers: a boy would be 
run down, if he had no associate. I do not say, 
and am far from thinking, that such manners are 
inculcated by the masters ; but 1 say, and am sorry 
to say, that nothing is done to prevent or correct 
them. 

When a nation, formerlj? warlike and public 
spirited, is depressed by luxury and selfishness, doth 
nature afford no means for restoring it to its for- 
ir^er state ? The Emperor Hadrian declared the 
Cireeks a free people; nt>t doubting, but that a 
change so animating, would restore the fine arts 
to their pristine lustre.—A vain attempt; for the 
genius of the Greeks vanished w'ith their patrio¬ 
tism ; and liberty to them was no blessing. With 
respect to the PortUiguese, the decay of their power 
i and of their commerce, hath reduced them to a 
much lower state, than when they rose as it were 
out of nothing. At that tiirte they were poor, but 
innocent: at present they are poor, but corrupted 
with many vices. Their pride in particular, swells 
as high as when masters of the Indies. The follow¬ 
ing 
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ing ridiculous instance is a pregnant proof: shoes 
and stockings are prohibited to their Indian sub¬ 
jects ; though many of them would pay handsomely 
for the privilege. There is one obvious iheasure 
for reviving the Portuguese trade in India; but 
they have not so much vigour of* hiind remaining, 
as even to think of it. They still possess, in that 
country, the town and territory of , Gba,’ the town 
and territory of Diu, with some other ports, all 
admirably situated for trade. What" stands in the 
tvay but indolence merely, against declaring the 
places mentioned free ports, with liberty’ of con¬ 
science to traders of Hhatever religion ? Free tra¬ 
ders flocking there, under protection of the Portu¬ 
guese, would undermine the Dutch and English 
companies, which cannot trade upon an equal foot¬ 
ing with private merchants; and by that means 
the Portuguese trade j^ight again flourish. ' But 
that people are not yet brought so low, as to be 
compelled to change their manners, though redu¬ 
ced to depend on their neighbours even’ for com¬ 
mon necessaries : the gold and diamonds of Brazil, 
are a plague that corrupts all. Spain and Portu¬ 
gal afl'ord instructive political lessons ; the latter 
has been ruined by opulence ; the former, as will 
be seen afterwards, by taxes no less impolitic than 
oppressive. To enable these nations to recom¬ 
mence their former course, or any nation in the 
same condition, I can discover no means but pinch¬ 
ing poverty. Commerce and manufactures taking 

K. S wing, 
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wing, may leave a country in a very distressed 
condition : but a people may be very distressed, and 
yet very vitious; for vices generated by opulence 
are not soon cradicted. And, though other vices 
should at last vanish with the temptations that pro¬ 
moted them, indolence and pusillanimity will re¬ 
main for ever, unless by some powerful cause the 
opposite virtues be introduced. A very poor man, 
however indolent, will be .tempted, for bread, tr^ 
exert some activity ; and he may be trained gra¬ 
dually from less to more by the same means. Ac¬ 
tivity, at the same time, produces bodily strength ; 
which will restore courage 'Hid boldness. By such 
means a nation may be put in motion with the same 
advantages it had originally ; and its second pro¬ 
gress may prove as successful as the first. Thus 
nations go round in a circle : ^the first part of the 
progress is verified in u thousand instances but 
the world has not subsisted long enough to afi'ord 
any clear instance of the other *. 


* The following letter I had from a gentleman, who, though 
at Lisbon for the sake of health, neglects no opportunity to in¬ 
crease hi.s stock of knowledge. “ Nothing but ocular detnori- 
“ Stration could have convinced me, that the human species 
" maybe depraved to the degree that is exemplified in this 
" country. Whether with regard to politic.s, morals, arts, oi 
" social intercourse, it is equally defective. In short, exccjit- 
“ ing the mere elementary benefits of earth and air, thi.s eoiin- 
try is‘in the lowest state. Will you believe that I found not 
" a single man who could inform me of the price of land, veiy 

" few 
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I close this sketch with two illustrious examples 
of patriotism; one ancient, one modern ; one 

K 4 umonw 


“ few who had any notion to what value the predud of their 
“ country extends, or of its colonies. No one able to point 
“ out the means of reviving Portugal from its present desjtond- 
“ ing condition. With respect to a general plan of legislation, 
“ there is none ; unless the caprices of an ignorant despot may 
“ be called such, or the projects of a designing minister, con- 
“ stain ly endeavouring to depress the nobility, and to beggar 
“ the other orders of the state. This the Marquis Pombal has 
“ at length completed. He has left the crowii possessed of a 
“ third part of the land-property, the church enjoying another 
'• third, the remainder feft to an indigent nolwlity and their 
o vassals. He has sulgected every branch of commerce to 
ministerial emoluments, and fixed judicial proceedings, holli. 
‘ civil and .criminal, on tlie fluctuating basis of his own interest 
“ oi inclination. Take an instance of their law. A small pro- 
“ ])rictor having land adjoining to, (ir intermixed with, the 
land of a great proprietor, is obliged to sell his pos.session, 
“ ii' the other wishes to have it. In the case of several com- 
‘‘ petitois to the successiiin of land, it is the eialeavour of each 
■' to Niize the possession, well knowing that [jossessioii is eoin- 
“ moiily held the best title: and, at any rate, that there is no 
■ claim for rents during the time of litigation. Ali the eorir 
growing in Estremadurn must be sold at Lisboti. A tenth 
“ of ail sales, rents, wages, &c. goes to the King. These in- 
“ stances arc, I think, sufficient to give a notion of the present 
' .state of the kingdom, and of the merits of Pombal, wlio has- 
“ long had the reins in liis hands as first minister, wiio may 
justly boast of having freed his countrymen from the dread 
of becoming more wretched than they arc at ])re.sent. It. 
' gave me satisfaction to find the doctrines of the Sketches 
‘ finely illustrated in the history of this singidar kingdom, 
‘ I am,” &’c. , 
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among the whites, one among the blacks. Aristi¬ 
des the Athenian is famed above all the ancients 
for love to his country. Its safety and honour 
were the only objects of his ambition; and his sig¬ 
nal disinterestedness made it the same to him, whe¬ 
ther these ends were accomplished by himself, or 
by others, by his friends or his foes. One con¬ 
spicuous instance occurred before the battle of Ma¬ 
rathon. Of the ten generals chosen to command 
the Athenian army, he was one ; but, sensible that 
a divided command is subjected to manifold incon¬ 
veniences, he exerted all his influence for Miltia- 
des; and, at the same time, jtealously supported a 
proposal of Miltiades to meet the Persians in the 
field. His disinterestedness was still conspi¬ 
cuous with regard to Themistocles, his bitter ene¬ 
my. Suspending all enmity, he cordially agreed 
with him in every operation"Of the war; assisting 
him with his counsel and credit, and yet suffering 
him to engross all the honour. In peace he was 
the same, yielding to Themistocles in the admini¬ 
stration of government, and contenting himself 
with a subordinate place. In the senate, and in the 
assembly of the people, he made many proposals in 
a borrowed name, to prevent envy and opposition. 
He retired from public business at the latter part 
of his life, passing his time in training young men 
for serving the state, instilling into them principles 
of honour and virtue, and inspiring them with love 
to their country. His death unfolded a signal proof 

of 
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of the contempt he had for riches : he who had 
been treasurer of Greece during the lavishmeiit of 
^\'ar, did not leave money sufficient to defray tlie 
expence of his funerals : a British commissary, in 
like circumstances, acquires the riches of Croesus. 

The scene of the other example is Fouli, a Ne¬ 
gro kingdom in Africa. Such regard is paid there 
to royal blood, that no man can succeed to the 
crown, but who is connected with the first mo¬ 
narch, by an uninterrupted chain of females; a 
connection by males would give no security, as the 
women of that country are prone to gallantry. In 
the last century, the Prince of Sambaboa, the 
King’s nephew by his sister, was invested with the 
dignity of Kamalingo, a dignity appropriated to 
the presumptive heir. A liberal and generous 
mind, with undaunted courage, rivetted him in 
the affections of the nobility and people. They 
rejoiced in the expec^tion of having him for their 
King. But their expectation was blasted. The 
King, fond of his children, ventured a bold mea¬ 
sure, which was, to invest his eldest son with the 
dignity of Kamalingo, and to declare him heir to 
the crown. Though the Prince of Sambaboa had 
for him the laws of the kingdom, and the hearts 
of the people, yet he retired in silence to avoid a 
civil war. He could not, however, prevent men 
of rank from flocking to him ; which, being inter¬ 
preted a rebellion, the King raised an army, vow¬ 
ing to put them aU to the sword. As the King 

advanced, 
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advanced, the Prince retired, resolving riot to di'uw 
his sword against an uncle, whom he was accus¬ 
tomed to call father. But, finding that the com¬ 
mand of the army w'as bestowed on his rival, he 
made ready for battle. The Prince obtained a 
complete victory : but his heart was not elated. 
The horrors of a civil war stared him in the face : 
he bid farewell to his friends, dismissed his army, 
and retired into a neighbouring kingdom ; relying 
on the affections of the people to be placed on the 
throne after his uncle’s death. During banish¬ 
ment, which continued thirty tedious years, fre¬ 
quent attempts upon his life put his temper to a 
severe trial ; for, while he existed, the King hud 
no hopes that his son would reign in peace. He 
had the fortitude to surmount every trial j when, 
in the year 1702, beginning to yield to age and 
misfortunes, his uncle died. His cousin was de¬ 
posed ; and he was called, by the unanimous voice 
of the nobles, to reign over a people who adored 
him. 


SKEl'CH 
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PREFACE. 

IM the folloxcing slight Essay, intended for no¬ 
vices only, it satisfies my ambition, to rival certain 
pains-taking authors, zt>ho teach history in the per¬ 
spicuous mode of question and ansu'er. Among no¬ 
nces, it would be unpardonable to rank such of my 
fellow-citizens as are ambitious of a seat in Par¬ 
liament ; many of whom sacrifice the inheritance of 
their ancestors, for an opportunity to ewert their pa ¬ 
triotism in that august assembly. Can such a sacri- 
lice permit me to doubt of their being adepts in the 
mysteries of government, and of taxes in particular ? 
iheq ought at least to be initiated in these mysteries. 

It is of importance ,. that taxes, and their effects, 
be understood, not only by the members of our Par¬ 
liament, but by their electors: a representative will 
not readily vole for a destructive tax, when he can¬ 
not hope to disguise his conduct. The intention of 
the present sketch, is to uffold the principles upon 
which taxes ought to be founded, and to point out 

what 
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V}hat are beneficial, what noxious. I have endea- 
vourea to introduce some light into a subject involved 
in Egyptian darkness; and if that end be obtained, 
I shall die in the faith that I have not been an un¬ 
profitable servant to my country. 


t 

FINANCES. 

T his subject consists of many parts not a little 
intricate. A proper distribution will tend 
to perspicuity ; and I think it m^y be fitly divid¬ 
ed into the following sections. 1st, General Con¬ 
siderations on Taxes. 2d, Power of imposing 
Taxes. 3d, Different Sorts of Taxes, with their 
Advantages and Disadvantages. 4th, Manner of 
levying Taxes. 5th, Rules to be observed in Tax¬ 
ing. bth. Taxes examined with respect to their 
effects. 7th, Taxes for advancing Industry and 
Commerce. 


SECT. I. 

General Considerations on Taxes, 

A S opulence is not friendly to study and know¬ 
ledge, the men best qualified for being ge¬ 
nerals, admirals, judges, or ministers of state, are 

seldom 
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seldom opulent; andto make such men serve with¬ 
out pay, would be in effect to ease the rich at the 
expence of the poor. With respect to the milita¬ 
ry branch in particular, the bulk of those who 
compose an army, if withdrawn from daily labour, 
must starve, unless the public w’hich th-y serve af¬ 
ford them maintenance. A republican govern¬ 
ment, during peace, may indeed be supported at a 
very small charge, among a temperate and patrio¬ 
tic people. In a monarchy, a public fund is indis¬ 
pensable, even during peace ; and in war it is in¬ 
dispensable, whatever be the government. The 
Spartans carried all before them in Greece, but 
were forced to quit their hold, having no fund for 
a standing army ; and the other Greek states were 
obliged to confederate with the Athenians, w’ho 
had a public fund, and who, after the Persian war, 
became masters at sea. A defect so obvious in the 
Spartan government, did assuredly not escape Ly- 
curgus, the most profound of all legislators. Fore¬ 
seeing that conquest would be destructive to his 
countrymen, his sole purpose was to guard them 
from being conquered; which in Sparta requiiLd 
no public fund, as all the citizens were equal, i ,J 
equally bound to defend themselves and .oeir 
country. A state, it is true, without a ]iuhjic 
fund, is ill-qualified to oppose a slamling anr.y, re¬ 
gularly disciplined, and rcgtilarly p^id. But in 
political matters, experience is our on’ v ;-ure guide ; 
and the history of nations, at tiiat early period, 

was 
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was too barren to afford instruction. Lycurgus 
may well be excused, considering how little pro- 
gi'ess political knowledge had made in a much 
later period. Charles VII. of France, was the first 
in modern times who established a fund fora stand¬ 
ing army. Against that dangerous innovation, the 
crown-vassals had no resource but to imitate their 
sovereign ; and yet, without even dreaming of a 
resource, they suftered themselves to be under¬ 
mined, and at last overturned, by the King their 
superior. Thus, on the one liand, a nation how¬ 
ever warlike, that has not a public fund, is no 
match for a standing army enured to war ; exten¬ 
sive commerce, on the other hand, enables a nation 
to support a standing army ; but by introducing 
luxury, it eradicates manhood, and renders that 
army an unfit match for any poor and warlike in¬ 
vader, Hurd may seem the fate of nations laid 
thus open to destruction from every quarter. All 
that can lie said is, that snch vicissitudes seem 
enter into the i>cheine of Providence. 

The stability of land fits it, above all other sub- 
icct>, for a public patrimony. But as crown-lands, 
lie ojieii to the rapacity of favourites, it becomes 
necessary, when these are dissijxited, to introduce 
taxes; which have the following properties, that 
they unite in one common interest the sovereign 
and his subjects, and that they can be augmented 
pr diminished according to exigences. 

'riK 
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The art of levying money by taxes was so little 
understood in the sixteenth century, that after the 
famous battle of Pavia, in which the French King 
was made prisoner, Charles V. was obliged to dis¬ 
band his victorious army, though consisting but 
of 24,000 men, because he had not the art to levy, 
in his extensive dominions, a sum necessary to keep 
it on foot. So little knowledge was there in Eng¬ 
land of political arithmetic in the days of Ed¬ 
ward 111, that L. 1 ; 2: 4 on each parish w'as com¬ 
puted to be sufficient for raising a subsidy of 
Jj .50,000. It being found, that there were but 
S/OO parishes, exclusive of Wales, the Parliament, 
in order to raise the said subsidy, assessed on each 
])arish L. 5, 16s. 

In imposing taxes, ought not the expence of liv¬ 
ing to be deducted, and to consider the remain¬ 
der as the only taxable subject ? This mode was 
adopted in the state of Athens. A rent of 500 
measures of corn, burdened the landlord with the 
yearly contribution of a talent ; a rent of 300, 
burdened him with half a talent; a rent of 200, 
burdened him with the sixth part of a talent and 
land under that rent paid no tax. Here tlic tax 
was not in propoiiion to the estate, but to what 
could be spared out of it; or, in other w'ords, in 
proportion to the ability of the proprietor. At 
ihe same time, ability must not be estimated by 
what a man actually saves, which would exempt 
[he profuse and profligate from paying taxes, but 

by 
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by what a man can pay who lives with economy 
according to his rank. This rule is founded on 
the very nature of government: to tax a man’s 
food, or the subject that affords him bare necessa¬ 
ries, is worse than the denying him protection ; it 
starves him. Hence the-following proposition may 
be laid down as the corner-stone of taxation-build¬ 
ing, “ That every man ought to contribute to the 
“ public revenue, not in proportion to his sub- 
“ stance, but to his ability.” I am sorry to ob¬ 
serve, that this rule is little regarded in British 
taxes; though nothing would contribute more to 
sweeten the minds of the people, and to make 
them fond of their government, than a regulation 
fraught with so much equity. 

Taxes were long in use before it was discovered, 
that they could be made subservient to other pur¬ 
poses, beside that of supporting government. In 
the fifteenth century, the states of Burgundy re¬ 
jected with indignation a demand made by the 
Duke, of a duty on salt; though they found no 
other objection^ but that it would oppress the poor* 
people, who lived mostly on salt meat and salt fisli. 
It did not occur to them, that such a tax might 
hurt their manufactures, by raising the price of 
labour. A tax of two shillings on every hearth, 
known by the name of hearth-money, was granted 
to Charles II. his heirs and successors, for ever. It 
was abrogated by an act of William and Mary, 
nnno 1688, on the following preamble, “ That it is 

“ not 
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“ not only a great oppression upon the poorer sort, 
“ but a badge of slavery upon the whole people, 
“ exposing every man’s house to be entered into 
“ and searched at pleasure, by persons unknown 
“ to him.” Had the harm done by such a tax to 
our manufactures been at that time understood, it 
would have been urged as the capital reason against 
it. Our late improvements in commercial politics 
have unfolded an important doctrine. That taxes 
are seldom indifferent to the public good ; that 
frequently they arc more oppressive to the people, 
than beneficial to the sovereign ; and, on the other 
band, that they may be so contrived, as to rival 
bounties in promoting industry, manufactures, and 
commerce. These difi'erent effects of taxes, have 
rendered the subject not a little intricate. 

ft is an article of importance in government, to 
have it ascertained, what proportion of the annual 
income of a nation may be drawn from the people 
by taxes, without impoverishing them. An eighth 
part is held to be too much ; husbandry, com¬ 
merce, and population, would suffer. Davenaut 
says, that the Dutch pay to the public annually, 
the fourth part of the income of their country 
and he adds, that their strict economy enables 
them to bear that immense load, without raising 
the price of labour so high as to cut them out of 
the foreign market. It was probably so in the 
days of Davenant ; but of late, matters are much 
altered ; the dearness of living, and of labour, has 
VOL. II. L excluded 
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excluded all the Dutch manufactures from the fo¬ 
reign market. Till the French war in King Wil¬ 
liam’s reign, England paid in taxes but about a 
twentieth part of its annual income. 


SECT. II. 

Power of imposing Taxes. 

T hat to impose taxes belongs to the sove¬ 
reign, and to him only, is undoubted. But 
it has been doubted, whether even King and Par ¬ 
liament, who possess the sovereign authority in 
Britain, can legaly impose a tax without consent 
of the people. The celebrated Locke, in his Essay 
on Government*, lays down the following propo 
sition as fundamental. “ ’Tis true, governments 
“ cannot be supported without great charge ; and 
“ ’tis fit every one who enjoys his share of protec- 
“ tion should pay out of his estate his proportion 
“ for the maintenance of it. But still it must be 
“ with his own consent, i. e. he consent of the 
“ majority, giving it either by themselves, or their 
“ representatives chosen by them ; for if any one 
“ shall claim a power to lay and levy taxes on the 
“ people by his own authority, and without such 
“ consent of the people, he thereby invades the 
‘‘ fundamental law of property, and subverts the 

“ end 
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“ end of government. For what property have I 
“ in that which ano.ther may by right take when 
“ he pleases to himself?” No author has reflect¬ 
ed more honour on his native country, and on 
mankind, than Mr Locke. Yet no name is above 
truth ; and I am obliged to observe, though with 
regret, that in the foregoing reasoning the right of 
imposing taxes is laid upon a very cra'/,y founda¬ 
tion. It may indqfd be said with some colour, 
that the freeholders virtually empower their re¬ 
presentatives to tax them. But their vassals and 
tenants, who have no vote in electing members of 
Parliament, empower none to tax them ; yet they 
are taxed like others ; and so are the vassals and 
tenants of peers. Add to these an immense num¬ 
ber of artisans, manufacturers, day-labourers, do¬ 
mestics, &c. &c. with the whole female sex ; and 
it will ajrircar, that those who are represented in 
Parliament, make not the hundredth part of the 
taxable people. But further, it is acknowledged 
by our author, that the majority of the Lords and 
Commons must bind the minority. This circum¬ 
stance might have opened his eyes ; for surely the 
minority in this case are bound without their con¬ 
sent ; nay, against their consent. That a state 
cannot tax its subjects without their consent is a 
rash proposition, totally subversive of government. 
Locke himself has suggested the solid foundation 
of taxes, though inadvertently he lays no weight 
on it. I borrow his own words: “ That every 
• L 2 
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“ one who enjoys his share of protection, should 
“ pay out of his estate his proportion for the main- 
“ tenance of the government.” The duties of so¬ 
vereign and of subject arc reciprocal; and com¬ 
mon justice rcfjuires, that a subject or any person 
who is protected by a government, ought to pay 
for that protection. Similar instances without num¬ 
ber of such reciprocal duties, occur in the la^\ s of 
every civilized nation. A mtn calls for meat and 
drink in a tavern ; is he not bound to pay, tliough 
he made no agreement beforehand ? A man waft¬ 
ed over a river in a ferry boat, must pay the com¬ 
mon fare, though he made no promise. Nay, it is 
every man’s interest to pay for protection; govern¬ 
ment cannot subsist without a public fund; and 
what will become of individuals, when left open 
to every rapacious invader ? Thus taxes arc im¬ 
plied in the very nature of government; and the 
interposition of sovereign authority is 'only neces¬ 
sary for determining the expediency of utax ; and 
the quota, if found expedient. 

Many writers, misled by the res])ectable autho¬ 
rity of Locke, boldly maintain, that a British Par¬ 
liament cannot legally tax the American colonies, 
who arc not represented in Parliament. This pfo- 
porition, which has drawn the attention of the pu¬ 
blic of late years, has led me to be more explicit 
on the power of imposing taxes, than otherwise 
would be necessary. Tho^e who favour the inde¬ 
pendence of our colonies, urge, ” That a man ought 

* ‘ to 
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“ to have the disposal of what he acquires by ho- 
“ nest industry, subject to no control; whence the 
“ necessity of a Parliament for imposing taxes, 
“ where every individual is either personally pre- 
“ sent, or by a representative of his own election. 
“ The aid accordingly given to a British sovereign, 
“ is not a tribute, but a free and voluntary gift.” 
What is said above will bring the dispute within a 
very narrow compa^ If our colonists be British 
subjects, which hitherto has not been controvert¬ 
ed, they are subjected to the British legislature in 
every article of government; and as from the be¬ 
ginning they have been protected by Britain, they 
ought, like other subjects, to pay for that protec¬ 
tion. There never was a time less favourable to 
their claim of freedom from taxes, than the close 
of the late war with France. Had not Britain 
seasonably interposed, they would have been swal¬ 
lowed up by France, and become slaves to des- 
])otism. 

If it be questioned, by what acts is a man un¬ 
derstood to claim protection of a government; I 
answer. By setting his foot within the territory. 
If, upon landing at Dover, a foreigner be robbed, 
the law interposes for him as for a native. And as 
he. is thus protected, he pays for protection when he 
purchases a pair of shoes, or a bottle of beer. 'I'he 
case is clear, with respect to a man who can choose 
the place of his residence. But what shall be said 
of children, who are not capable of choice, nor of 
-< L 3 consent ? 
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consent ? They are protected ; and protection im¬ 
plies the reciprocal duty of paying taxes. As soon 
as a young man is capable of acting for himself, he 
is at liberty to choose bther protectors, if those who 
have hitherto protected him be not to his taste. 

If a legal pow . r to impose taxes without consent 
of the people, did necessarily imply a legal power 
to impose taxes at pleasure, without limitation, 
Locke’s argument wmuld be invincible, in a country 
of freedom at least, A power to impose taxes at 
pleasure, would indeed be an invasion of the fun- 
dame .tal law of property ; because under pretext 
of taxing, it would subject every man’s property 
to the arbitrary will of th overeign. But the 
argument has no weigh,!, where the sovereign’s 
power is limited. The reciprocal duties be^een 
sovereign and subject imply, that the peopleOTght 
to contribute what sums are necessary for the sup¬ 
port of government, and that the sovereign ought 
not to demand more. It is true, that there is no 
regular check against him, w hen he transgresses 
his duty in this particular; but there is an eliec- 
tual check in the nature of every government that 
is not legally despotic, viz, a general concert a- 
mong all ranks, to vindicate their liberty against a 
course of violence and oppression ; and multiplied 
acts of that kind have more than once brought a- 
bout such a concert. 

As every member of the body-politic is under 
protection of the government, every one of them, as 

observed 
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observed above, ought to pay for being protected j 
and yet this proposition has been controverted by 
an author of some note * ; who maintains, “ That 
“ the food and raiment furnished to the society^by 
“ husbatidinen and ma.nufacturers, are allthatthese 
“ good people are bound to contribute ; and sup- 
“ posing them bound to contribute more, it is not 
“ till others have done as much for the public.” 
At that rate, lawyers and physicians ought also to 
be e\cmpted from contributing ; especially those 
v\'lio draw the greatest sums, because they arc sup¬ 
posed to do the most good. Tluit argument, the 
suggestion of a benevolent heart, is no proof of an 
enlightened understanding. The lab 9 .urs of the 
farmer, of the lawyer, of the physician, contribiiti 
mite to the public fund, nor tend to deiVav 
thliR.pence of government. The luxurious pro¬ 
prietor of a great estate has a still better title to be 
exempted than the husbandman ; because he is a 
great'bcni'f'.ctor to the public, by giving bread to 
a variety of industrious people. In a word, every 
man ought to contribute for being protected ; and 
if a husbandman bq protected in worhing for bim- 
sclfone-and-fifty weeks yearly, he ought thankfully 
to work one week more, for defraying the expence ' 
of that protection. 


L 4 SECTS 


* L'Ami des Homme.?. 
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SECT. III. 

Different Sorts of Taxes, with their Advantages 
and Disadvantages. 

A LL taxes are laid upon persons, but in dif¬ 
ferent respects; a tax laid on a man person¬ 
ally, for himself and family, is termed ^capitation- 
tax ; a tax laid on him for his property, is termed 
a tax on goods. The latter is the only rational 
tax, because it may be proportioned to the ability of 
the proprietor. It has only one inconvenience, 
that his debts must be overlooked ; because to take 
these into the account, would lead to endless intri¬ 
cacies. But there is an obvious remedy for^at 
inconvenience; let the man who coinplains^ree 
himself of debt, by selling land or moveables; 
which will so far relieve him of the tax. Nor 
ought this measure to be considered as a hardship ; 
it is seldom the interest of a landholder to be in 
debt; and with respect to the public, the measure 
not only promotes the circulation of property, but 
is favourable to creditors, by procuring them pay¬ 
ment. A capitation-tax goes upon an erroneous 
principle, as if all men were of equal ability. 
What prompts it is, that many men, rich in bonds 
and other moveables that can easily be hid from 
public inspection, cannot be reached otherwise than 
bv a capitation-tax. But as, by the very sup¬ 
position, 
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position, such men cannot be distinguished from 
the mass of the people, that mode of taxing, miser¬ 
ably unequal, is rarely practised among enlightened 
nations. Russia labours under a capitation-tax. 
Some years ago, a capitation-tax was imposed in 
Denmark, obliging even day-labourers to |iiay for 
their wives and children. Upon the same absurd 
plan, a tax was imposed on marriage. One would 
be tempted to think, that population was intended 
to be discouraged. The Danish ministry have been 
sensible of the impropriety of such taxes; for a tax 
imposed on those ivho obtain titles of honour from the 
crown, is applied for relieving husbandmen of their 
capitation-tax. But a tax of this kind lies open to 
many other objections. It cannot fail to raise the 
price of labour, a poisonous effect in a country of in¬ 
dustry ; for the labourer will relieve himself of the 
tax, by heightening bis wages; more prudent it. 
would be to lay the tax directly on the employer, 
v\ Inch would remove the pretext for heightening 
wages. I'hc taxing of day-labourers, whether by 
capitation or in any other manner, has beside an 
clfect contrary to w hat is intended ; instead of in¬ 
creasing the public revenue, it virtually lessens it, 
by raising the pay of soldiers, sailors, and of every 
workman employed by government. 

Taxes upon goods arc of two kinds, viz. upon 
things consumable, and upon things not consu¬ 
mable. 1 begin with the latter. The land-tax 
in Britain, paid by the proprietor according to 

an 
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an invariable rule, and levied with very little ex¬ 
pence, is of all taxes the most just, and the most 
effectual. The proprietor, knowing beforehand the 
sum he is subjected to, prepares accordingly : and 
as each proprietor contributes in proportion to his 
estate,^the tax makes no variation in their relative 
opulence. The only improvement it is susceptible 
of, is the Athenian regulation, of exempting small 
estates that are no more than sufficient to afford 
bread to the fruged proprietor. In France, the 
land-tax seems to have been established on a very 
false foundation, viz. That the clergy perform their 
duty to the state by praying and instructing, that 
the noblesse fight for the state ; and consequently, 
that the only duty left to the farmer, is to defray 
the charges of government. This argument would 
hold, if the clergy were not paid for praying, nor 
the noblesse for fighting. Such a load upon the 
poorest members of the state, is an absurdity in po¬ 
litics. And to render it still more absurd, the ta.\ 
on the farmer is not imposed by an invariable rule 
every one is taxed in proportion to his apparent 
circumstances, which in eflect is to tax industry. 
Nor is this all. Under pretext of preventing fa¬ 
mine, the exporting of corn, even from province to 
province, is frequently interrupted; by which it 
happens, that the corn of a plentiful year is de¬ 
stroyed by insects, and in a year of scarcity is en¬ 
grossed by merchants. Suppose a plan were desi¬ 
derated for discouraging agriculture, here is one 

actually 
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actually put in execution, the success of which is 
infallible. “ Were it related,” observes a French 
writer, “ in some foreign history, that there is a 
“ country extremely fertile, in a fine climate, en- 
“ joying navigable rivers, with every adi^antage 
“ for the commerce of corn ; and yet that the 
“ product is not sufiicient for the inhabitants; 
“ would not one conclude the people to be stupid 
“ and barbarous ? And yet this is the case of 
“ France.” He adds the true reason, W'hich is, 
the discouragement husbandry lies under by op¬ 
pressive taxes. We have Diodorus Siculus for our 
authority, that the husbandman was greatly respec¬ 
ted in Hindustan. Among other nations, says he, 
the land during war lies untilled; but in Hindos- 
tan, husbandmen arc sacred, and no soldier ven¬ 
tures to lay a hand on them. They are consider¬ 
ed as servants of the public, who cannot be dis¬ 
pensed with. 

It is a gross error to maintain, that a tax on 
land is the same with a tax on the product of land. 
I'lie former, which is the English mode, is no dis¬ 
couragement to industry and improvements: on 
the contrary, the higher the value of land is raised 
the less will the tax be in proportion. The latter, 
which is the French mode, is a great discou¬ 
ragement to industry and improvements; because 
the more a man improves, the deeper he is taxed. 
The tenth part of the product of land, is the only 
tax that is paid in China. This tax, of the same 

nature 
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nature with the tithe paid among us to the clergy, 
yields to the British mode of taxing the land itself, 
and not its product; but is less exceptionable than 
the land-tax in France, because it is not arbitrary. 
The Chinese tax, paid in kinci, is stored in maga¬ 
zines, and sold from time to time for maintaining 
the magistrates and the array, the surplus being 
remitted to the treasury. In case of famine, it is 
sold to the poor people at a moderate price. In 
Tonquin, there is a land-tax, which, like that in 
France, is laid upon the peasants, exempting peo¬ 
ple of condition, and the literati in particular. 
Many grounds that bear not corn, contribute hay 
for the king’s elephants and cavalry; which the 
poor peasants are obliged to carry to the capital, 
even from the greatest distance ; a regulation no 
less injudicious than slavish. 

The w indow-tax, the coach-tax, and plate-tax, 
come under the present head, being taxes upon 
things not consumable. In Holland horses are 
taxed ; and there is a tax on domestic servants, 
which deserves well to be imitated. Vanity in 
Britain, and love of show, have multiplied domes¬ 
tics, far beyond necessity, and even beyond conve¬ 
nience. A number of idlers collected in a luxu¬ 
rious family, become vitious and debauched ; and 
many useful hands are w ithdrawn from husbandry 
and manufactures. In order that the tax may 
reach none but the vain and splendid, those who 
have but one servant pay nothing; two domestics 

subject 
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subject the master to five shillings for each, three 
to ten shillings for each, four to twenty shillings, 
five to forty shillings, and so on in a geometrical 
progression.. In Denmark, a farmer is taxed for 
every plough he uses. If the tax be intended for 
discouraging extensive farms, it is a happy contri¬ 
vance, agreeable to sound policy ; for small farms 
increase the number of temperate and robust peo¬ 
ple, fit for every sort of labour. 

Next of taxes upon things consumable. The 
taxes that appear the least oppressive, because dis¬ 
guised, are what are laid on our manufactures: the 
tax is advanced by the manufacturer, and drawn 
from the purchaser as part of the price. In Rome, 
a tax was laid upon every man who purchased a 
slave. It is reported by some authors, that the tax 
was remited by the Emperor Nero ; and yet no 
alteration was made, but to oblige the vender to 
advance the tax. Hear Tacitus on that subject*. 
“ Vcctigal quinta; et vicesima; venalium manci- 
“ jiiorum remissum, specie magis quttm vi; quia 
“ cum venditor pendere juberetur, in partem pre- 
“ tii emptoribus accresccbatj-.” Thus, witli re¬ 
spect to our taxes on soap, shoes, candles, and other 
things consumable, the purchaser thinks he is only 

paying 

* Annul. lih. 13. 

+ “ Til/.' lax of 11 tWPnty-fiftli upon slaves to be sold was re- 
“ milted more in appearance llian in reality; beeau.se when the 
“ sellei was ordered to pay it, he laid it upon the priec to the 
“ buyer.” 
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paying the price, and never dreams that he is pay¬ 
ing a tax. To support the illusion, the duty ought 
to be moderate: to impose a tax twenty times the 
value of the commodity, as is done in France with 
respect to salt, raises more disgust in the people as 
an attempt to deceive them, than when laid on 
without disguise. Such exorbitant taxes, which 
arc paid with the utmost reluctance,' cannot be 
made effectual but by severe penalties, equal to 
what are inflicted on the most atrocious criiiiinals; 
which, at the same time, has a bad eflect with re¬ 
spect to morals, as it blends great and small crimes 
together, and tends to lessen the horror one natu¬ 
rally conceives at the former. 

Such taxes arc attended with another signal ad¬ 
vantage : they bear a proportion to the ability of 
the contributors, the opulent being commonly the 
greatest consumers. The taxes on coaches and on 
plate are paid by men of fortune, without loading 
the industrious poor , and, on that acconnt, arc ex¬ 
cellent ; being imposed, however, without disguise, 
they arc paid witli more reluctance by the rich, 
than taxes on consumption are by the poor. 

I add one other advantage of taxes on consump¬ 
tion. They are finely contrived to connect the in¬ 
terest of the sovereign with that of his subjects ; 
for his profit arises from their prosperity. 

Such are the advantages of a tax on consump¬ 
tion ; but it must not be praised, as attended with 
no inconvenience. I'he retailer, under pretext of 

the 
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the tax, raises the price higher than barely to in¬ 
demnify himself; by which means the tax is com¬ 
monly doubled on the consumer. The inconve¬ 
nience, however, is but.temporary. “ Such extor- 
“ tion,” says Daveruint, “ cannot last long; for 
“ every commodity in common use finds in the 
“ market its true value and price.” 

There is another inconvenience much more di¬ 
stressing, because it admits not a remedy, and be¬ 
cause it affects the state itself. Taxes on consump¬ 
tion, being commonly laid on things of the greatest 
use, raise a great sum to the public without much 
burdening individuals ; the duty on coal, for ex¬ 
ample, on candle, on leather, on soap, on salt, on 
malt, and on malt-li(juor. These duties, however, 
carry in their bosom a slow poison, by raising the 
price of labour and of manufactures. De Wit ob¬ 
serves, that the Dutch taxes ui)on consumption 
have raised the price of their broad-cloth forty per 
cent.; and our manufactures, by the same means, 
are raised at least thirty per cent. Britain has long 
laboured under this chronical distemper; which, 
by excluding her from foreign markets, will not 
only put an end to her own manufactures, but will 
open a wide door to the foreign, as smuggling can¬ 
not be prevented w here commodities imported are 
much cheaper than our own. The Dutch taxes on 
consumption are exceedingly high ; and yet neces¬ 
sary, not only for defivaying the expcnce of govern¬ 
ment, but for guarding their frontier, and, above 

all 
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all, for keeping out the sea ! The industry, how¬ 
ever, and frugality of the people, enable them to 
bear that heavy burden without murmuring. But 
other European nations have now acquired a share 
of the immense commerce formerly carried on by 
the Dutch alone. Their trade, aeeordingly, is on 
the decline ; and, when it sinks a little lower, the 
heavy taxes will undoubtedly depopulate their 
country. 

Nor ought it to be overlooked, that taxes on 
consumption are not equally proper in every ease. 
They are proper in a populous country, like Hol¬ 
land ; because the expence of collecting is but a 
trifle, compared with the sums collected. But, in 
a country thinly peopled, such taxes are improper; 
because the expence of collecting makes too great 
a proportion of the sums collected : in the High¬ 
lands of Scotland, the excise on ale and spirits de¬ 
frays not the expence of levying tlic people are 
burdened, and the government is not supported. I 
suspect that the window-tax in Scotland lies open 
to the same objection. 

A lottery is a sort of tax different from an}’ that 
have been mentioned. It is a tax of all, the most 
agreeable, being entirely voluiuarv. An a])petitc 
for gaining, inherent even in savages, prompts mul - 
titudes to venture their money in hopes of a high 
pri’/.e; though they cannot altogether hide from 
themselves the inequality of the play. But it is 
well, that the selfish passions of men can be made 

subservient 
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subservient to the public good. Lotteries, how¬ 
ever, produce one unhappy effect. They blunt 
the edge of industry, by directing the attention to 
a more compendious mode of gain. At the same 
time, the money acquired by a lottery, seldom 
turns to account; for what comes without trouble^ 
goes commonly without thought. 


SECT. IV. 

Manner of levying Taxes i 

T O avoid the rapacity of farmers, a mild go 
vernment wilL in most cases, prefer manage¬ 
ment ; i. e. it will levy taxes by officers appointed 
for that purpose. Montesquieu *, haS handled that 
point with his usual sprightly elegance. 

Importation-duties are commonly laid upon the 
importer before the cargo is landed, leaving him 
to add the duty to the price of the goods ; and the 
facility of levying, is the motive for preferring that 
mode. But, is it not hard, that the importer should 
be obliged to advance a great sum iii name of duty, 
before drawing a shilling by the saje of his goods? 
It is not only hard, but grossly unjust; for, if 
the goods perish without being sold, the duty is 
VOL. II. M lost 


* L’Esprit dcs Loix, liv, 13. di. 10 
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lost to the importer : he has no claim against the 
public for restitution. This has more the air of 
despotism, than of a free government. Would it 
not be more equitable, that the goods should be 
lodged in a public warehouse, under custody of re¬ 
venue-officers, the importer paying the duty as 
goods are sold ? According to the present mode, 
the duty remains with the collector three years, in 
order to be repaid to the importer, if the goods be 
exported within that time ; but, by the mode pro 
posed, the duty would be paid to the treasury ai 
goods are sold, which might be within a month 
from the time of importation, perhaps a week ; and 
the treasury would profit, as well as the fair trader. 
There are public warehouses adjoining to the 
customhouse of Bourdeaux, where the sugars of the 
French colonies are deposited, till the importer 
finds a market; and he pays the duty gradually as 
sales are made. It rejoices me, that the same mode 
is adopted in this island with respect to some fo¬ 
reign articles necessary in our trade with Africa ; 
the duty is not demanded, till the goods be shipped 
for that continent. It is also adopted with respect 
to foreign salt, and with respect to rum imported 
from our sugar colonies. 

Beside the eqpity of what is here proposed, which 
relieves the importer from advance of money, and 
from risk, many other advantages would be deriv¬ 
ed from it. In the first place, the merchant, lia- 
ving no occasion to reserve any portion of his capi¬ 
tal 
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tul for answering the duty, would be enabled to 
comnu-nce trade with a small stock, or to increase 
his trade, if his stock be large : trade wotild flou¬ 
rish, ami the public revenue would increase in pro¬ 
portion. Secondly, It would lessen smuggling; 
many who commence trade with upright intention, 
are tempted to smuggle for want of ready money 
to pay the duty. Thirdly, this manner of levy¬ 
ing tile duty, would not only lessen the number of 
olliccr-:, but remove every reason for claiming dis¬ 
count on pretext of leakage, samples, and the dry¬ 
ing or shrinking of goods. In the present manner 
of levying, that discount must be left to the discre¬ 
tion of the officer ; a private understanding is thus 
opened between him and the luerchant, hurtful to 
the revenue, and destructive to morals. Fourthly, 
I’he merchant woidd he enabled to lower his prices, 
and be forced to lower them, by having many ri¬ 
vals ; which, at the same time, would give access to 
heighten importation-duties, without raising the 
priec of foreign commodities above uhatitisat 
present. But the capital advantage of all would 
be, to render, in effect, every port in Britain a 
free port, enabling English merchants, many of 
whom have great capitals, to outstrip foreigners in 
what is termed a commerce of speculation. This 
island is well situated for such commerce; and, 
were our ports free, the productions of all climates 
would be stored up in them, ready for exportation* 
when a market offers; an excellent plan for increa- 

M 3 sing 
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sing our shipping, and for producing boundless 
wealth. 


SlEGT. V. 

Ituks to be observed in Taxing. 

T he different objects of taxes, and the intn- 
cacy thereby occasioned, require general 
rules, not only ibr directing the legislature in im¬ 
posing them, but for enabling others to judge what 
are beneficial, and what hurtful. 

The first rule I shall suggest is, That, wherever 
there is an opportunity of smuggling, taxes ought 
to be moderate ; for smuggling can never effectu¬ 
ally be restrained, where the cheapness of imported 
goods is in effect an insuraiKe against the risk ; in 
which view. Swift humorously observes, that two 
and two do not always make four. A duty of 15 
per cent, upon printed linen imported into France, 
encourages smuggling: a lower duty would produce 
a greater sum to the public^ and be more beneficial 
to the French manufacturer. Bone-lace imported 
into France is charged with a duty of £0 per cent. 
in order to favour that manufacture at home ; but 
in vain ; for bonc-lace is easily smuggled, and the 
price is little higher than before. The high duty on 
succus liquoritice imported into Britain, being L. 7, 
Ss. fid. per hundred weight, was a great encou¬ 
ragement 
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ragement for smuggling ; for which reason it is re¬ 
duced to 30 shillings per hundred weight 

Smuggling of tea, which draws great sums from 
Britain, is much encouraged by its high price at 
home. As far as I can judge, it would be profit¬ 
able, both to the public and to individuals, to lay 
aside the importation-duty, and to substitute in its 
stead a duty on the consumer. Freedom of impor¬ 
tation would enable the East India Company to sell 
so cheap, as effectually to banish smuggling; and 
the low price of tea would enable the consumer to 
pay a pretty smart duty, without being much out 
of pocket. The following mode is proposed, as a 
hint merely that may lead to improvements. Let 
every man who uses tea, be subjected to a moderate 
tax, proportioned to his mode of living. Absolute 
precision cannot be expected in proportioning the 
tax on families; but gross inequality may easily be 
prevented. For instance, let the mode of living be 
de termined by the equipage that is kept. A coach 
or chaise with two horses, shall subject a family to 
a yearly tax of L. 10; heightening the tax in pro 
portion to the number of horses and carriages; two 
servants in livery, without a carriage, to a tax of 
40s.; every other family paying 20s. Every fa¬ 
mily where tea is used, must be entered in the col¬ 
lector’s books, with its mode of living, under a 
heavy penalty ; which would regulate the coach- 

M 3 tax, 
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tax, as well as that, on lea. Such a tax, little ex¬ 
pensive in levying, woukl undoubtedly be etFcc- 
tual: a master of a family is imprudent indeed, if 
he put it in the power of the vender, of amalicicnis 
neighbour, or of a disgusted servant, to subject him 
to a heavy penalty. This tax, at the same time, 
would be the least disagreeable of any that is levied, 
without disguise ; being in cITcct a voluntary tax, 
as the nx)dc of living is voluntary. Nor w’onkl it 
he difiicLitt to temper the tax, so as to afford 
greater sum to the public than it receives at pre¬ 
sent from tlie importation- duty, and yet to cost our 
people no more for tea than they pay at present,: 
-onsidering the high price of the commodity 
To favour our ou n cambric manufacture, the 
importation of it is proliibited. The unhappy cir¬ 
cumstance is, that fine cambric is easily smuggled :. 
die price is great, and the bulk small. Would it 
'lot be more politic, to admit importation under a 
duty so moderate a:s not to encourage smuggling 
riic duly applied for promoting our own cambric - 
manufacture, would in rime so improve it, as to jmt 
Us above the hazard of rivalship, with respect at 
least to our own consumption. .It is pleasant to 
trace the piogressive effects of such a plan. The 
importation-duties would at first be considerable ; 
and yet no higher than necessary for nursing an in¬ 
fant manufacture. As the manufacture improves, 

more 

* in Hollaudj ii I'jcrson i‘; proliibited front drinking tea 
Qi)t, licence, for which he pay-s a yeatly Mtm, 
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inori- and more of it would be consumed at home ; 
and ihe duty would fall in proportion. But then 
this small duty would be sufficient to encourage a 
manufacture now approaching to perfection. 

High duties on importation are immoral, as well 
as impolitic ; for, is it not unjustifiable in a legisla¬ 
ture', first to tempt, and then to punish for yielding 
to the temptation ? 

As an appendix to the rule for preventing smug¬ 
gling, I add, that a tax upop a fashion, which can 
be laid aside at pleasure, can little be depended on. 
In the year 17^7, a duty was laid on chip-hats, 
worn at that time by women of fashion. They 
were instantly laid aside, and the tax produced no¬ 
thing. 

A second rule is. That taxes expensive in the le¬ 
vying ought to be avoided ; being heavy on the 
people, without a proportional benefit to the reve¬ 
nue. Our land-tax is admirable : it affords a great 
sum, levied with very little cxpence. The duties 
on coaches, and on gold and silver-plate, are simi¬ 
lar •, and so would be the tax on tea above propo¬ 
sed. The taxes that are the most hurtful to trade 
and manufactures, such as the duties on soap, candle, 
leather, are expensive in levying. 

A third rule is, To avoid arbitrary taxes. They 
are disgustful to all, not excepting those who are 
favourably treated ; because self-partiality seldom 
permits a man to think that justice is done him. 
\ tax laid on persons, in proportion to their trade, 

M 'll or 
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or their prudence, must he arbitrary, even where 
strict justice is intended; because it depends on 
vague opinion or conjecture ; every man thinks 
himself injured; and the si^m levied does not ba¬ 
lance the discontent it occasions. The tax laid on 
the French farmer in proportion to his substance, 
is an intolerable grievance, and a great engine 
of oppression; if the farmer exert any activity 
in meliorating his land, he is sure to be doubly 
taxed* Ifamburgh adof’^is the only instance of a 
tax on,trade arid riches, that is willingly paid, and 
that consequently is levied without oppression. 
Every merchant puts ptivatcly into i|ie public 
chest the sum that, in his own opinion, he ought to 
contribute ; a singular example of integrity in a 
great trading town, for there is no suspicion of 
wrong in that tacit contribution, jlut this state is 
not yet corrupted by luxury. 

Because many vices that poison a nation arise 
from inequality pf fortune, I propose it as a fourth 
rule, to remedy that inequality as much as pos¬ 
sible, by relieving the poor, and buitlenir.g the 
rich. Heavy taxes are lightly borne by men of 
overgrown estates. Those proprietors especially, 
who wound the public, by converting much land 
from profit to pleasure, ought not to be s[)ared. 
Would it not contribute greatly to the public 
good, that a tax of L. 50 should be laid on every 
house that has 50 windows ; L. 150 on houses of 
|()0 windows; and L. 400 on houses of 200 win¬ 
dows-. 
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(lows. By the same principle, every deer-park of 
200 acres ought tp pay L. 50 ; of 500 acres L. 200 ; 
and of 1000 acres L. 600. Fifty acres of pleasure- 
grouncl to pay L. 30 ; 100 such acres L. 80; 150 
acres L. 200 and 200 acres L. 300. Such a tax 
rvould have a collateral good eifect; it wpuld pro¬ 
bably move high-minded men tp leave out more 
ground tor maintaining the poor, than they are 
commonly inclined to do. 

A fifth rule of capital importance, as it regards 
the interest of the state in general, is, That every 
tax which tends to impoverish the nation ought to 
be rejected with indignation. Such taxes contra¬ 
dict the. very nature of government, which is to 
protect, not to oppress. And, supposing the inte¬ 
rest of the governing power to be only regarded, a 
state is not measured by the extent of its territory, 
but by what the subjects are able to pay annually 
without end. A sovereign, how'ever regardless of 
his duty as a father of his people, wifi regard that 
rule for his own sake; a nation impoverished by 
oppressive taxes, will reduce the sovereign at last to 
the same poverty; for he cannot levy what they 
cannot pay. 

Whether taxes imposed on common necessaries, 
whic h fall heavy upon the labouring poor, be of 
the kind now mentioned, deserves the most serious 
deliberation. Where they tend to promote indus¬ 
try, they are highly salutary : where they deprive 
ps of foi cigif markets, by raising the, price of labour 

and 
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and of manufactures, they are highly noxious. In 
some cases, industry may be promoted by taxes, 
without raising the price of labour and of manu¬ 
factures. Tobolsk! in Siberia is a populous town, 
the price of provisions is extremelylow, and the 
people on that account are extremely idle. While 
they are masters of a farthing, they work none; 
when they are pinched with hunger, they gain in 
a day, what maintains llicm a week; they never 
think of to-mo*'row, nor of providing against wanl- 
Atas there iipbn necessaries would probably excite 
some degree of industry. Such a tax, renewed 
ftom time to time, and augmented gradually, 
would promote industry more and more, so as to 
stpieeze out of that lazy people three, four, or even 
five days labour weekly, without raising their 
tvages, or the price of their work. But beware of 
a general rule. The effect would be very different 
in Britain, where moderate labour without much 
rela.xation is requisite for living comfortably : in 
every such case, a permanent tax upon necessaries 
fails not in time to raise the price of labour. It is 
true, that, in a single year of scarcity, there is com¬ 
monly more labour than in plentiful years. But, 
suppose scarcity to continue many years successive¬ 
ly, or suppose a permanent tax on necessaries, 
wages must rise till the labourer find comfortable 
living ; if the employer obstinately stand out, the 
labourer will in despair abandon the work altoge¬ 
ther, and commence beggar; or will retire to u 

country 
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country less burdened with taxes. Hence a salu¬ 
tary doctrine, That, where cxpcncc of living equals, 
or nearly equals, what is gained hy bodily labour, 
moderate taxes renewed from time to time after 
considerable intervals, will promote industry, \\ ith- 
OLit raising the price of labour ; but that permanent 
taxes will unavoidably raise the price of labour, 
and of manufactures. In Holland, the high price 
cf provisions and of labour, occasioned by perma¬ 
nent taxes, have excluded from the foreign market 
every one of their manufactures that can be sup¬ 
plied by other nations. Heavy taxes have annihi¬ 
lated their once flourishiiy^ manufactures of wool, 
of silk, of gold and silver, and many others. The 
prices of labour and of manufactures have in 
England been immoderately raised by the same 
means. 

To prevent a total downflrl of our manufactures, 
several political writers hold, that the labouring 
poor ought to be disburdened of all taxes. The 
royal tithe proposed for France, instead of all other 
taxes, published in the name of Mareschal Vaubhan, 
or such a tax laid upon land in England, early im¬ 
posed, miglit have produced wonders. But the 
expedient woidd now come too late, at least in Eng¬ 
land ; such profligacy have the poor-rates produc¬ 
ed among the lower ranks, that to relieve them 
from taxes, would probably make them work less, 
but assuredly would not make them work cheaper. 
It is vain, therefore, to think of a remedy against 

idleness 
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idleness and high wages, while the poor-rates sub¬ 
sist in their present form. Davenant pronounces, 
that the English poor-rates will in time be the 
bane of their manufactures. He computes, that 
the persons receiving alms in England, amounted 
to one million and two hundred thousand; the 
half of w'hom at least would have continued to 
work, had they not relied on parish-charity. But 
of this more at large in a separate sketch. 

Were the poor-rates abolished, a general act of 
naturalization w'ould not only augment the strength 
of Britain, by adding to the number of its people, 
but would compel the natives to work cheaper, and 
consequently to be more industrious. 

If these expedients be not relished, the only one 
that remains for preserving our manufactures, is, 
to encourage their exportation by a bounty, such 
as may enable us to cope with our rivals in foreign 
markets. But, where is the fund for a bounty so 
extensive; It may be raised out of land, like the 
Athenian tax above mentioned, burdening great 
proprietors in a geometrical proportion, and free¬ 
ing those who have not above L. 100 of land-rent. 
That tax w'ould raise a great sum to the public, 
without any real loss to those who are burdened ; 
for comparative riches would remain the same as 
formerly. Nay, such a tax would in time prove 
highly beneficial to land-proprietors; for, by pro¬ 
moting industry and commerce, it would raise the 
rent of land much above the contribution. The 

sums 
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sums contributed, laid out upon interest at five 
per cent, would not produce so great profit. To 
make landholders embrace the tax, may it not be 
thought sufficient, that, unless for some bouuty, our 
foreign commerce must vanish, and land be reduc¬ 
ed to its original low value ? Can any man hesi¬ 
tate about paying a shilling, when it prevents the 
Joss of a pound ? 

I shall close with a rule of deeper concern than 
nil that have been mentioned, which is. To avoid 
taxes that require the oath of party. They are 
destructive to morals, as being a, temptation to per¬ 
jury. Few there arc so wicked, as to hurt other* 
by perjury ; at the same time, not many of the 
lower ranks scruple mucli at perjury, when it pre¬ 
vents hurt to themselves. Consider the duty on 
candle ; those only who brew for sale, pay the duty 
on raalt-liquor •, and to avoid the brewer’s oath, 
the quantity is ascertained by officers who attend 
the process ; but the duty on candle is oppressive, 
as comprehending poor people who make no cau¬ 
dle for sale •, and is subversive of morals, by re 
quiring their oath upon the quantity they make for 
their own use. Figure a poor widow, burdened 
with five or six children: she is not permitted to 
make ready a little food for her infants by the 
light of a rag dipped in grease, without paying 
what sire has not to pay, or being guilty of per¬ 
jury. However upright originally, poverty and 
anjiiety about her infants, will tempt her to conceal 

the 
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the truth, and to deny upon oath—a sad lesson to 
her poor children : ought they to be punished for 
copying after their mother, whom they loved and 
reveled ? Whatever she did appears right in their 
eyes. The manner of levying the salt-tax in Trance 
is indeed arbitrary ; but it has not an immoral 
tendency : an oath is avoided ; and every master 
of a family pays for the quantity he is presumed 
to consume. Frencii wine is often imported into 
Britain as Spanish, which pays less duty. 'To check 
that fiaud, the importer’s oath is required ; and, 
if perjury be suspected, a jury is set upon him in 
Txcliequer. This is horrid ; the importer is tempt¬ 
ed by a high duty on I'rench wine to commit per¬ 
jury ; for which he is prosecuted in a sovertigir 
court, open to all the world : he turns desperate, 
and loses all sense of honour. Thus, customhouse 
oaths have become a proverb, as meriting no re¬ 
gard ; and corruption ^creeping on, will become 
universal. Some^ goods imported pay a duty 
valorem; and to ascertain the value, the importer’s 
oath is required. In China, the books of the mer¬ 
chants are trusted, without an oath. Why not imi 
tate so laudable a practice ? If our people be more 
corrupted, perjury niAy be avoided, by ordaining 
the merchant to deliver his goods to any who will 
demand them, at the rate stated in his books; with 
the adftition of ten per cent, as a sufficient profit 
to hnnielf. Oatlis have been greatly multiplied in 
Britain since the Revolution, without reserve, and 

contrary 
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contrary to sound policy. New oaths have been 
invented against those who arc disaffected to the 
government; against fictitious titles in electing 
Parliament-members; againjt defrauding the re¬ 
venue, &.C. Sic. ddiey have been so hackneyed, 
and have become so familiar, as to be held a mat¬ 
ter of form merely. Perjury has dwindled into a 
venial transgression, and is scarce held an imputa¬ 
tion on any man’s character. Lamentable indeed 
has been the conduct of our legislature ; instead 
of laws for reforming gr improving morals, the 
imprudent multiplication of oaths has not only 
spread corruption through every rank, but, by an¬ 
nihilating the authority of aii oath over conscience, 
has rendered it entirely ineffectual. 


SECT. VI. 

A * 

Taxes examined wUh re,sp€Ct to their Ejects. 

"VJO other political subject is of greater impoc- 
i. ^ tance to Britain than 1;he present: a whole 
life might be profitably bestowed on it, and a large 
volume ; hut hiiits only are my task. Considering 
taxes with regard to their effects, they may be 
commodiously distinguished into five kinds. Tirst, 
Taxes that increase the public revenue, without 
producing any other effect, good or had. Second, 

Tax-c;-' 
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Taxes that increase the public revenue; and are 
also beneficial to manufactures and commerce. 
Third, Taxes that increase the public revenue ; 
but are hurtful to nIanufactUres and commerce. 
Fourth, Taxes that are hurtful to manufactures and 
commerce, without increasing the public revenue. 
Fifth, Taxes that are hurtful to manufactures and 
commerce ; and also lessen the public revenue. 
I proceed to instances of each kind, drawn chiefly 
from British taxes. 

Our land-tax is an illustrious instance of the first 
kind : it produces a revenue to the public, levied 
with very little expence ; and it hurts no mortal ; 
for a landholder tvho pays for having himself and 
his estate protected, cannot be said to be hurt. 
The duty on coaches is of the same kind. Both 
taxes, at the same time, arc agreeable to sound 
principles. Men ought to contribute to the public 
revenue, as far as they are benefited by being 
protected ; a rich man requires protection for his 
possessions, as well as for his person, and therefore 
ought to contribute largely : a poor man requires 
protection for his person only, and therefore ought 
to contribute little. 

A tax on foreign luxuric.s is an instance of the 
second kind. It increases the public revenue : and 
it greatly benefits individuals ; not only by restrain¬ 
ing the consumption of foreign luxuries, but by 
encouraging our own manufactures. Britain en¬ 
joys a monopoly of coal exported to Holland j and 

the 
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the duty on exportation is agreeable to sound po¬ 
licy, being paid by the Dutch. This duty is ano¬ 
ther instance of the second kind ; it raises a con¬ 
siderable revenue to the public ; and it enables us 
to cope with the Dutch in every manufacture that 
employs coal, such as dyeing, distilling, works of 
glass and of iron. And these manufactures in Bri¬ 
tain, by the dearness of labour, are entitled to some 
aid. A tax on horses, to prevcait their increase, 
would be a tax of the same kind. The incredible 
mnnber of horses used in ct aches and other wheel- 
< uniages, bar, raised the price of labour, by dou¬ 
bling the priie of oat meal, the food of the labour¬ 
ing poor in many parts of Britain. The price of 
wheal is also raided by tlie same means ; because 
'he vast (juantity of land c!n[)1oyed in producing 
oats lessens' the ({uuntity for wheat. I would not 
exempt even pluugli-horscs fiom the tax ; be¬ 
cause in every view it is more :ul\antagecus to use 
oxen *. bo little legartl [;aiu to these considera¬ 
tions 

* They are giefijalile for luishantlry in several respects. 
Tiiev arc cheaper tliiui hrirse.s: their footl, their harness, their 
shoes, tire aUcndai.ce oh lliein, ninth less ex{>ensive ; and their 
dung iniich heltcr for land. Horses are more subject to dis¬ 
eases; and when diseased oi old arc totally useless; a stock 
for a farm must he renewed at least every ten years; wliercas a 
stock of oxen may he kept entire for ever without .any new ex- 
pence, as they will always draw a full price v hen fatted for food. 
Nor is a horse more docile than a ox: a couple of oxen in a 

plough 
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tions, that a coach whether drawn by two horses 
or by six, pays the same duty. 

As to the third kind, our forefathers seem to 
have had no notion of taxes but for increasing the 
public revenue, without once thinking of the hurt 
that may be done to individuals. In the reign of 
Edward VI. a poll-tax was laid on sheep. And so 
late as the reign of William 111. marriage was 
taxed. I am grieved to observe, that even to this 
day we have many taxes detrimental to the state, 
as being more o]ipressive upon the people than 
gainful to the public revenue. Multiplied taxes 
on the necessaries of life, candle, soap, leath^^ ale, 
salt, &c. raise the price of labour, and consequent¬ 
ly of manufactures. If they shall have the effect 

to 


plough require not a driver more than a couple*of hoises. 
The Dutch at the Cape of flood Hope plough with oxen and 
exercise them early to a quick pace, .so as to equal liorses both 
in the jjlough and in the waggon. The people of Malabar 
use no other animal lor the plough nor for burdens About 
Pondicherry no beasts of burden are to be seen but oxen. 
The Greeks and Romans ancienily used no beasts in the plough 
but oxen. The vast increase of horses of late j’ears for luxury 
as well as for draught, makes a great conMim])tioi) of oats. 
If in husbandry oxen oidy were used, wbich require no oat.s, 
many thousand acres would be saved for wheat and barley But 
die advantages of oxen would not be confined to the farmer. 
Beef would be much cheaper to the manufacturer, by the vast 
addition ot fat oxeir sent to market; and the price of leather 
and tallow would fall,—a national benefit as every one uses 
sj;oes and candles. 
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to deprive us of foreign markets, which we have 
reason to dread, depopulation and poverty must en¬ 
sue. The salt tax in particular is eminently detri¬ 
mental. With respect to the other taxes mention¬ 
ed, the rich hear the greatest burden, being the 
greatest consumers ; but the share they pay of the 
salt-tax is vary little, because they reject salt pro¬ 
visions. The salt-tax is still more absurd in ano¬ 
ther respect, salt being a choice manure for land. 
One would be amazed to hear of a law prohibiting 
the use of lime as a manure ; he would be still 
more amazed to hear of the prohibition being ex¬ 
tended to salt, which is a manure much superior, 
and yet a heavy tax on salt, which renders it too 
dear for a manure, surprises no man. But the 
mental eye resembles that of the body : it seldom 
perceives but what is directly before it; conse¬ 
quences lie far out of sight. Many thousand quar¬ 
ters of good wheat have been annually withheld 
from Britain by the salt-tax. What the Treasury 
has gained, will not compensate the fiftieth part 
of that loss. The absurdity of withholding from 
us a manure so profitable, has at last been disco¬ 
vered ; and remedied in part, by permitting Eng¬ 
lish foul salt to be used for manure, on paying four- 
pence of duty per bushel *. Why was not Scot¬ 
land permitted to taste of that bounty Our can¬ 
didates, it would appear, are more solicitous of a 
N 2 seat 
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seat in Parliament, than of serving their country 
when they have obtained that honour. What pre¬ 
text would there have been even for murmuring, 
had every one of them been rejected with indig¬ 
nation, in the choice of representatives for a nev' 
Parliament ? 

The window-tax is more detrimental to the peo¬ 
ple, than advantageous to the revenue. In the 
first place, it promotes large farms in order to save 
houses and windows ; whereas small farms tend to 
multiply a hardy and frugal race, useful for every 
purpose. In the next place, it is a discouragement 
to manufactures, by taxing the houses in which 
they are carried on. Manufacturers, in order to re¬ 
lieve themselves as much as possible from the tax, 
make a side of their house but one window ; and 
there are instances, where in three stories there are 
but three windows. But what chiefly raises my 
aversion to that tax, is that it burdens the poor 
more than the rich; a houte in a paltry village 
that affords not five pounds of yearly rent, may 
have a greater number of windows that one in 
London rented at fifty. The plate-tax is not in¬ 
deed hurtful to manufactures and commerce ; but 
it is hurtful to the common interest; because plate 
converted into money may be the means of saving 
the nation at a crisis, and therefore ought to' be 
encouraged, instead of being loaded with a tax. 
On pictures imported into Britain, a duty is laid in 
proportion to the size. Was there no intelligent 

person 
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person at hand, to inform our legislature, that the 
only means to rouse a genius for fainting, is to 
give our youth ready access to good pictures ? Till 
these be multiplied in Britain, we never shall have 
the Imputation of producing a good painter. So 
far indeed it is lucky, that the most valuable pic¬ 
tures are not loaded with a greater duty than the 
most paltry. Fish, both salt and fresh, brought 
to Paris, pay a duty of 48 per cent, by an arbitra¬ 
ry estimation of the value. This tax is an irrepa¬ 
rable injury to France, by discourging the multi¬ 
plication of seamen. It is beneficial indeed in one 
view, as it tends to check the growing population 
of that great city. 

Without waiting to rummage the British taxes 
for instances of the fourth kind, I shall present my 
reader with a foreign instance. In the Austrian 
Netherlands, there are inexhaustible mines of coal, 
the exjxirtation of which would make a consider¬ 
able article of commerce, were it not absolutely 
barred by an exorbitant duty. This absurd duty 
is a great injury to proprietors of coal, without 
yielding a farthing to the revenue. The Dutch, 
many years ago, offered to confine themselves to 
that country for coal, on condition of being relie¬ 
ved from the duty ; which would have brought 
down the price below that of British coal. Is it 
not wonderful, that the proposal was rejected ? But 
ministers seldom regard what is beneficial to the 
pation, unless it produce an immediate benefit to 
N 8 their' 
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their sovereign or to themselves. The coal mines 
in the Austrian Netherlands being thus shut up, 
and the art of working them lost, the British enjoy 
the monopoly of exporting coal to Holland. And 
it is likely to be a very beneficial monopoly. The 
Dutch turf is wearing out. The woods are cut 
down every where near the sea j and the expence 
of carrying wood for fuel from a distance, turns 
greater and greater every day. 

The duty on coal water-borne is an instance of 
the fifth kind. A great obstruction it is to many 
useful manufactures that require coal; and indeed 
to manufactures in general, by increasing the ex¬ 
pence of coal, an essential article in a cold coun¬ 
try. Nay, one would imagine, that it has been 
intended to check population ; as poor wretches 
behuraned with cold, have little of the carnal ap¬ 
petite. It has not even the merit of adding much 
to the public revenue; for laying aside London, 
it produces but a mere trifle. But the peculiarity 
of this tax, which entitles it to a conspicuous place 
in the fifth class, is, that it is not less detrimental 
to the public revenue, than to individuals. No 
sedentary art nor occupation, can succeed in a cold 
climate without plenty of fuel. One may at the 
first glance distinguish the coal-countries from the 
rest of England, by the industry of the inhabi¬ 
tants, and by plenty of manufacturing towns and 
villages. Where there is scarcity of fuel, some 
hours are lost every morning ; because people can¬ 
not 
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not work till the place be sufficiently warmed, 
which is especially the case in manufactures that 
require a soft and delicate finger. Now, in many 
parts of Britain that might be provided with coal 
by water, the labouring poor are deprived of that 
comfort by the tax. Had cheap firing encouraged 
these people to prosecute aits and manufactures, it 
is more than probable, that at, this day they would 
be contributing to the public revenue by other 
dut'es, much greater sums than are drawn from 
them by the duty on coal. At the same time, if 
coal must pay a duty, why not at the pit, where 
it is cheapest ? Is it not an egregious blunder, to 
lay a great duty on those who pay a high price for 
coal, and no duty on those who have it cheap ? If 
there must be a coal-duty, let water-borne coal at 
any rate be exempted ; not only because even 
without duty it comes dear to the consumer, but 
also for the encouragement of seamen. For the 
honour of Britain this duty ought to be expunged 
from our statute-book, never again to show its 
face. Great reason, indeed, there is for conti¬ 
nuing the duty on coal consumed in London ; be¬ 
cause every artifice should be practised, to prevent 
the increase of a capital, that is already too large 
for this or for any other kingdom. Towns are un¬ 
healthy in proportion to their size; and a great 
towm like London, is a greater enemy to popula¬ 
tion than war or famine. 

N 4 
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SECT. VII. 

2km for advancing Industry and Crnmnercc. 

% 

O F all sciences, that of politics is the most in¬ 
tricate ; and its progress towards maturity 
is slow in proportion. In the present section, tuxes 
on exportation of native commodities take the 
lead ; and nothing can set in a stronger light the 
gross ignorance of former ages than a maxim uni¬ 
versally adopted, That to tax exportation, or to 
prohibit it altogether, is the best means fir having 
plenty at home. In Scotland, Wj^ are not satis- 
lied with prohibiting the exportation of corn, of 
fish and of horses; the prohibition was extended 
to manufactures, linen cloth, candle, buttcr.checse, 
barked hides, shoes {a). 

Duties on exportation arc in great favour, from 

a 

* Oil w<Ls the only commoclity that by the law.s of Snlon 
w£us permitted to be exported from Africa. The figs of thni 
country, whidi are delicious, carac to be produced in .such plenty 
that tliere was not consunipt for tliem at home; and yet the law 
prohibiting exportation was not abrogated. Sycopliani denotes 
a person who informs against the exporter of figs : but the pro¬ 
hibition appearing absurd, syeo|>haiit became a term of reproaeh. 


(a) Act 59. Pari. 157.5. 
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;i notion th;it they are paid by foreigners. This 
holds sometimes, as in the above-mentioned case 
of coal exported to Holland : but it fails in every 
case vvhere the foreign market can be supplied by 
others; for. whatever be th-e duty, the merchant 
must regulate Ins price by the market. And, even 
supposing the market-price at present to be suf¬ 
ficient for the diity, with a reasonable profit to the 
exporter ; those who pay no duty will strain every 
nerve of rivalship, till they cut us out by low pri¬ 
ces. The duty on French wine exported from 
ITance, is in effect a bounty to the wines of 
neighbouring countries. The duty is unskilfully 
imposed, being the same upon all wines exported, 
without regard to flavour or strength ; which bars 
the commerce of small wanes, though they far ex¬ 
ceed the strong in quantity. A moderate duty on 
exportation, such as small wines can bear, would 
add a greater sum to the revenue, and also be more 
beneficial to commerce. To improve the com¬ 
merce of wine in France, the exportation ouglit 
to be free, or at most charged with a moderate du¬ 
ty ad valorem. In Spain ah excessive duty is laid 
upon the plant barrile when exported; from an 
opinion, that it will not grow in any other coun¬ 
try. It is not considered, that this tax, by lessen¬ 
ing the demand, is a discouragement to its culture. 
A moderate duty would raise more money to the 
public, would employ more hands, and would make 
that plant a permanent article of commerce. The 

excessive 
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excessive duty has set invention at work, for some 
material in place of that plant. If such a mate¬ 
rial shall be discovered, the Spanish ministry will 
be convinced of a salutary maxim, That it is not 
always safe to interrupt by high duties the free 
course of commerce. Formerly in Britain, the ex¬ 
portation of manufactured copper was prohibited. 
That blunder in commerical politics was corrected 
by a statute in the reign of King William, permit¬ 
ting such copper to be exported, on paying a duty 
of four shillings the hundred weight. The expor¬ 
tation ought to have been declared free; which 
was done by a statute of Queen Anne. But, as 
the heat of improvement tends naturally to excess, 
this statute permits even unw-rought copper, a raw 
material, to be exported. This probably was done 
to favour copper-mines: but did it not also favour 
foreign copper-manufactures ? Goods and mer¬ 
chandise of the product or manufacture of Great 
Britain, may be exported duty-free*. A few years 
ago, the East India Company procured an act of 
Parliament, prohibiting the exportation of cannon 
to the East Indies; which was very short sighted; 
the Dutch and Danes purchase cannon here, of 
which they make a profitable trade by exporting 
them to the East Indies. A cannon is purchased 
in Scotland for about L. per ton, and sold to the 
Nabobs of Hindostan for between L. 50 and L. 70 
per ton. And the only effect of the act of Parlia¬ 
ment, 

* George I. cap. 14. act. S. 
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inent, is to cut the British out of that profitable 
branch of commerce. Alum, lead, and some othtir 
commodities specified in the statute, are excepted.; 
and a duty formerly paid on exportation is conti¬ 
nued, for encouraging such of our own manufa £- 
tures as employ any of the articles specified. In 
.Ireland, to this day, goods exported are load( :d 
with a high duty, without even distinguish!t ig 
mifde work from raw materials; corn, for exan i- 
ple, fish, hops, butter, horned cattle, wrought iroi i, 
leather and every thing made of it, 8cc. &.c. An d 
that nothing may escape, all goods exported thi it 
are not contained in the book of rates, pay five />£ r 
cent, ad valorem. 

When Sully entered on the adminstration o. f 
the French finances, corn in France was at an ex- ■ 
orbitant price, occasioned by neglect of husbandry 
during the civil war. That sagacious minister 
discovered the secret of re-establishing agriculture, 
and of reducing the price of corn, which is, to 
allow a free exportation. So rapid was the suc¬ 
cess of that bold but politic measure, that in a few 
years France becarne the granary of Europe; and, 
what at present may appear wonderful, we find in 
the English records, anno 1621 , bitter complaints 
of the French underselling them in their own mar¬ 
kets. Colbert, who, fortunately for us, had imbi¬ 
bed the common error, renewed the anciept prohi¬ 
bition of exporting corn, hoping to have it cheap 
at home for his manufacturers. But he was in a 

. gross' 
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gross mistake; for that prohibition has been the 
chief cause of many famines in France since that 
rime. The corn trade in France, by that means, 
1 ay long under great discouragements; and the 
I'rench ministry continued long blind to the inte- 
r pst of their country. At last, edicts were issued, 
a .uthorising the commerce of corn to be absolutely 
i Vee, whether sold n ithin tlie kingdom or export- 
< ;d. The generality, however, continued blind. 
In the year 1708, the badness of the harvest ha¬ 
ving occasioned a famine, the distresses of the peo¬ 
ple were excessive, and their coinjilaints universal. 
Overlooking altogether the bad harvest, they attri - 
buted their misery to the new law. It was in vain 
urged, that freedom in the corn-trade encourages 
agriculture; the popular opinion- was adopted, 
even by most of the parliaments; so difficult it is to 
eradicate established prejudices. In Turkey, about 
thirty years ago, a Grand Vizir permitted corn to 
be exported more freely than had been done for¬ 
merly, a bushel of wheat being sold at that lime un¬ 
der seventeen pence. Every nation flocked to I'ur- 
key for corn; and, in particular,, no fewer than three 
hundred French vessels, from twenty totwo hundred 
tons, entered Smyrna bay in one day. The Janis¬ 
saries and populace took the alarm, fearing that all 
the corn would be exported, and that a famine 
would ensue. In Constantinople they grew muti¬ 
nous, and were pot appeased till the Vizir was 
strangled, and his body thrown out to them. His 

successor, 
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successor, cautious of splitting on the same rock, 
prohibited exportation absolutely. In that coun¬ 
try, rent is paid in proportion to the product: ainfi 
the farmers, who saw no demand, neglected til - 
lage. In less than three years, the bushel of whet :t 
rose to six shillings; and the distresses of the peo¬ 
ple became intolerable. To this day, the fate o f 
the good Vizir is lamented. 

We have improved upon Sally’s discovery, b y 
a bounty on corn exported, which has answerciJ 
our most sanguine expectations. A great increase 
of gold and silver subsequent to the said bounty., 
which has raised the price of many other commo¬ 
dities, must have also raised that of corn, had not 
a still greater increase of corn, occasioned by the 
bounty, reduced its price even below what it was 
formerly •, and, by that means, our manufactjires 
have profited by the bounty, no less than our hus¬ 
bandry. The bounty is still more important in 
• another respect: our wheat can be afforded in the 
French markets cheaper than their own ; by which 
agriculture in France is in a languishing state. 
And it is in our power, during a war, to dash all 
the French schemes for conquest, by depriving 
them of bread*. This bounty, therefore, is our 
, palladium, 

* Between the years 1715 and 1755, there was of wheat ex¬ 
ported from England to France twenty-one millions of septiers, 
estimated at two hundred millions of livres. The bounty for 
exporting corn has sometimes amounted to L. 150,000 for a 

single 
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joalladium, which we ought religiously to guard, 
if we would avoid being a province of France. 

S ome sage politicians have begun of late to mut- 
te r against it, as feeding our rival manufacturers 
cheaper than our own ; which is doubtful, as the 
ea pence of exportation commonly equals the boun¬ 
ty , But, supposing it true, wall the evil be re¬ 
in edied by withdrawing the bounty ? On the con- 
tr ary, it will discourage manufactures, by raising 
th e price of wheat at home. It will beside en¬ 
courage French husbandry, so as in all probability 
reduce the price of their wheat below what we 
a fford it to them. In France, labour is cheaper 
^^han in England, the people are more frugal, they 
possess a better soil and climate; what have we to 
balance these signal advantages but our bounty ? 
and were that bounty w'ithdrawm, I should not be 
surprised to see French corn poured in upon us, 
at a lower p'rice than it can be furnished at home ; 
the very evil that was felt during Sully’s admini- < 
stration 

The 

single year. But tliis sum is not all lost to the revenue; for 
frequently our corn is exchanged with goods that pay a high duty 
en importation. 

• Public granaries, which rest on a principle contrary to that 
«f exportation, are hurtful in a fertile and extensive country 
like Britain, being a discouragement to agriculture; but are bene¬ 
ficial in great towns, which have no com of their own. Switzer¬ 
land could not exist without granaries. 
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The exportation of British manufactures to our 
American colonies, ought to meet with such en¬ 
couragement as to prevent them from rivalling 
us: it would be a gross blunder to encourage their 
manufactures, by imposing a duty on what we ex¬ 
port to them. We ought rather to give a bounty 
on exportation ; which, by underselling them in 
their own markets, would quash every attempt to 
rivalship. 

As the duty on foreign linen imported into Bri¬ 
tain is drawn back when exported to America, our 
legislature gave a bounty on our coarse linen ex¬ 
ported to that country, which enables us to cope 
with the Germans in the American markets. The 
staining or printing linen-cloth has of late become 
a considerable article in the manufactures of Bri¬ 
tain ; and there is no sort of linen more proper 
for that manufacture than our own. The duty of 
foreign linen is drawn back when exported to Ame¬ 
rica, whether plain or stamped : and, as we lose 
the bounty on our coarse linen when stamped, 
none but foreign linen is employed in the stamp¬ 
ing manufacture. This is an oversight, such as 
our legislature is guilty of sometimes *. 

It 

Eiirlv in the year 1774, an application was made to Par¬ 
liament fiir Mipporting the linen-manufacture, at that time in h 
declining state; praying in particular that stamped-linen should 
lx; comprehended under the bounty for coarse linen exported t* 
America; in order that his Majesty’s loyal subjects might have 
the same favour tliat is bestowed on foreigners. From an 

ill. 
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It is not always true policy to discourage the 
exportation of our own rude materials ; liberty of 
exportation gives an encouragement to produce 
them in greater plenty at home; which conse¬ 
quently lowers the price to our manufacturer',. 
Upon that principle, the exporting corn is per¬ 
mitted, and in Britain even encouraged with a 
bounty. But, where exportation of a rude mate¬ 
rial will not increase its quantity, the prohibition 
is good policy. For example, the c.vporting of 
rags for paper may be prohibited ; because libert \ 
of exj)orting will not occasion one yard more of 
lincn-cloth to be consumed. 

Lyons is the city of Europe where the greatest 
quantity of silk-stuff's is made: it is at the same 
time the greatest staple cd' raw silk ; the .>ilk of 
Italy, of Spain, of the Lcvamt, and of the south vd' 
France, being there collected. The exportation of 
raw silk is prohibited in France, with a view to 
lessen its price at home, and to obstruct the sill, 
manufacture among foreigners. The first is a gros. 

error . 


ill-grounded jealousy, that this application niiglit of of souk 
prejudice to the English woollen manufactures, the lull, m a 
peevish fit, was rejected by the House of Conimons. With re¬ 
spect, at least, to the prayer concerning staniped-hiicn, { lu-.r, 
boldly affirm, that it was doing wrong, without eten a pic- 
text. There is nothing jxirfert of human invention. When 
the legislature consists of a single person, arhitrui y and Ojipres 
sive measures always prevail; where it consists of a great mm' 
her, passion and prtjjudice cannot always be prevented. 
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error ; the prohibition of exportation producing 
scarcity, not plenty ; and, with respect to the other 
view, it seems to have been overlooked,' that the 
commerce of the silks of Italy, of Spain, and of the 
Levant, is open to all trading nations. This prohibi¬ 
tion is indeed so injudicious, that, without any be¬ 
nefit to krance, it has done irreparable mischief to 
the city of Lyons : while the commerce of raw silk, 
both buying and selling, was monopolized by the 
merchants of that city, tliey had it in their power 
to regulate the price ; but to compel foreigners to 
go to tlie fountain-head, not only raises the price 
by concurrence of purchasers, but deprives Lyons 
of a lucrative monopoly. The same blunder is 
repeated with respect to raw silk spun and dyed. 
In Lyons, silk is jirepared for the loom with more 
art than any where else; and, to secure the silk 
manufacture, the exjiortation of spun silk is prohi¬ 
bited ; which must rouse foreigners to bestow their 
utmost attention upon improving the spinning and 
dressing of silk ; and who knows whether reiterated 
trials by persons of genius may not, in England, 
for example, bring these branches of the manufac¬ 
ture to greater perfection than they are even in 
Lyons ? 

Whether we have not committed a blunder of 
the same kind in prohibiting exportation of our 
wool, is a very serious question, which 1 proceed 
to examine. A spirit for husbandry, and for every 
ftort of improvement, is in France turning more and 

VOL. It. O more 
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more general. In several provinces there are so¬ 
cieties, who have command of public money for 
promoting agriculture; and about no other article 
are these societies more solicitous, than about im¬ 
proving their wool. A book lately published in 
Sweden, and translated into French, lias inspi¬ 
red them with sanguine hopes of success; as it 
contains an account of the Swedish wool being 
greatly improved in quality, as well as in quantity, 
by importing Spanish and English sheep for breed. 
Now, as France is an extensive country, situated 
between Spain and England, two excellent W'ool 
countries, it w'ould be strange, if there should not 
be found a single corner in all France that can pro¬ 
duce good wool. Britain may be justly apprehen¬ 
sive of these attempts ; for, if France can cope 
with us under the disadvantage of procuring out- 
wool by smuggling, how farVill they exceed us 
with good wool of their own ! The woollen cloth 
of England has always been esteemed its capital 
manufacture ; and patriotism calls on every one to 
prevent, if possible, the loss of that valuable brunch. 
Till something better be discovered, 1 venture to 
propose what at first may be thought a strange 
measure; and that is, to permit the exportation of 
our wool upon a moderate duty, such as will raise 
the price to the French, but not such as to cncou- 
rage smuggling. The opportunity of proeuring 
w'ool in the neighbourhood at a moderate price, 
joined with several unsuccessful attempts to im¬ 
prove 
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prove their own wool, would soon make the French 
abandon thoughts of that improvement. 

Experience has unfolded the advantages of liber¬ 
ty to export corn: that liberty has greatly en¬ 
couraged agriculture, and, by increasing the quan¬ 
tity of corn, has made it even cheaper at home 
than formerly. Have we not reason to expect a 
similar consequence, from the same measure, with 
respect to wool ? A new vent for that commodity 
would improve the breed of our sheep, increase 
their number, meliorate the land by their dung, 
and probably bring down the price of our wool at 
home. It would be proper indeed to prohibit the 
exportation of wool, as of corn, when the price 
rises above a certain sum. This measure would 
give us the command of that valuable commodity : 
it would secure plenty to ourselves, and distress our 
rivals at critical times, when the commodity is 
scarce. \ 

There is one reason that should influence ouij 
legislature to permit the exportation of wool, even 
supposing the foregoing argunaents to be inconclu¬ 
sive ; very Jong experience may teach us, if we can 
be taught by experience, that vain are our endea¬ 
vours to prevent wool from being exported: it 
holds true with respect to all prohibitions, that 
smuggling will always prevail, where the profit 
rises above the risk. Why not then make a virtue 
of necessity, by permitting exportation under a 
duty ? The sum yearly expended for preventing 
' O g the 
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the exportation of wool is above L. 20,000. The 
fourth part of that sum would be sufficient to make 
effectual a moderate duty. Let the remainder, 
with the duty, be applied as a premium for ex¬ 
porting our woollen manufactures; such a premium 
would make them flourish more than ever. Were 
that mcasnre adopted, the liberty of exporting wool 
would prove a singular blessing to England. 

I close this branch with a commercial lesson, to 
which every other consideration ought to yield. 
The trade of a nation depends, for the most part, 
on very delicate circumstances, and requires to be 
carefully nursed. Foreigners, in particular, ought 
to be flattered and encouraged, that they may pre¬ 
fer us before others. Nor ought we ever to rely 
entirely on our natural advantages; for it is not 
easy to foresee what may occur to overbalance 
them. As this reflection is no less obvious than 
v/eighty, facts will be more effectual than argument 
for making a deep impression. Before the time of 
the famous Colbert, Holland was the chief market 
for French manufactures. That minister, in order 
to monopolize every article of commerce, laid a 
high duty on Ihitch goods brought into France. 
The Dutch, resenting this measure, prohibited to¬ 
tally some French manufactures, and laid a high 
duty on others ; which had the effect to encourage 
these manufactures at home. The revocation of 
the edict of Nantz, drove a vast number of French 
manufacturers into Holland j and perfected various 

manufactures 
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manufactures formerly brought from France. In 
a word, this measure intended by Colbert to turn 
the balance of trade entirely on the side of his 
country, had the effect of turning it more for the 
Dutch than formerly. The Swiss, some years 
ago, imported all their wines from the King of 
Sardinia’s dominions. The King laid a high duty 
on these wines, knowing that the Swiss had not 
ready access to any other wine country. He did 
not foresee, that this high duty was equal to a pre¬ 
mium for cultivating the vine at home. They 
succeeded ; and now are provided with wine of 
their own growth. The city of Lyons, by making 
silver-thread in perfection, had maintained a mono^ 
poly of that article against foreigners, as well as 
natives. But a high duty on its exportation, in 
order to monopolize also the manufacture of siher- 
lace, will probably er^cite foreigners to improve 
their own silver-thread and silver-lace ; and France 
will be deprived of both monopolies, by the verj^ 
means employed for securing both. English goods 
purchased by Spaniards for the American market, 
pay to the King of Spain on exportation a duty 
equal to their value. This impolitic measure opens 
a wide door to smuggling; as English goods can 
be furnished 50 per cent, cheaper from Jamaica. 
The Spanish Governor of Mexico joins underhand 
in the smuggling j which is commonly carried, on 
in the following manner. The governor to whom 
ijarly notice is given, gives notice to others by a 
O 3 proclamation, 
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proclamation, that a foreign ship, with English 
goods on board, every article being specified, is 
hovering on the coast; and prohibiting, under se¬ 
vere penalties, any person to be a purchaser ; that 
proclamation has the desired effect; all flock to 
the shore, and purchase in perfect tranquillity. 

Beside heavy duties, commerce with foreigners 
hds been distressed by many unw'ary regulations. 
The herring-fishery, which is now an article of 
immense commerce, was engrossed originally by the 
Scots. But, grasping at all advantages, the royal 
boroughs of Scotland, in the reign of the second 
James, prohibited their fishermen to sell herrings 
at sea to foreighcTs *, ordering, that they should be 
first landed, in order that they themselves might 
be first provided. Sfich \Vas the policy of those 
times. But behold the consequence. The Ne- 
therlanders and people of the Hanse towns, being 
prohibited to purchase as formerly, became fishers 
themselves, and cut the Scots out of that profitable 
branch of ’trade. The tar-company of Sweden, 
taking it for granted that the English could not be 
otherwise supplied, refused to let them have any 
pitch or tar, even for ready money, unless per¬ 
mitted to be imported into England in Swedish 
bottoms; and consequently in such quantities only 
as th'e company ^hoiild Ije pleased to furnish. This 
hardship moved the Parliament to give a bounty 
For pitdh and tar made in our own colonies. And, 
if we be not already, we shall soon be altogether 

independent 
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independent of Sweden. The Dutch excited by 
the profitable trade of Portugal wkh the East In- 
d'iesii attempted a north-east passage to .China ; and 
that proving abortive, they set on foot a trade with 
Lisbon for East India commodities. Portugal was 
at that time subject to the King of Spain ; and the 
Dutch, though at war with Spain, did not doubt 
of their being well received in Portugal, with which 
kingdom they had no cause of quarrel. But the 
King of Spain, overlooking not only the law of 
nations, but.pyen his own interest as Kit^’bf Por¬ 
tugal, confiscated at short-hand the Dutch ships 
and their cargoes in the harbour of Lisbon. That 
unjust and impolitic treatment provoked the Dutch 
to attempt an East India trade, which probably 
they would not otherwise have thought of-, and 
they were so successful, as to supplant the Portu¬ 
guese in every quarter. Thus the King of Spain 
by a gross error in policy, exalted his enemies to 
be a powerful maritime states Had he encouraged 
the Dutch to trade with Lisbon, other nations must 
have resorted to the same market. Portugal would 
have been raised to such a height of maritime 
power as to be afraid of no rival: the Dutch 
would not have thought of coping with it, nor 
would any other nation. 

We proceed to foreign commodities. The mea¬ 
sures laid down for regulating their importation, 
have different views. One is, to keep down a rival 
power; in which view, it is prudent to prohibit 
O 4i importation 
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importation from one country, and to encourage it 
form another. It is judicious in the British legis¬ 
lature to load French wines with a higher duty 
than those of Portugal; and in France it would be 
a proper measure to prefer the beef of Holstein, or 
of Russia, before that of Ireland ; and the tobacco 
of the Ukraine or of the Palatinate, before that of 
Virginia. But such measures of government ought 
to be sparingly exercised, for fear of retaliation. 

There is no cause more cogent for regulating 
importation, than an unfavourable balance, by per¬ 
mitting French goods tp be imported free of duty, 
the balance against England was computed to be a 
million Sterling yearly. In the year 1678, that 
importation was regulated ; which, with a prohi¬ 
bition of wearing East India manufactures, did in 
twenty years turn the balance of trade in favour 
of England. 

Most of the British regulations concerning goods 
imported, are contrived for promoting our own 
manufactures, or those of our C I n es. ,4 statute 
3d Edward IV. cap. 4. entitled, “ Certain mer- 
“ chandises not lawful to be brought ready wrought 
“ into the kingdom,” contains a large list of such 
merchandises ; indicating the good sense of the 
English in an early period, intent on promoting 
their own manufactures. To favour a new manu¬ 
facture of our own, it is proper to lay a duty on 
the same manufacture imported. To encourage 
art of throwing silk, the duty on raw silk im¬ 
ported 
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ported is reduced, and that on thrown silk is height-.- 
ened. But such ^ measure ought to be taken 
with precaution, lest it recoil against ourselves. 
The Swedes, some years ago, intent on raising raa- 
Jiufactures at hoipe, prohibited at once foreign 
manufactures, without due preparation. Smuggling 
ensued ; for people must import what they cannot 
find at home ; and the home manufactures were 
not benefited. But the ponsequences were still 
more severe. Foreign manufactures were formerly 
purchased with their copper, iron, timber, pitch, 
tar, &c.: but now, as foreigners cannot procure 
these commodities but with ready money, they re¬ 
sort to Russia and Norway, where commodities of 
the same kind are procured by barter. The Swe¬ 
dish government, perceiving their error, permit 
several foreign manufactures to be imported as 
formerly. But it is now too late; for the trade 
flows into another channel; and at present, the 
Swedish copjrer and iron-works are far from flou¬ 
rishing as they once did. In the year 1768, an 
ordinance was issued by the court of Spain, pro¬ 
hibiting printed or painted linen and cotton to be 
imported; intended for encouraging a manufac¬ 
ture of printed cottons projected in Catalonia and 
Arragon. The Spanish ministry have beep ever 
singularly unlucky in their commercial regulations. 
Jt is easy to foresee, that such a prohibition will 
have no effect, but to raise the price on the subjects 
of Spain; for the prohibited goods will be smug- 
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gled, discouraging as much as ever the intended 
manufacture. The prudent measure would have 
been, to lay a duty upon printed cottons and li¬ 
nens imported, so small as not to encourage smug¬ 
gling ; and to apply that duty for nursing the in¬ 
fant manufacture. A foreign manuficture ought 
never to be totally prohibited, till that at home be 
in such plenty, as nearly to supply the wants of 
the natives. During ignorance of political prin¬ 
ciples, a new manufacture was commonly encou¬ 
raged with an exclusive privilege for a certain 
number of years. Thus in Scotland, an exclusive 
privilege of exporting woollen and linen manufac¬ 
tures, was given to some private societies Such 
a monopoly is ruinous to a nation j and frequently 
to the manufacture itself -j-. I know no monopoly 
that in solind policy can be justified, except that 
given to authors of books for fourteen years by an 
act of C^ieen Anne J. Exemption from duty, pre¬ 
miums 

* Act 42. pari. l66l. 

i See Elemens du Commerce, tom. i. p. 334. 

t That act is judiciously contrived, not only for the benefit 
of authors, but for that of learning in general. It encourages 
men of genius to write, and multiplies books, both of instruc¬ 
tion and amusement; which, by concurrence of many editors, 
after the ttionopoly is at an end, are sold at the cheapest rate. 
Many well-disposed persons complain, that the exclusive pri¬ 
vilege bestowed by the statute upon authors, is too short, and 
that it ought to be perpetual. Nay, it is asserted, that authors 
buve a perpetual privilege at common law; and it was so de¬ 
termined 
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miums to the best workmen, a bounty on exporta¬ 
tion, joined with a duty on goods of (he same kind 
imported, and at last a total prohibition, are the 
proper encouragements to a new manufacture. 

The 

termined lately in the Court of King's Bench. Nothing more 
fre<[ueiil,ly happens, than by grasping at the shadow, to lose 
the substance ; for I have no difficulty to maintain, that a per¬ 
petual monopoly of books would prove more destructive to 
learning, and even to authors, than a second irruption of (Jotlis 
and Vandals. Jt is the nature of a monopoly to raise the price 
of commodities; and by a perpetual monopoly in the com¬ 
merce of books, the price of good books would be raised far 
beyond the reach of most readers; they would be sold like 
pictures of the great masters. The works of Shakcsj)care, for 
cxnmjjc, or of Milton, would he seen in very few libraries. In 
short, the only purchasers of good books would be a few learn¬ 
ed men, such as have money to spare, and a few rich men, 
who buy out of vanity, as they buy a diamond, or a fine eout. 
Fashions at the same time are variable; and books, evten the 
most splendid, would wear out of fashion with men of opu¬ 
lence, and be despised as antiquated furniture. And, with 
respect to men of taste, their number is so smsdl, as not to af¬ 
ford encouragement even for the most fnigal edition. Thus 
booksellers, by grasping too much, would put an end to their 
trade altogether. At the same time, our present authors and 
booksellers would not be much benefited by such a mono])oly. 
Not many hooks have so long a run as fourteen years: and 
the success of a book on the first publication is so uncertain, 
that a bookseller will give little more for a perpetuity, thtin 
for the temporary privilege of the statute. This rvas foreseen 
by the legislature; and the privilege was wisely confined to 
fourteen years, equally beneficial to the public, and to au¬ 
thors. 
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The importation of raw materials ought to be 
encouraged in every manufacturing country, per¬ 
mitting only a moderate duty for encouraging our 
own rude materials of the same kind. By a French 
edict 1654, for encouraging ship-building, ship- 
timber imported pays no duty. But perhaps a 
moderate duty would have been better, in order 
to encourage such timber of the growth of France. 
Deal-timber accordingly, and other timber, im¬ 
ported into Britain from any part of Europe, Ire¬ 
land excepted, pays a moderate duty. And oak- 
bark imported pays a duty, which is an encourage¬ 
ment to propagate oak at home. 'Fhe importation 
of lean cattle from Ireland, which in effect are raw 
materials, is, by a statute of Charles II. declared a 
public nuisance. What gross ignorance ! Is it not 
evident, that, to feed cattle, is more profitable 
than to breed them ? The chief promoter of that 
notable statute was Sir John Knight, famous, or 
rather infamous, for an insolent speech in King 
William’s reign against naturalizing foreign Pro¬ 
testants, and proposing to kick out of the kingdom 
those already settled. Experience hath made evi¬ 
dent the advantage of importing lean cattle into 
England; witness the vast quantities imported year¬ 
ly from Scotland. Diamonds, pearls, and jewels 
of every kind, paid formerly, upon importation, a 
duty of ten per cent, ad valorem ; which, by act 
6th George II. cap. 7. was taken off, ^upon the fol¬ 
lowing preamble, “ That London is now become a 

“ great 
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“ great mart for diamonds and other precious 
“ stones, from whence most foreign countries are 
“ supplied •, that great numbers of rough dia- 
“ monds are sent here to be cut and polished; 
“ and that a free importation would increase the 
“ trade.” 

Sorry I am to observe, that several of our duties 
on importation, are far from being conformable to 
the foregoing rule; many raw matciials necessary 
for our manufactures being loaded with a duty on 
importation, and some with a heavy duty. Baril¬ 
la, for example, is a raw material used in the glass- 
manufacture ; the exportation from Spain is load¬ 
ed with a very high duty; and to raise the price 
still higher, we add a duty on importation ; with¬ 
out having the pretext of encouraging a raw ma¬ 
terial of our own growth, for barilla grows not in 
this island. Hair is a raw material employed in 
several manufactures; and yet every kind of it, 
human hair, horse hair, goat’s hair, &c. pays a 
duty on importation; which consequently raises 
the price of our own hair, as well as of what is 
imported. Nor has this duty, more than the for¬ 
mer, the pretext of being an encouragement to our 
own product; for surely there will not on that 
account be reared one child more, or foal, or kid. 
The same objection lies against the duty on foreign 
kelp, which is very high. Rancid oil of olives, fit 
for soap and woollen manufactures, pays upon im¬ 
portation a high duty ; were it free of duty, we 

should 
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should be able to serve ourselves with Castile soap 
of home manufacture ; and likewise our colonies, 
which are partly supplied by the French. Each 
of the following raw materials ought in sound po¬ 
licy to be free of duty on importation; and yet 
they are loaded with a duty, some with a high 
duty; pot-ashes, elephants’ teeth, raw silk from 
the East Indies, lamp-black, bristles dressed or un¬ 
dressed, horns of beeves. Undressed skins, though 
a rude material, pay a duty on importation ; and 
French kid-skins are honoured above others wdth 
a high duty ; to reject a great benefit to ourselves 
rather than afford a small benefit to a rival nation, 
savours more of peevishness than of prudence. 

For encouraging our colonies, coffee is permit¬ 
ted to be imported from the plantations free of 
duty, while other coffee pays sixpence per pound. 
The heavy duty on whale bone and whale-oil im¬ 
ported, which was laid on for encouraging our 
own whale-fishing, is taken off with respect to the 
importation from our American colonies*. This 
may put an end to our own whale-fishery : but it 
will enable the Americans to cope with the Dutch ; 
and who knows whether they may not at last pre¬ 
vail ! For encouraging the culture of hemp and 
flax in America, there is a bounty given upon 
what is imported into Britain. One would ima¬ 
gine, that our legislature intended to enable the 
colonies to rival us in a staple manufacture, con¬ 
trary 

4? Geo. III. cap. 29. 
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trary to the fundamental principle of colonization. 
But we did not sec sa far: we only foresaw a benefit 
to Britain, in being supplied with hemp and flax 
from our colonies, ratlier than from Russia and the 
Low Countries. But, even abstracting from rival- 
ship, was it not obvious, that a bounty for encou¬ 
raging the culture of hemp and flax at home, 
would be more successful, than for encouraging 
the culture in America, wjjere the price of labour 
is excessively high, not to talk of the freight * ? 

The 

* Between the tnother-country and Ler colonies, the fol¬ 
lowing rule ought to be sacred, That with respect to commo¬ 
dities wanted, each of them should prefer the other before all 
other nations. Britain should take from her colonics what¬ 
ever they can furnish for her use; and they should take from 
Britain whatever slie can furnish for their use. In a word, 
every thing regarding commerce, ought to ba reciprocal, and 
equal between tlicin. I'o bar a colony from access to tlie 
fountain-head for commodities that cannot be furnished by 
the mother-coiuitry but at second liand, is oppression: it is so 
far degrading the colonists from being free subjects, to l>e 
slaves. What riglit, for example, has Britain to proliiliit her 
colonies from purcliasing tea or porcelain at Canton, if tliey 
can jirocure it cheaper there than in London ? It is equally 
0 |)prcK,sive to bar them from resorting to the best markets viitli 
their own product. No connection between two nations can 
be so intimate, as to excuse such a restraint. Our legislature, 
however, have acted like a stepmother to her Ameiican co¬ 
lonies, by prohibiting them to have any conimi rce but with 
Britain only. They must first land in Britain all their com¬ 
modities, even whftt are not ijitcndcJ t(i be sold there; and 
they must take from Britain, not only its own product, but 

every 
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The encouragement given to foreign linen-yarn^ 
by taking off the duty on importation, is a mea¬ 
sure that greatly concerns Britain ; and how far 
salutary, shall be strictly examined, after stating 
some preliminary observations. The first is. That 
our own commodities *will never draw a greater 
price in a market, than imported commodities of 
the same goodness. Therefore, the price of im¬ 
ported linen, must regulate the price of home¬ 
made linen. The next is. That though the duty 
on importation is paid by the merchant at the first 
instance, he relieves himself of it, by raising the 
price on the purchaser ; which of course raises the 
price of the same sort of goods made at home •, 
and accordingly, a duty on importation is in effect 
a bounty to our own manufacturers. A third ob¬ 
servation is, That the market-price of our linen- 
cloth ought to be divided between the spinner and 

the 

every foreign commodity that .is wanted. This regulation is 
not only unjust, but impolitic; as by it the interest of a whole 
nation is sacrificed to that of a few London merchants. Our 
legislature have of late so far opened their eyes, as to give a 
partial relief. Some arhfcles arc permitted to be carried di¬ 
rectly to the place of destination, without l)eing first entered 
in Britain, wheat, for example, rice, &c. The Dutch deal 
more liberally with their colonists in Guiana. They arc 
bound, indeed, to carry their sugar, coffee, cotton, and cocoa, 
to the mother-countiy, where there is a ready market for such 
commodities; but they are permitted to carry their other pro¬ 
ducts, such as rum, molasses, timber, where they can find the 
best market; and, in return, to import, without duty, whatever 
they want. 
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the weaver, in such proportion as to afford bread 
to both. If the yarn be too high, the weaver is 
undone ; if too low, the spinner is undone. This 
was not attended to, when, for encouraging our 
spinners, a duty of threepence was laid on every 
pound of imported linen-yarn ; which had the ef¬ 
fect to raise the price of our own yarn beyond 
what the weaver could afford. This mystery be¬ 
ing unvailed, the duty was first lowered to two- 
jience, and then to a penny ; our spinners had to¬ 
lerable bread, and our weavers were not oppressed 
with paying too high a price for yarn. 

Some patriotic gentlemen, who had more zeal 
than knowledge, finding the Imen-manufacture be¬ 
nefited by the several reductions of the duty, rash¬ 
ly concluded, that it would be still mote benefited 
by a total abolition of the duty. The penny ac¬ 
cordingly was taken off*, and linen-yarn was per¬ 
mitted to be imported duty free. Had matters 
continued as at the date of the act, this impolitic 
measure would have left us not a single spinner by 
profession ; because it would have reduced the 
price of om yarn below' what could afford bread 
to them. Lucky it has been for our linen-manu¬ 
facture, that the German vvar, which soon follow¬ 
ed, suspended all their manufactures, and spinning 
in particular; which proved to us a favourable 
opportunity for diffusing w’idely the art of spin¬ 
ning, and for making our spinners more and more 

VOL. II. P dextrous. 


• C«orge II. 
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dextrous. And yet, now that the war is at an 
end, it is far from being certain, that our yarn can 
be afforded as cheap as what is imported from Si¬ 
lesia. We have good authority for asserting, that 
the English spinners have suffered by that statute : 
from the books of many parishes it appears, that 
soon after the statute, a number of women, who 
had lived by spinning, became a burden upon the 
parish. One thing is evident, that aSj^inning is 
the occupation of females, who cannot otherwise 
be so usefully employed, and as more hands are re- 
quired for spinning than for weaving, the former 
is the more valuable branch of the manufacture. 
Very little attention, however, seems to have been 
given to that branch, in passing the act under con¬ 
sideration. Why was it not inquired into, whe¬ 
ther the intended reduction of the price of yarn, 
would leave bread to the British spinner ? The 
result of that inquiry would have been fatal to the 
intended act; for it would have been clearly seen, 
that the Scotch spinner could not make bread by 
her work, far less the English. Other particulars 
ought also to liave been suggested to the legisla¬ 
ture : that flax spinning isofall occupations the 
fittest for women of a certain class, confined vdth- 
in small houses ; that a flax-wheel requires less 
space than a wheel for wool; and that the tough¬ 
ness of British flax makes it excel for sail-cloth, 
dowlas, ticking and sheeting. The British spinner 
might, in a British statute, have expected the cast 

of 
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of the scale, had it been but a halfpenny per pound 
on importation. 

At the same time, it is a national reproach that 
there should be any inconsistency in our commer¬ 
cial regulations, when the wisest heads of the na¬ 
tion are employed about them. Flax rough or 
undressed, being a rude material, is imported duty¬ 
free, but dressed flax pays a high duty ; both of 
them calculated for encouraging our own manu¬ 
facturers. Behold now a glaring inconsistency: 
though dressed flax, for the reasoji given, pays a 
high duty; yet when by additional labour it is 
converted into yarn, it pays no duty. Further, 
foreign yarn is,not only made welcome duty-free, 
but even receives a bounty when converted into 
linen, and exported to our plantations. What ab¬ 
surdities are here ! Have we no reason to be afraid, 
that such indulgence to foreign yam will deprive 
us of foreign rough flax ? The difference of bulk 
and freight will determine the Germans to send us 
nothing but their yarn, and equally determine our 
importers to commission that commodity only. 

Goods imported, if subjected to a duty, are ge¬ 
nerally of the best, kind j became the duty bears a 
less proportion to such than to meaner sorts. The 
best French wines are imported into Britain, where 
the duty is higher than in any other country. For 
that reason, the best linen-yarn was imported while 
the duty subsisted; but now the German yarn is 
* P 2 sorted 
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sorted into different kinds, of which the worst is 
reserved for the English market. 

Regulations concerning the exportation of com ¬ 
modities formerly imported, come next in order. 
And for encouraging such exportation, one method 
practised with success, is, to restore to the mer¬ 
chant the whole or part of the duty paid at im¬ 
portation ; which is termed drawback. This in 
particular is done with respect to tobacco the pro¬ 
duct of our own colonies; which by that means 
can be afforded to foreigners at two pence half¬ 
penny per pound, when the price at home is eight 
pence halfpenny. By this regulation, luxury is 
repressed at home, and at the same time our colo¬ 
nies are encouraged. But by an omission in the 
act of parliament, a drawback is only given for 
raw tobacco ; which bars the exportation of snuff 
or manufactured tobacco, as foreigners can under¬ 
sell us five-and-thirty per cent. Tobacco being an 
article of luxury, it was well j udged to lay a heavier 
duty on what is consumed at home, than on what 
is exported. Upon the same principle, the duty that 
is paid on the importation of coffee and cocoa from 
our American plantations, is wholly drawn back 
when exported *. But as China earthern-ware is 
•not entitled to any encouragement from us, and as 
it is an article of luxury, it gets no drawback even 
when exported to America f. The exporter of 

rice 


* 7 • George III. cap. 46. 


t Ibid. 
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rice from Britain, first imported from America, is 
entitled to draw back but half the duty paid on 
importation. Rice imported duty-free might rival 
our wheat-crop. But the whole duty ought to be 
drawn back on exportation ; it ought to be afford¬ 
ed to our neighbours at the lowest rate, partly to 
rival their wheat-crop, and partly to encourage 
our rice-colonies. 

I’obacco is an article of luxury j and it is well 
ordered, that it should come dearer to us than to 
foreigners. But every wise administration will 
take the opposite side, with respect to articles that 
concern our manufactures. Quicksilver pays upon 
importation a duty of about 8 d. per pound ; 7 d. 
of which is drawn back upon exportation. The 
intention of the drawback was to encourage the 
commerce of quicksilver ; without adverting, that 
toafl’ord quicksilver to foreign manufacturerscheap- 
er than to our own, is a gross blunder in commer¬ 
cial politics. Again, when quicksilver is manu¬ 
factured into vermilion or sublimate, no drawback 
is allowed ; which effectually bars their exporta¬ 
tion ; we ought to be ashamed of such a regula¬ 
tion. In the reign of Queen Elizabeth, dyers 
were prohibited to use logwood, which was order¬ 
ed to be openly burnt. But the English dyers ha¬ 
ving acquired the art of fixing colours made of 
logwood, it was permitted to be iniported*, every 
ton paying on importation L. 5 ; L. 4 of which 

P 3 was 

* Act IS. and 14. Ch. II« cap. 11. § 2C, 27- 
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was to be drawn back upon exportation. That 
law, made in the days of* ignorance, was intended 
to encourage the commerce of logwood ; and had 
that effect: but the blunder of discouraging our 
own manufactures, by furnishing logwood cheaper 
to our rivals, was overlooked. Both articles were 
put upon a better footing*, giving a greater en¬ 
couragement to the commerce of logwood, by al¬ 
lowing it to be imported duty-free; and by gi¬ 
ving an advantage to our own manufactures, by 
lading a duty of 40 s. upon every hundred weight 
exported. Lastly, StiU. more to encourage the 
commerce of logwood f, the duty upon exporta¬ 
tion is discontinued. It will have the effect pro¬ 
posed ; but will not that benefit be more than ba¬ 
lanced by the encouragement it gives to foreign 
manufactures ? By the late peace, we have obtain¬ 
ed the monopoly of gum-senega ; and proper mea¬ 
sures have been taken for turning it to the best 
account: the exportation from Africa is confined 
to Great Britain ; and the duty on importation is 
only sixpence per hundred weight; but the duty 
on exportation from Britain is thirty shillings per 
hundred weight X ; which, with freight, commis¬ 
sion, and insurance, makes it come dear to foreign¬ 
ers. Formerly, every beaver’s skin paid upon im¬ 
portation sevenpence of duty ; and the exporter 

received 

* Act 8° George I, cap, 14, 
t 7° George III. cap 47. 

J 5° Ocorge III. cap. 37 . 
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received a drawback of fourpencc •, as if it bad 
been the purpose of the legislature, to make oup 
own people pay more for that useful commodity 
than foreigners. Upon obtaining a monopoly of 
beaver-skins by the late peace, that absurd regula¬ 
tion was altered ; a penny per skin of duty is laid 
on importaion, and sevenpence on exportation *. 
By that means beaver-skins are cheaper here than 
in any other country of Europe. A similar regu¬ 
lation is established with respect to gum-arabic. 
A hundred weight pays on importation sixpence, 
and on exportation L. 1, 10s. f. As the foregoing 
articles are used in various manufactures, their 
clicapness in Britain, by means of these regula¬ 
tions, will probably balance the high price of la¬ 
bour so as to keep open to us the foreign market. 

James I. of England issued a proclamation, pro¬ 
hibiting the exportation of gold and silver, w he¬ 
ther in coin or plate, of goldsmith’s work, or of 
bullion. Not to mention the unconstitutional step 
of an English King usurping the legislative power, 
it w'as a glaring absurdity to prohibit manufac¬ 
tured w’ork from being exported. Gold and silver, 
coined or uncoined, arc to tliis day prohibited to 
be exported from France ; a ridiculous prohi¬ 
bition ; a merchant will never willingly export 
gold and silver; but if the balance be against him, 
the exportation is unavoidable. The only effect 

P 4 of 

* 4" George IT I. cap. Q. 

t 5° George III. cap. 57. 
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of the prohibition is, to swell the merchant’s debt; 
for he must bribe a smuggler to undertake the ex¬ 
portation. It is still more absurd that in Spain, 
which has the command of more silver mines than 
any other nation, silver is prohibited to be export¬ 
ed under the pain of death. Necessity forces it to 
be exported ; and the absurdity of the prohibition 
prevails to make it be exported even in open day. 

A French author remarks, that in no country are 
commercial regulations better contrived than in 
Britain ; and instances the following particulars. 
1st, Foreign commodities, such as may rival their 
own, are prohibited, or burdened with duties. 
2d, The r manufactures are encouraged by a free 
exportation. 3d, Raw materials which cannot be 
produced at home, cochineal, for example, indigo, 
&.C. are imported free of duty. 4th, Raw mate¬ 
rials of their own growth, such as u ool, fuller's 
earth, &c. arc prohibited to be exported. 5th, 
Every commodity has a free course through the 
kingdom, without duty. And, lastly. Duties yiaid 
on importation, are repaid on exportation. This 
remark is for the most part well founded : and yet 
the facts above set forth will not permit us to say, 
that the English commercial laws have as yet ar¬ 
rived at perfection. 

Having thus gone through the several articles 
cliat enter into the present sketch, I shall close with 
some general reflections. The management of the 

finapees 
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finances is a most important branch of govern¬ 
ment; and no less delicate than important, d'axes 
may be so contrived as to promote in a high de^ 
gree the prosperity of a state ; and unless well con¬ 
trived, they may do much mischief. The latter, 
by rendering the sovereign odious and the people 
miserable, effectually eradicate patriotism : no 
other cause is more fruitful of rebellion ; and no 
other cause reduces a country to be a more easy 
prey to an invader. To that cause were the Ma¬ 
hometans chiefly indebted for their conquest of the 
Greek empire. The people w'cre glad to change 
their master ; because, instead of multiplied, intri¬ 
cate, and vexatious duties, they found themselves 
subjected to a simple tribute, easily collected, and 
easily paid. Had the art of oppressed taxes been 
know’u to the Romans, when the utmost perfidy 
and cruelty were practised against the Cartha¬ 
ginians, to make them abandon their city, the so¬ 
ber method of high duties on exportation and im¬ 
portation would have been chosen. This method, 
beside gratifying Roman avarice, would infallibly 
have ruined Carthage. 

From the union of the different Spanish king¬ 
doms under one monarch, there was reason to ex¬ 
pect an exertion of spirit, similar to that of the 
Romans when peace was restored under Augustus. 
Spain was at that period the most potent kingdom 
in Europe or perhaps in the world; and yet in¬ 
stead of flourishing in that advantageous condi¬ 
tion. 
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tion, it was by oppressive taxes reduced to poverty 
and depopulation. The political history of that 
kingdoin with respect to its finances, ought to be 
kept in perpetual remembrance ; that Kings, and 
their ministers, may shun the destructive rock up¬ 
on which Spain had been wrecked. The cortes 
of Spain had once as extensive potvers as ever 
were enjoyed by an English parliament; but at 
the time of the union, their power being sunk to a 
shadow, the king and his ministers governed with¬ 
out much control. Britain cannot be too thank¬ 
ful to Providence for her parliament. From-the 
history of every modem European nation, an in¬ 
structive lesson may be gathered, that tlie three 
estates, or in our language a parliament, are the 
only proper check to the ignorance and rapacity 
of ministers. The fertility of the Spanish soil is 
well known. Notwithstanding frequent droughts 
to which it is liable, it would produce greatly with 
diligent culture ; and in fact, during the rime of 
the Roman domination, produced corn sufficient 
for its numerous inhabitants, and a great surplus, 
which was annually exported to Italy. During 
the domination of the Moors, Arabian authors 
agree, that Spain was extremely populous. An 
author of that nation, who wrote in the tenth cen¬ 
tury, reports, that in his time there were in Spain 
8 o capital cities, 300 of the second and third orders, 
beside villages so frequent, that one could not go a 
mile without meeting one or more of them. In 

Cordova 
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Cordova alone, the capital of the Moorish empire, 
he reckons 200,000 houses*, 600 mosques, and 
900 public baths. In the eleventh century, ano¬ 
ther author mentions no fewer than 12,000 vil¬ 
lages in the plain of Seville. High must have been 
the perfection of agriculture in Spain, when it could 
feed such multitudes. What was the extent of 
their internal commerce, is not recorded ; but all 
authors agree, that their foreign commerce was 
immense. Beside many articles of smaller value, 
they exported raw silk, oil, sugar, a sort of co¬ 
chineal, quicksilver, iron, wrought and unwrought, 
manufactures of silk, of w’ool, &c. The annual 
revenue of Abdoulraham III. one of the Spanish 
califs, was in money 12,045,000 dinares, above 
five millions Sterling, beside large quantities of 
corn, wine, oil, and other fruits. That prince’s 
revenue must indeed have been immense, to supply 
the sums expended by him. Beside the annual 
charges of government, fleets, and armies, he laid 
out great sums on his private amusements. Though 
engaged continually in war, he had money to spare 
for building a new town three miles from Cor¬ 
dova, named Zebra, after his favourite mistress. 
In that town he erected a magnificent palace, suf¬ 
ficiently capacious for his whole seraglio of 6S(K) 
persons. There were in it 1400 columns of Afri¬ 
can and Spanish marble, 19 of Italian marble, 

and 

* Dwdling-lionses at that time were not so large, nor so ex- 
jiensive, as they came to be in later times. 
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and 140 of the finest kind, a present from the 
Greek Emperor. In the middle of the great sa¬ 
loon, were many images of birds and beasts in pure 
gold, adorned with precious stones, pouring water 
into a large marble bason. That prince must have 
had immense stables for horses, when he entertain¬ 
ed for his constant guard no fewer than 12,000 
horsemen, having sabres tind belts enriched with 
gold. Upon the city of Zehra alone, including 
the palace and gardens, were expe«ded annually 
300,000 dinares, which make above L. 100.000 
Sterling; and it required twenty-five years to com¬ 
plete these works *. 

The 

• A present made to Ahdoulraham by A!)don1mclik, when 
fhosen prime vizir, is a s])eeimen of’ the ridics of Spain at tliat 
period. 1st, 408 pounds virgin gold. 2d, The value of 
420,000 sequins in silver ingots. Sd, 400 pounds of the wood 
of aloes, one piece of which weighed 180 pounds. 4th, 500 
ounces of ambergrease, of which there w'as one jticce that weigh¬ 
ed 100 ounces. 6tl), 300 ounces of the finest eamphire. 6lh, 
300 pieces of gold-stuff, such as were prohibited to lie wont but 
by the Calif himself. 7th, A quantity of fine fur. 8ih, Horse 
furniture of gold and silk, Bagdad fabric, for 48 horses. 9th, 
4000 pounds of raw silk. 10, 30 pieces Persian tapestiy, of 
suprising beauty. 11th, Complete armour for 800 war-horse.s. 
12th, 1000 bucklers, and 100,000 arrows. 13th, Fifteen Ara¬ 
bian horses, vith most sumptuou,s furniture; and a hundred 
Qther Arabian horses for the King's attendants. 14th, Twenty- 
mules, with suitable furniture. 15th, Forty young men, and 
twenty young women, complete beauties, all of them dressed in 
superb habits. 
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The great fertility of the soil, the industry of 
the Moors, and their advantageous situation for 
trade, carried on the prosperity of Spain down to 
the time that they were subdued by Ferdinand 
of Arragon. Of this we have undoubted evi¬ 
dence from the condition of Spain in the days of 
Charles V. and of his son Philip, being esteemed 
at that period the richest country in the universe. 
We have the authority of Ustariz, that the town 
of Seville, in the period mentioned, contained 
60,000 silk looms. During the sixteenth century, 
the woollen cloth of Segovia was esteemed the 
iinest in Europe ; and that of Catalonia long main¬ 
tained its preference in the Levant, in Italy, and 
in the adjacent islands. In a memorial addressed 
to 'he second Philip, Louis Valle de la Cerda re¬ 
ports, that in the fair of Medina he had negotiated 
bills of exchange to the extent of one hundred and 
fifty-five millions of crowns ; and in Spain at that 
time there were several other fairs, no less fre¬ 
quented. 

The expulsion of the Moors deprived Spain of 
six or seven hundred thousand frugal and indu¬ 
strious inhabitants •, a wound that touched its vi¬ 
tals, but not mortal; tender care, with proper re¬ 
medies, would have restored Spain to its former 
vigour. But unhappily for that kingdom, its po¬ 
litical physicians were not skilled in the method of 
cure : instead of applying healing medicines, they 
Gutiamed the disease, and rendered it incurable. 

The 
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The ministry, instigated by the clergy, had pre¬ 
vailed on the King to banish the Moors. Dread¬ 
ing loss of favour if the king’s revenues should 
fall, they were forced in self-defence to heighten 
the taxes upon the remaining inhabitants. And 
wltat could be expected from that fatal measure, 
but utter ruin; when the poor Christians, who 
were too proud to be industrious, had scarce been 
able to crawl under the load of former taxes ? 

But a matter that affords a lesson so instructive, 
merits a more particular detail. The extensive 
plantations of sugar in the kingdom of Granada, 
were, upon the occasion mentioned, deeply taxed, 
so as that the duty amounted to 36 per cent, of the 
value. This branch of husbandry, which could 
not fail to languish under such oppression, was in a 
deep consumption when the first American sugars 
w'ere imported into Europe, and was totally ex¬ 
tinguished by the lower price of these sugars. 
Spain once enjoyed a most extensive commerce of 
spirits manufactured at home, perhaps more ex¬ 
tensive than France does at present. But two 
causes concurred to rain that manufacture ; first, 
oppressive taxes ; and next, a prcihibition to the 
manufacturer, of vending his spirits to any but to 
the farmers of the revenue. Could more effectual 
means be invented to destroy the manufacture, 
root and branch ? Spanish salt is superior in qua¬ 
lity to that of Portugal, and still more to that of 
France ; w'hen refined in Holland, it produces 10 

per 
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per cent, more than the former, and 20 per cent. 
more than the latter ; and the making of salt, re¬ 
quires in Spain, less labour than in Portugal or 
in France. Thus Spanish salt may be alibrded 
the cheapest, as requiring less labour; and yet 
may draw the highest price as superior in quality : 
notwithstanding which shining advantages, scarce 
any salt is exported from Spain ; and no wonder, 
for an exorbitant duty makes it come dearer to 
the purchaser than any other salt. A more mo¬ 
derate duty would bring more profit to the public ; 
beside easing the labouring poor, and employing 
them in the manufacture. The superior quality of 
Spanish raw silk, makes it in great request; but 
as the duty upon it exceeds 60 per cent, it can find 
no vent in a foreign market; nor is there almost 
any demand for it at home, as its high price has 
reduced the silk manufacture in Spain to the lowest 
ebb. But the greatest oppression of all, as it ellects 
every sort of manufactiire, is the famous tax, known 
by the name oi alcavula, upon every thing bought 
and sold, which was laid on in the fifteenth cen- 
tuary by a cortes or parliament. It was limited 
expressly to eight years; and yet was kept up, 
contrary to law, merely by the King’s authority. 
This monstrous tax originally 10 per cent, ad va¬ 
lorem, was by the two Philips, 111. and IV. aug¬ 
mented to \\per cent, sufficient of itsi lf to annihi¬ 
late every branch of internal commerce, by the 

encouragement. 
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encouragement it gives to smuggling*.. The 
difficulty of recovering payment of such oppressive 
taxes, heightened the brutality of tlie farmers; 
which hastened the downfal of the manufacturers: 
poverty and distress banished workmen that could 
find bread elsewhere ; and reduced the rest to beg¬ 
gary. The poor husbandmen sunk under the 
weight of taxes; and, as if this had not been suffi¬ 
cient to ruin agriculture totally, the Spanish mini¬ 
stry superadded an absolute prohibition of export¬ 
ing corn. The most amaxing article of all, is a 
practice that has subsisted more than three centu¬ 
ries, of setting a price on corn ; which ruins the 
farmer when the price is low, and yet refuses him 
the relief of a high price. That agriculture in 
Spain should be in a deep consumption, is far from 

being 

* The following passage is from Ustariz, ch. 9(5. “ Afici 
“ mature consideration of the duties imjwseci upon commodi- 

ties, I have not discovered in France, Knglancl, or Holland, 
“ any duty laid upon the home-sale of their own inanufae- 
“ turcs, whetlier the first or any subsec|uont sale. As Spaitj 
“ alone gnwns under the burden of 14 per cent, imposed not 
“ only on the first sale of every parcel, but on each sale, I am 
“ jealous that this strange tax is tlie cliief cause of the ruin of 
“ our manufactures.” As to the niinous consequences ol 
this tax, see Bernardo de Uiloa upon the inannlactui es and 
commerce of Spain, part 2. eh. 3. eh. 13. And yet so blind 
was Philip II. of Spain, as to impose the alcavala upon the 
Netherlands, a country flourishing in commerce both internal 
and external. It must have jspven a violent shock to their 
manufactures 
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being a wonder; it is rather a wonder that it has 
not long ago died of that disease. Formerly there 
was plenty of corn for twenty millions of inhal'i- 
tants, with a surplus lor the great city of R une ; and 
yet at present, and for very many years back, 
there has not been corn for s.:ven nidhons, its pre¬ 
sent inhabitants. Their only resource for poca- 
ring even the necessaries of life, were the tn asures. 
of the new world, which could not last for e\er; 
and Spain became so misei ably poor, that Philip 
IV. was necessitated to give a currency tebis cop¬ 
per coin, almost equal to that of silver. Thus in 
Siiain, the downfal of husbandry, arts, and com¬ 
merce, was not occasioned by expulsion of the 
Moors, and far less by the discovery of a ner\ vviirld*, 
of which the gold and silver were favourable to 
husbandry at least; but by exorbitant taxes, a 
voracious monster, which, after swallowing ap the 
whole riches of the kingdom, has left notning lor 

itself 

« L’sluiiz, in Ills Tlicorv oiul T’ractire of Connnierce, proves 
from evidenl I'licls, lliiit the (iepopiilation of Spain is not, oe- 
easioneil by llte We.st Indies, fioin Cu.stile few eoto.trne- 
oeii, and \et Ca.stile is- the worst [teopled country tn .Spam. 
Tlie nortlicrn provinces, (iailirla, Astiiria, Bise.iy, Ac .send 
more people to Mexico and )\‘ni titan all tiie otlier provinces; 
and yet of all are the most jiopniou.s. He tiserihes tlie depopiiia- 
tiou of Spain to the ruiti of ■. h • ciamifaelnres hy oppressive tax¬ 
es ; and asserts, tJiat the West liiilles tend tatlier to people 
Spaiti ; many return hetne laden with riches; tiiid ot those tvho 
do not return, many remit money to their relations, which 
enables them to marry, and to rear children. 

VOL. II. ‘ 
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itself to feed on. The following picture is drawn 
by a writer of that nation, who may be depended 
on for veracity as well as knowledge *. “ Pover- 
‘‘ ty and distress dispeople a country, by banish- 
“ ing all thoughts of marriage. They even destroy 
“ sucking children; for what nourishment can a 
“ woman afford to her infant, who herself is re- 
“ duced to bread and water, and is overwhelmed 
“ with labour and despair ? A greater proportion 
“ accordingly die here in infancy, than where the 
“ labouring poor are more at ease $ and of those 
“ who escape by strength of constitution, the scar- 
“ city of clothing and of nourishment makes them 
“ commonly short-lived.” 

So blind however are the Spaniards in the ad¬ 
ministration of their finances, that the present mi¬ 
nistry are following out the same measures in 
America, that have brought their native country 
to the brink of ruin. Cochineal, cocoa, sugar, &.c. 
imported into Spain duty-free, would be a vast 
fund of commerce with other nations; but a 
heavy duty on importation is an absolute bar to 
that commerce, by forcing the other European 
nations to provide themselves elsewhere. Spanish 
oil exported to America would be a great article 
of commerce, were it not barred by a heavy duty 
on exportation, equal almost to a prohibition ; and 
the Spanish Americans, for want of oil, are redu¬ 
ced to use fat and butter, very improper for a hot 

climate. 


* Don Gieronimo de Ustariz. 
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climate. The prohibition of planting vines in 
Mexico, and the excessive duty on the importion 
of Spanish wines into that country, have introdu¬ 
ced a spirit drawn from the sugar-cane; which, 
being more destructive than a pestilence, is pro¬ 
hibited under severe penalties. The prohibition 
however has no effect, but to give the governors 
of the provinces a monopoly of these spirits, which* 
under their protection, are sold publicly *. 

But this subject seems to be inexhaustible. The 
silver and gold mines in the Spanish ^est Indies 
are, by improper taxes, rendered less profitable, 
both to the King and to the proprietors, than they 
ought to be. The King’s share is the fifth part 
of the silver that the mines produce, and the tenth 
part of the gold. There is, beside, a duty of eighty 
piasters upon every quintal of mercury employed 
in the mines. These heavy exactions have occa- 

0^2 sioned 


■ It gives rue pleasure to find, for the sake of my fellow crea¬ 
tures, that the Spanish ministry begin to perceive the fatal con¬ 
sequences of these impolitic measures. In the year 17().'>, the 
trade to the islan.ds Cuba, Hispaniola, I’oito Rico. Marga¬ 
rita, and Trinidad, was laid open to merchants in every pro¬ 
vince of Spain, who were released f'mni the opjiressn c duties 
on goods exjiortod to America, by paying only six per cent, on 
commodities sent from Spain. It is probable that the beneficial 
effects of this measure may open the eyes of the S|)anish mini¬ 
stry to further improvements. The power of the Spanish in¬ 
quisitors is reduced within moderate bounds. May we not in¬ 
dulge the hojic, that Spain will again become both a learned 
and commercial country * 
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sioned all mines to be given up but of the richest 
sort. The inhabitants pay 33 per cent, on the 
goods imported to them from Spain, and they are 
subjected beside to the alcavala, which is 14 per 
cent, of every thing bought and sold within the 
country. The most provoking tax of all is what 
is termed la cruciade, being a sum paid for indul¬ 
gence to eat eggs, butter, and cheese, during Lent, 
which is yielded by the Pope to the King of Spain. 
The government, it is true, obliges no person to 
take out such indulgence; but the priests refuse 
every religious consolation to those who do not 
purchase ; and there is not perhaps a single person 
in Spanish America who is bold enough to stand 
out against such compulsion. 

There is recorded in history, another example 
of destructive taxes similar to that now mentioned. 
Augustus, on his conquest of Egypt, having brought 
to Rome the treasure of its kings, gold and silver 
overflowed in Italy; the bulk of which found its 
way to Constantinople, when it became the seat of 
empire. By these means, Italy was sadly impo¬ 
verished : the whole ground had been covered with 
gardens and villas, now deserted; and there was 
neither corn nor manufactures to exchange for mo¬ 
ney. Gold and silver became as rare in Italy as 
they had been of old ; and yet the same taxes that 
had been paid with ease during plenty of money, 
were rigidly exacted, which ruincdall. Thcdutchy 
of Ferrara, in a narrower, compass, affords a later 

example 
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example of the same kind. It was one of the rich¬ 
est and most populous districts in Italy, when go¬ 
verned by its own princes; but at present, under 
the Papal despotism, it is reduced to poverty and 
depopulation. There may be seen extensive mea¬ 
dows without a hand to cut down the grass, or a 
beast to eat it. The water-passages are not kept 
open ; the stagnating waters are putrid, and infect 
the air with a poisonous steam. In a word, that 
dutchy is approaching to the unwholesome state of 
the Compagna di Roma, and soon like it will be¬ 
come uninhabitable. Well may it be said, that 
oppressive taxation is a monster, which, after de¬ 
vouring every other thing, devours itself at last, 
Bologna surrendered to the Pope upon terms, re¬ 
serving many of its most valuable privileges. Bo¬ 
logna continues a rich and populous city and by 
moderate taxes the Pope draws from it ten times 
the sum that can;be squeezed out of Ferrara by all 
the engines of oppression. 


X 


SKETCH IX. 

MILITARY BRANCH OF GOVERNMENT. 


D uring the inflmcy of a nation, every mem¬ 
ber depends on his own industry for procu¬ 
ring the necessaries of life : he is his own mason, 
Qj3 his 
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his own tailor, his own physician; and on himself 
he chiefly relies for offence as well as defence. 
Every savage can say, what few beggars among 
us can say, Omnia mea mecum porto; and hence 
the apritude of a savage for war, which makes 
link alteration in his manner of living. In early 
times accordingly, the men were all warriors, and 
every known art was exercised by women ; which 
continues to be the case of American savages. 
And even after arts were so much improved as to 
be exercised by men, none who could b^r arms 
were exempted from war. In feudal governments, 
the military spirit was carried to a great height: 
gll gentlemen were soldiers by profession; and 
every other art was despised, as low, if not con- 
temptibie. 

Even in the unnatural state of the feudal sys¬ 
tem, arts made some progress, not excepting those 
for amusement; and many conveniencies, former¬ 
ly unknown, became necessary to comfortable li¬ 
ving. A man accustomed to manifold convenien¬ 
cies, cannot bear with patience to be deprived 
of them : he hates war, and clings to the sweets 
of peace. Hence the necessity of a military esta¬ 
blishment, hardening men by strict discipline to 
endure the fatigues of war. By a standing army, 
war is carried on more regularly and scientifically 
than in a feudal government; but as it is carried 
on with infinitely greater expence, nations are 
more reserved in declaring war than formerly. 
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Long experience has at the same time made it 
evident, that a nation seldom gains by war ; and 
that agriculture, manufactures, and commerce, ate 
the only solid foundations of power and grandeur. 
These arts accordingly have become tbe chief ob¬ 
jects of European governments, and the only ra¬ 
tional causes of war. Among the warlike nations 
of Greece and Italy, how would it have sounded, 
that their clFeminate descendants would employ 
soldiers by profession to light their battles ! And 
yet this is unavoidable in every country where arts 
and manufactures flourish ; wEich, requiring little 
exercise, tend to enervate the body, and of course 
the mind. Gain, at the same time, being the sole 
object of industry, advances selfishness to be the 
ruling passion, and brings on a timid anxiety about 
property and self-preservation. Cyrus, though in¬ 
flamed with resentment against the Lydians for re¬ 
volting, listened to the following advice, ofl'eredby 
Croesus, their former King. “ O Cyrus, destroy 
“ not Sardis, an ancient city, famous for arts and 
“ arms; but, pardoning what is past, demand all 
“ their arms, encourage luxury, and exhort them 
“ to instruct their children in every art of gainful 
“ commerce. You will soon see, O King, that in- 
“ stead of men, they will be women.” The Ara¬ 
bians, a brave and generous people, conquered 
Spain ; and drove into the inaccessible mountains 
of Biscay and Asturia, the few natives who stood 
out. When no longer an enemy appeared, they 
Q^li turned 
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turned their swords into ploughshares, and became 
a rich and flourishing nation. The inhabitants of 
the mountains, hardened by poverty and situation, 
ventured, after a long interval, to peep out from 
their strong-holds, and to lie in wait for straggling 
parties. Finding themselves now a match for a 
people, whom opulence had betrayed to luxury, 
and the arts of peace to cowardice ; they took 
courage to display their banners in the open field ; 
and after many military atchievements, succeeded 
in reconquering Spain. The Scots, inhabiting the 
mountainous parts of Caledonia, were an overmatch 
for the Piets, who occupied the fertile plains, and 
at last subdued them *. 

Benjamin de Tudele, a Spanish Jew, who wrote 
in the twelfth century, observes, that by luxury 

and 


* Before the time that all Scotland was brought under one 
king, the Highlanders, divided into tribes or clans, made war 
upon each other: and continued the same practice irregularly 
many ages after they submitted to the King of .Scotland. Open 
war was repressed, but it went on privately by depredations 
and reprisals. The clan-spirit was much depressed by tlieir 
bad success in the rebellion 1715 ; mid totally crushed by the 
like bad success in the Rebellion 1715. The mildness with 
which the Highlanders have been treated of late, and the pains 
that have been taken to introduce iinluslry among them, have 
totally extirpated depredations and reprisals, and have rendered 
them the mo.st peacc.able people in .Scotland ; but have at the 
.same time reduced tbeir military spirit to a low ebb. To train 
them for war, miliiary discipline has now become no. less neces¬ 
sary than to others. 
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and effeminacy the Greeks had contracted a de¬ 
gree of softness, more proper for women than for 
men; and that the Greek Emperor was reduced to 
the necessity of emplying mercenary troops, to 
defend his country against the Turks. In the year 
1453, the city of Constantinople, defended by a 
garrison not exceeding 6000 men, was besieged by 
the Turks, and reduced to extremity; yet not a 
single inhabitant had courage to take arms, all 
waiting with torpid despondence the hour of utter 
extirpation. Venice, Genoa, and other small Ita¬ 
lian states, became so effeminate by long and suc¬ 
cessful commerce, that not a citizen ever thought 
of serving in the army; which obliged them to 
employ mercenaries, olBcers as w6ll as private men. 
These mercenaries at first, fought conscientiously 
for their pay ; but reflecting, that the victors were 
no better paid than the vanquished, they learned 
to play booty. In a battle particularly between 
the Pisans and Florentines, which lasted from sun¬ 
rising to sun-setting, there was but a single man 
lost, who, having accidentally fallen from his horse, 
was trodden under foot. Men at that time fought 
on horseback, covered with iron from head to heel. 
Machiavel mentions a battle between the Floren¬ 
tines and Venetians which lasted half a day, nei- 
their party giving ground ; some horses wounded, 
not a man slain. He observes, that such cowar¬ 
dice and disorder w'as in the armies of those times, 
that the turning of a single horse either to charge or 

retreat. 
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retreat, would have decided a battle. Charles VlII. 
of France, when he invaded Italy anno 1498, un¬ 
derstood not such mock battles 5 and his men were 
held to be devils incarnate, who seemed to take de¬ 
light in shedding human blood. The Dutch, who 
for many years have been reduced to mercenary 
troops, are more indebted to the mutual jealousy 
of their neighbours for their independence, thijin 
to their own army. In the year I 67 S, Lewis of 
France invaded Holland, and in forty days took 
forty walled towns. That country was saved, not 
by its army, but by being laid under water. Frost, 
which is usual at that season, would have put an 
end to the seven United Provinces. 

The small principality of Palmyra is the only 
instance known in history, where the military spirit 
was not enervated by opulence. Pliny describes 
that country as extremely pleasant, and blessed 
with plenty of springs, though surrounded with 
dry and sandy deserts. ’J'he commerce of the 
Indies was at that time carried on by land ; and 
the city of Palmyra was the centre of that com¬ 
merce between the East and the West. Its ter¬ 
ritory being very small, little more than sufficient 
for villas and pleasure-grounds, the inhabitants, 
like those of Hamburgh, bad no way to employ 
their riches for profit but in trade. At the same 
time, being situated between the two mighty em¬ 
pires of Rome and Parthia ; it required great ad¬ 
dress and the most assiduous military discipline, to 

guard 
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guard it from being swallowed up by the one or 
the other. This ticklish situation preserved the 
inhabitants from luxury and ^eminacy, the usu d 
concomitants of riches. Their superfluous w alth 
was laid out on magnificent buildings, and’on em¬ 
bellishing their country-seats. The fine arts were 
among them carried to a high degree of perfec¬ 
tion. The famous Zenobia, their Q^uee.i, being led 
captive to Rome after being deprived of her do¬ 
minions, was admired and celebrated for spirit, for 
learning, and for an exquisite taste in the fine arts. 
Thus, by accumulating wealth, a manufacturing 
and commercial people become a tempting ob¬ 
ject for conriuest; and by effeminacy become an 
easy conquest. The military spirit seems to be at 
a low ebb in Britain ; will no phantom appear, 
even in a dream, to disturb our downy rest ? For¬ 
merly, plenty of corn in the temperate regions of 
Europe and Asia, proved a tempting bait to nor¬ 
thern savages who wanted bread ; have we no 
cause to dread a similar fate from some warlike 
neighbour, impelled by hunger, or by ambition, to 
extend his dominions? The difficulty of providing 
for defence, consistent with industry, has produced 
a general opinion among political writers, that a 
nation, to preserve its military spirit, must give up 
industry ; and to preserve industry, must give up a 
military spirit. In the former case, we are secure 
against any invader; in the latter, we lie open to 
every invader. A military plan that would secure 

us 
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us against enemies, without hurting our industry 
and manufactures, would be a rich present to Bri¬ 
tain. That such a*plan is possible, will appear 
from what follows; though I am far from hoping 
that it will meet with universal approbation. To 
prepare the reader, 1 shall premise an account of 
the different military establishments that exist, and 
have existed, in Europe, with the advantages and 
disadvantages of each. In examining these, who 
knows whether some hint may not occur of a plan 
more perfect than any of them. 

The most illustrious military establishment of 
antiquity is that of the Romans, by which they 
subdued almost all the known world. The citi¬ 
zens of Rome were all of them soldiers : they li¬ 
ved upon their pay when in the field ; but if they 
happened not to be successful in plundering, they 
starved at home. An annual distribution of corn 
among them, became necessary ; which in effect 
corresponded to the halfpay of our officers. It is be¬ 
lieved, that such a constitution would not be adopt¬ 
ed by any modern state. It was a forced consti ¬ 
tution ; contrary to nature, w'hich gives different 
dispositions to men, in order to supply hands for 
every necessary art. It was a hazardous constitu¬ 
tion, having no medium between universal con¬ 
quest and wretched slavery. Had the Gauls who 
conquered Rome, entertained any view but of 
plunder, Rome would never have been heard of. 
It w'as on the brink of ruin in the w'ar with Han¬ 
nibal. 
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nibal. What would have happened had Hannibal 
been victorious ? It is easy to judge, by comparing 
it with Carthage. Carthage was a commercial 
state, the people all employed in arts, manufac¬ 
tures, and navigation. The Carthaginians were 
subdued ; but they could not be reduced to extre¬ 
mity, while they had access to the sea. In fact, 
they prospered so much by commerce, even after 
they were subdued, as to raise jealousy in their 
masters; who thought themselves not secure while 
a house remained in Carthage. On the other hand, 
what resource for the inhabitants of Rome, had they 
been subdued ? They must have perished by hun¬ 
ger ; for they could not work. In a word, an¬ 
cient Rome resembles a gamester who ventures 
all upon one decisive throw ; if he lose, he is un¬ 
done. 

1 take it for granted, that our feudal system will 
not have a single vote. It was a system that led to 
confusion and anarchy, as little fitted for war as for 
peace. And as for mercenary troops, it is unne¬ 
cessary to bring them again into the field, after 
what is said of them above. 

The only remaining forms that merit attention, 
are a standing army, and a militia; which I shall 
examine in their order, with the objections that lie 
against each. The first standing army in modern 
times was established by Charles VII. of France, 
on a very imperfect plan. He began with a body 

of 
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of cavalry termed companies of ordonnance. And 
as for infantry, he, anno 1448, appointed each pa¬ 
rish to furnish an archer: these were termed franc- 
archers, because they were exempted from all 
taxes. This little army was intended for restoring- 
peace and order at home, not for disturbing neigh¬ 
bouring states. The King had been forced into 
many perilous wars, some of them for restraining 
the turbulent spirit of his vassals, and mostbf them 
for defending his crown against an ambitious ad¬ 
versary, Henry V. of England. As these wars were 
carried on in the feudal mode, the soldiers, who 
had no pay, could not be restrained from plunder¬ 
ing ; and inveterate practice rendered them equal¬ 
ly licentious in peace and in war. Charles, to leave 
no pretext for free quarters, laid ujwn his subjects 
a small tax, no more than sufficient for regular pay 
to his little army 

First 


• This was the first tax imposed in France without consent 
of the three estates: and, however unconstitutional, it occa¬ 
sioned not the slightest murmur, because its visible good ten¬ 
don y reconciled all the world 1o it. Charles, beside, wa.s a 
favourite of hi.s people ; and justly, as he shewed by every act 
his affection lor them. Had our first Charles been such a fa¬ 
vourite, who knows whether the taxes he imposed without con¬ 
sent of parliament, would have met with any opposition ? Suclt 
taxes would have become customary, as in France; and a li¬ 
mited monarchy would, as in France, have become absolute, 
fiovernments, like men, are liable to many revolutions : we re¬ 
main, it is true, a free people ; but for that blessing we are 
perhaps more indebted to fortune, than to patriotic vigilance. 
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First attempts are commonly crude and defec¬ 
tive. The franc-archers, dispersed one by one in 
different villages, and never collected but in time 
of action, could not easily be brought under regu¬ 
lar discipline ; in the field, they displayed nothing 
but vicious habits, a spirit of laziness, of disorder, 
and of pilfering. Neither in peac# were they of 
any use ; their character of soldier made them de- 
sjiise agriculture, without being qualified for war : 
in the army they were no better than peasants: at 
the plough, no better than idle soldiers. But in the 
hands of a monarch, a standing army is an instru¬ 
ment of |X)wer, too valuable ever to be abandon¬ 
ed; if one sovereign entertain such an army, others 
in self-defence must follow. Standing armies arc 
now' established in every European state, and are 
brought to a competent degree of perfection, 

'Fliis new instrument of government, has produ¬ 
ced a surprising change in manners. We now rely 
on a standing army, for defence as well as offence : 
none but those who arc trained to war, ever think 
(d' handling arms, or even of defending themselves 
against an enemy ; our people have become altoge¬ 
ther effeminate, terrified at the very sight of a ho¬ 
stile weapon. It is true, they are not the less qua¬ 
lified for the arts of peace ; and if manulacturers be 
protected from being obliged to serve in the army, 
I discover not any incompatibility between a stand- 
army and the highest industry. Husbandmen at 
the same time make the best soldiers: a military 

spirit 
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spiritin thelower classes arises from bodily strcogth, 
and from affection to their natal soil. Both arc 
eminent in the husbandman : constant exercise in 
the open air renders him hardy and robust; and 
fondness for the place where he finds comfort and 
plenty, attaches him to his country in general 
An artist or lihnufacturer, on the contrary, is at¬ 
tached to no country but where he finds the best 
bread ; and a sedentary life, enervating his body, 
renders him pusillanimous. For these reasons, 
among many, agriculture ought to be honoured 
and cherished above all other arts. It is not only 
a fine preparation for war, by breeding men who 
love their country, and whom labour and sobriety 
qualify for being soldiers; but is also the best foun¬ 
dation 

* “ Nunquam credo potuissc dubitari, aptiorem armis rusti- 
eam plebein, quae sub divo et in laborc nutritur; soils pat ions ; 
umbra- negiigens ; balnearurn nescia ; delitaiiniin ignara ; sim- 
plicis aninii; parvo contenta; duratis ad otnncm liiliorum tolc- 
rantiam membris: cui gestare ferruin, fossam ducerc, onu* 
ferre, consuetudo de rure est. Nee inficianduni csl, potst urbcni 
conditani, Rotnanos ex civilate [troi’ectos semjter ad bclliun : 
sed tunc nullis voluptatibiis, nullis deliciis f'rungebantur. Su- 
dorem cursu et cainpestri cxercitio collerUmi nando juventus 
abluebat in Tybere. idem bellator, idem agricobi, genera 
tantum mutabat arniorum.” Vegdins De re mililari, lib. 1. 

cap. 3.- Z. A English thus: “ I believe it was never doubted, 

“ that the country-labourers were, of all others, the best sol- 
“ diers. Inured to the open air, and habitual toil, subjected 
'•* to the extremes of heat and cold, ignorant of the use of the 

“ bath 
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dation for commerce, by furnishing both food and 
materials to the industrious. 

But several objections occur against a standing- 
army, that call aloud for a better model than has 
hitherto been established, at least in Britain. The 
subject is interesting, andl hope for attention from 
every man who loves his country. Puring the vi¬ 
gour of the feudal system, which made every hand- 
proprietor a soldier, every inch of ground Was te¬ 
naciously disputed -witli an invader ; and while a 
sovereign retained any part of his dominions, he 
never lost hopes of recovering the whole. At pre¬ 
sent, we rely entn-ely on a standing anny, for de¬ 
fence as well as offence ; which has reduced every 
nation in Europe to a precarious state. If the ar¬ 
my of a nation happen to be defeated, even at the 
mo^t distant frontier, there is little resource against 
a total concpiest. Compare the history of Charles 

VIL 


“ hath, or any of rlie lilxuric.s of life, rontented with bare 
“ llel■^'^^alles, there was no severitv in any eliange they could 
“ niiiLc ; their limbs ac( ustonied to tlic use of the spade and 
“ ploiifjh, and babilii.ited to laii'den, vccre capable of the ut- 
“ most cxtrcmily ol' (oil. Indeed, in the earliest ages of the 
“ coininoiuve'dth, while the city was in her infancy, the citi- 
" zens marched out from the (own to the field ; hut at tluit 
“ time tliey were not enfeebled by pleasures, nor by luxury; 
" The military youth, returning fioin their exercise and niar- 
" tial sports, plunged into (he Tiber to wash off the sweat 
" and dust of tlic field. The warrior and the Imsbandtnan 
" were the same, they changed oidy the nature of their 
“ arms."]] 


TOL. II. 
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VII. with that of Lewis XIV. Kings of France. 
The former, though driven into a corner by Hen¬ 
ry V. of England was however far from yielding : 
on the contrary, relying on the military spirit of 
liis people, and indefatigably intent on stratagem 
and surprise, he recovered all he had lost. When 
i.ewis XIV. succeeded to the crown, the military 
spirit of the people was contracted within the nar¬ 
row span of a standing army. Behold the conse¬ 
quence. That ambitious monarch, having provo¬ 
ked his neighbours into an alliance against him, 
had no resource against a more numerous army 
but to purchase peace by an abandon of all his 
conquests, upon which he had lavished much blood 
and treasure-*. France at that period contained 
several millions capable of bearing arms; and yet 
was not in a condition to make head against a dis¬ 
ciplined army of 70,000 men. Poland, which 
continues upon the ancient military cstablislimcnt, 
wearied out diaries XI1. of Sw'edtn ; and had 
done the same to several of his predecessors. But 
Saxony, defended only by a standing army, could 
not hold out a single day against the prince now 
mentioned, at the head of a greater army. Mer¬ 
cenary troops are a defence still more feeble, against 
troops that fight foy glory, or for their country. 
Unhappy was the invention of a standing army ; 
which, without being any strong bulwark against 

enemies. 


* Treaty of St Gertrudenberg. 
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enemies, is a grievous burden on the people ; and 
turns daily more and more so. Listen to a first rate 
author on that point. “ Sitot qu’un ctat aug- 
“ mente ce qu’il appelle ses troupes, les autres 
“ augmentent les leurs ; de fa^on qu’on ne gagne 
" rien par-la que la mine commune. Chaque 
“ monarque tient sur pied toutes les armees qu’il 
“ pourroit avoir si ses peuples etoient en danger 
“ d’etre exterminees; et on nomine paix cct etat 
“ d’eflbrt de tous centre tous. Nous sommes pau- 
“ vres avec les richesses et le commerce de tout 
“ ruuivers; et bientot a force d’avoir des soldats, 
" nous n’aurons plus que des soldats, et nous se- 
“ rons comme de Tartares 
But with respect to Britain, and every free na¬ 
tion, there is an objection still more formidable; 
which is, that a standing army is dangerous to li¬ 
berty. It avails very little to be secure against fo- 

R 2 reign 

* “ As soon as one state augments the number of its 
“ troops, tlie iH'ighbouiing states of course do the same; so 
" that nothing is gained, and the effect is, the general ruin. 
“ Every prince keeps as many armies in pay, as if he dreaded 
“ the extennination of liis peo{)le from a foreign invasion; 
“ and this jrcrpetual struggle, maintained by all _against, all, 
“ is termed peace. With the l iches and commerce of the whole 
“ universe, we .arc in a state of poVerty ; and by thus coii- 
“ tinually augmenting our troops, we shall soon have none 
“ else but soldiers, and be reduced to the same situation as the 
“ Tartars."—L’esprit des loix, liv. 13. chap. 17. 
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reign enemies, if we have no security against an 
enemy at home. If a warlike king, heading bis 
own troops, be ambitious to render himself abso¬ 
lute, there are no means to evade the impending 
blow' ; for what avail the greatest number of effe¬ 
minate cow'ards against a disciplined army, dt voted 
to their prince, and read) implicitly to exemte. l is 
commands? In a w'ord, by relying entirely on a 
standing army, and by trusting llie svvortl in the 
hands of men wdio abhor the restraints of civil law, 
a solid foundation is laid for military government. 
Thus a standing army is dangerous to liberty, and 
yet no suiHcieut bulwark against powerful neigh¬ 
bours. 

Deeply sensible of the foregoing objections, Har¬ 
rington proposes a militia as a remedy. Every 
male between eighteen and thirty, is to be trained 
to military eJtercises, by frequent meetings, w here 
the youth arc excited by premiums to contend in 
running, w'restling, shooting at a mark, &c. Sec. 
But Harrington did not advert, that such meetings, 
cnflaming the military spirit, must create an aver¬ 
sion in the people to dull and fatiguing luboiir. 
His plan evidently is inconsistent W'ith industry and 
manufactures; it would be so at least in Britain. 
An unexceptionable plan it would be, were de¬ 
fence our sole object; and not the less so by redu¬ 
cing Britain to such poverty as scarce to be a 
tempting conquest. Our late war with France is 
a conspicuous instance of the power of a commer¬ 
cial 
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ci,;E state, entire in its credit ; a power that amazed 
aa iiU- vvorid, and ourselves no less ilian others. 
Poriiicians be,'.an to consider Britain, and ivot 
Firnct , t(j he the formidable power that threatens 
Uhi LTsal monarchy. Had Harrington’s plan been 
atki/icd, Britain must have been reduced to a level 
witli .Sweden or Denmark, having no ambition but 
to draw subsidies from its more potent neighbours. 

In Swit.'.erland, it is true, boys are, from the age 
oi' twelve, exercised in running;, wrestling, and 
shooting. Every male who can bear arms is regi¬ 
mented, and subjected to military discipline. Here 
is a militia in perfection upon Harrington’s plan, a 
militia neither forced nor mercenary ; invincible 
when lighting for their country. And as the Swiss 
are not an idle peojde, we learn from this instance, 
that the marlial spirit is not an invincible obstruc¬ 
tion to industry. But the original barrenness of 
Switzerland, compelled the inhabkants to be so¬ 
ber and industrious; and industry hath among 
them become a second nature ; there scarcely be¬ 
ing a child above six years of age but who is em¬ 
ployed, not excepting children of opulent families. 
En;.;,larKl differs widely in the nature of its soil, 
and of its people. But there is little occaric.n lo 
insist upon tliut difference ; as Switzerland a.lords 
no clear evidence, that the spirit of industry is per- 
feetl Y incompatible with a militia : the Swiss, it is 
true, may be termed industrious; but their indu¬ 
stry is confined to necessaries and couvenicncics ; 

R 3 they 
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they are less ambitious of wealth than of military 
glory ; and they have few arts or manufactures, 
either to support foreign commerce, or to excite 
luxury. 

Fletcher of Salton’s plan of a militia, differs lit¬ 
tle from that of Harrington. Three camps are*to 
be constantly kept up in England, and a fourth 
in Scotland ; into one or other of which, every man 
must enter upon completing his one and twen¬ 
tieth year. In these camps, the art of war is to 
be acquired and practised : those who can main¬ 
tain themselves must continue there two years, 
others but a single year. Secondly, Those who 
have been thus educated, shall for ever after have 
fifty yearly meetings, and shall exercise four hour# 
every meeting. It is not said, by what means 
young men are compelled to resort to the camp ; 
nor is any exception mentioned of persons destined 
for the church, for liberal sciences, or for the fine 
arts. The weak and the sickly must be exempted ; 
and yet no regulation is proposed against those 
who absent themselves on a false pretext. But 
waving these, the capital objection against Har¬ 
rington’s plan strikes equally against Fletcher’s, 
That, by rousing a military spirit, it would alienate 
the minds of our people from arts and manufac¬ 
tures, and from constant and uniform occupation. 
The author himself remarks, that the use and ex¬ 
ercise of arms, would make the youth place their 
honour upon that art, and would enflame them 

with 
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with love of military glory; not adverting, that 
love of military glory, diffused through the whole 
mass of the people, would unqualify Britain for 
being a manufacturing and commercial country, 
rendering it of little weight or consideration in 
Europe. 

The military branch is essential to every species 
of government; The Quakers are the only people 
who ever doubted of it. Is it not then mortifying, 
that a capital branch of government, should to 
this day remain in a state so imperfect ? One 
would suspect some inherent vice in the nature of 
government that counteracts every effort of genius 
to produce a more perfect mode. 1 am not dis¬ 
posed to admit any such defect, especially in an 
article essential to the well being of society ; and 
rather than yield to the charge, I venture to pro¬ 
pose the following plan, even at the hazard of 
being thought an idle projector. And what ani 
mates me greatly to make the attempt, is a firm 
conviction tliat a military and an industrious spirit 
are of equal importance to Britain; and that if 
either iif them be lost, vve are undone. To recon¬ 
cile these seeming antagonists, is my chief view in 
the following plan ; to which I shall proceed, af¬ 
ter paving the way by some preliminary considera¬ 
tions. 

The first is, that, as military for; e is essential to 
every state, no raifn is exempted Irom bearing 
arms for his country: all are bound; because no 

R4 per on 
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person has right to be exempted more than ano¬ 
ther. Were any difi-erence to be made, persons of 
figure and fortune ouglit first to be called to that 
service, as being the most interested, ih the welfare 
of their country. Listen to a good soldier deliver¬ 
ing his opinion on that subject. “ Les levees qui 
“ se font par supercherie sont tout aussi odieuses 
“ on met de I’argent dans la pochette d’un hoinme, 
“ ct on lui dit qu’il est soldat. Cellcs qui se 
“ font par force, le sont encore plus; e’est une dc- 
“ solution publique, dont le bourgeois ct Thibi- 
tant ne se sauvent' qu’a force d’argent, ct liont 
“ le fond cst toujours an moycn odieux. Ne vuu- 
“ droit il pas mieux ctablir, par une loi, que tout 
“ homme, de queique condition (}u’il fat, scroit 
“ oblige de servir son ]>rince ct sa patrie pendant 
“ ciiKj uns ? Cette loi ac s^auroit etre desapprou- 
“ vec, parcc qu’il est naturel ct juste que les 
“ citoyens s’emploicnt pour la defense de I’etat. 
“ Cette mcth-alc de lever dcs troupes scroit un fond 
“ inepuisable de belles ct bonnes rec rues, (pai ne 
“ scroient pas siijcttcs a deserter. L’un sc feroit 
“ meme par la suite, un honneur et nn devoir dc 
“ servir sa tuchc. ISlais, pour y ])arvenir, il fau- 
“ droitn’en excepter aucune condition, ctre severe 
“ sur ce point, ct s’attacher a faire cxecuter cette 
“ loi cle preference aux nobles et aux riches. 
“ Personne n’en murnuircroit. Alors ceux qui 
“ auroieut servi Icur temps, verroient avec m^pris 
“ ceux qui repugneroient a cette loi, et insensible- 

“ ment 
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“ inent on se fetoit un honneur tie scvvir; le pauvre 
“ bcmrg-eois seroit console par I’example du riche; 
“ et cclui-ci n’oseroit se plaindre, voyant servir le 
“noble*.” 


Take 


* " Tlie rncdiod of inlisting men, by putting a trick upon 
tlic'in, is billy as odious. Tlioy’slip a piece of money into a 
niiin’s pocket, and then tell liini he is a soldier. Inlisting by 
“ lince is still more odious. It is a public calamity from 
“ winch the citizen has no inciins of saving himself but by 
“ money ; and it is conscijucutly the worst ol' all the resources 
of ifoverninent. Would it not be more c?:pcdient to enact a 
law, obliging every man whatet'cr he his rank, to sore e his 
“ king and coimlry for five yeans? Tiiis law could not be 
“ disajtproved of, because it is consistent both with nature and 
“ justice, that eviTV citizen should be emjiloycd in the dcl’cnce 
“ of the state. Here would he an inexhaustible fund of good 
“ and able soldiers, wlio would not be apt to desert, as every 
“ man would reckon it both ins honour and his duty to have 
“ sorted his time. But to cil’cct this, it must he a fixed priii- 
ciplc. That there shall be no cxccjilion of ranks. Tliis point 
“ must he rigorously attended to, and tlic law must he ciifor- 
ced, by way of preference, first among the nobility and the 
“ men of wealth. There would not he a single man who would 
complain of it. A person who has served his time, would 
“■ treat with contempt another who sliould sliovv reluetatiee to 
“ comply with tlto law ; and thus, by degrees, it would become 
“ a task of honour. Tlie poor citizen would be comforted and 
" inspirited hy the example of his rich neiglihour; and he again 
“ would have nothing to eonn»!ain of, when he saw that the no- 

“ bicman was not exempted from service.” -Les reveries du 

Comto de Saxe. 
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Take another preliminary consideration. While 
there were any remains among us of a martial 
spirit, the difficulty was not great of recruiting 
the army. But that task hath of late years be¬ 
come troublesome; and more disagreeable still 
than troublesome, by the necessity of using deceit¬ 
ful arts for trepanning the unwary youth. Nor 
are such arts always successful: in our late war 
with Trance, we were necessitated to give u]i even 
the appearance of voluntary service, and to re¬ 
cruit the army on the solid principle, that every 
man should fight for his country; the justices of 
peace being empowered to force into the service 
such as could be best spared from civil occupation. 
If a single clause had been added, limiting the ser¬ 
vice to five or seven years, the measure would 
have been unexceptionable, even in a land of li¬ 
berty. To relieve officers of the army from the 
necessity of practising deceitful arts, by substituting 
a fair and constitutional mode of recruiting the 
army, was a valuable impiovemcnt. It was of 
importance with respect to its direct intendment; 
but of much greater, with respect to its conse¬ 
quences. One of the few disadvantages of a free 
state, is licentiousness in the common people, who 
may wallow in disorder and profligacy without 
control, if they but refrain from gross crimes, pu¬ 
nishable by law. Now, as it appears to me, there 
neVer was devised a plan more efficacious for re¬ 
storing industry and sobriety, than that under con¬ 
sideration. 
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sideration. Its salutary effects were conspicuous, 
even during the short time it subsisted. The 
dread of being forced into the service, rendered 
the populace peaceable and orderly: it did more ; 
it rendered them industrious in order to conciliate 
favour. The most beneficial discoveries have been 
accidental; without having any view but for re¬ 
cruiting the army,’ our legislature stumbled upon 
an excellent plan for reclaiming the idle and the 
profligate ; a matter, in the present depravity of 
manners, of greater importance than any other 
that concerns the police of Britain. A perpetual 
law of that kind, by promoting industry, would 
prove a sovereign remedy jigaiast mobs and riots, 
diseases of a free state, full of people and of manu¬ 
factures *. W liy were the foregoing statutes, for 
there were two of them, limited to a temporary 
existence ? There is not on record another statute 
better entitled to immortality. 

And now to the project, which after all my ef¬ 
forts I produce with trepidation ; not from any 
doubt of its solidity, but as ill-suited to the pre¬ 
sent manners of this island- To hope that it will 

be 


* Several late mobs in the south of England, all of them on 
pretext of scarcity, greatly alarmed the administration. A fact 
was discovered by a private person, (S/Jc-ivcd/t tour through the 
south of England,) which our nunisters ouglit to have discover¬ 
ed, that these mobs constantly happened where wages were high 
and provisions low; consequently that they were occasioned, not 
by want, but by wantonness. 
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be put in practice, would indeed be highly ridi¬ 
culous ; this can never happen, till patriotism liou-- 
rish more in Britain than it has done for some time 
past. Supposing now an army of 6'0,000 men to 
be sufficient for Britain, a rational method for 
raising such an army, were there no standing for¬ 
ces, would be, that land-proprietors, in proportion 
to their valued rents, should furnish men to serve 
seven years, and no longer =*% But as it would be 
no less unjust than imprudent, to disband at once 
our present army, we begin tvith moulding gra¬ 
dually the old army into the new, by filling up 
vacancies with men bound to serve seven years and 
no longer. And for raising proper men, a matter 
of much delicacy, it is proposed, that in every 
shire a special commission be given to certain land¬ 
holders of rank and figure, to raise recruits out of 
the lower classes, selecting always those who are 
the least useful at home. 

Second. Tliose who claim to be dismissed after 
serving the appointed time, shall nc\er again be 
called to the service, except in case of an actual 
iina^ion. They shall be enritled each of tliem to 
a premium of eight or ten pounds, for enabling 
them to follow a trade or calling, without being 

subjected 

• In Denmnik, every land-proprietor of a certain rl-nt, it 
oWimsl to fui-TiisIi a miiitianinn, whom he can withdraw at j)lea« 
SUIT upon .substituting anotlicr; an excellent method for arming 
the peasants, and for rendering them industrious. 
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subjected to corporation laws. The private men 
in h'ranee are inlisted but for six years; and that 
mode has never been attended with any inconve¬ 
nience 

Third. With respect to the private men, idle¬ 
ness must be totally and for ever banished. Sup¬ 
posing three months yearly to be sutfieient for mi¬ 
litary discipline; the men, during the rest of the 
year, ought to be employed upon public works, 
forming roads, erecting bridges, making rivers na¬ 
vigable, clearing harbours, &c.* &c. Why not 
also furnish men for half-pay to private underta¬ 
kers of useful works? And supposing the daily pay 
of a soldier to be tenpence, it would greatly en¬ 
courage extensive improvements, to have at com¬ 
mand a number of stout fellows under strict dis¬ 
cipline, at the low wages of fivepence a-day. An 
army of 00,000 men thus employed, would not 
be so expensive to the public, as ‘i0,000 men 
upon the present establishment, : for beside the 
money contributed by private undertakers, public 
works carried on by soldiers would be miserably 

ill 


• Had llio plan of discharging soldiers after a service of five 
or seven ycais l)cen early adopted by the Emperors of Rome, 
the Pretorian hands would never have become masters of the 
state. It was a gross error to keep these troops always on foot 
without change of members ; which gave (licm a confidence in 
one another, to unite in one solid body, and to be actuated as it 
were by one mind. 
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ill contrived, if not cheaply purchased with their 
pay*. 

It has more than once been under' deliberation, 
whether the tolls may not be added to the public 
revenue, after paying the expcnce of keeping the 
turnpike-roads in good order. But as ministers 
frequently are more intent upon serving themselves 
than their country, it may happen that the tolls 
will be levied and the roads neglected. Upon the 
plan here proposed of a military establishment, the 
reparation of thd roads would contribute to keep 
the soldiers in constant employment. And as it 
would be difficult otherwise to find constant exer¬ 
cise for threescore thousand men, no minister sure¬ 
ly, for the sake of his own character, will suffer 
men in government-pay to remain idle when they 
can be employed so usefully for the public service. 
Nowq were a law made permitting no wheel-car¬ 
riages on a toll-road that require more than one 
horse, it would lessen wonderfully the expcnce of 
reparation. Nor w’ould such a law be a hardship, 
as goods can be carried cheaper that way than in 
huge waggons, requiring from six to ten horses f. 

By 

' * Taking this for granted, I bring only into tlic computation 
the pay of the three months spent in military discipline: ajid the 
calculation is very simple, the pay of 20,000 for twelve months 
amounting to a greater sum than the pay of 60,000 for tltrce 
months. 

+ Gentleman Farmer, edition second, p. 46. , 
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By such a law the tolls would make a capital branch 
of the public revenue being levied without any de¬ 
duction but for carrying gravel, or stones where 
gravel is not to be had. 

The most irhportant branch of the project, is 
what regards the officers. The necessity of revi¬ 
ving in our people of rank some military spirit, 
will be acknowledged by every person of reflec¬ 
tion ; and in that view, the following articles are 
proposed. First, That there be two classes of of¬ 
ficers, one serving for pay, one without pay. In 
filling up every vacant office of cornet or ensign, 
the latter are to be preferred ; but in progres¬ 
sive advancement, no distinction is to be made 
between the classes. An officer who has served 
seven years without pay, may retire with ho¬ 
nour. 

Second. No man shall be privileged to repre¬ 
sent a county in Parliament, who has not served 
seven years without pay; and excepting an ac¬ 
tual burgess, none but those who have performed 
that service, shall be pfivileged to represent a bo¬ 
rough. The same qualification shall be necessary 
to every one who aspires tU serve the public or 
the King in an office of dignity; excepting only 
churchmen and law^yers with regard to offices in 
their respective professions. In old Rome, none 
were adpaitted candidates for any civil employ¬ 
ment, till they had served ten years in the ar¬ 
my. 


Third. 
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Third. Officers of this class are to be exempt¬ 
ed from the taxes imposed on land, coaches, win¬ 
dows, and plate ; not for saving a trifling sum, 
but as a mark of distinction. The military spirit' 
must in Britain be miserably low, if such regula¬ 
tions prove not ellectual to decorate the army with 
officers of figure and fortune. Nor need we to ap¬ 
prehend any bad consequence from a number of 
raw officers who serve without pay: among men 
of birth, emulation will have a more commanding 
influence than pay or profit; and at any rate, there 
will always be a sufficiency of old and experienced 
officers receiving pay, ready to take the lead in 
every difficult enterprise. 

I'o improve this army in military discipline, it 
is proposed, that rvhen occasion offers, .0000 or (>000 
of them be maintained by Great Britain, as auxili¬ 
aries to some ally at war. And if that body be chan¬ 
ged from time to time, knowledge and practice in 
war will be diliused through the w'hole army. 

Officers who serve for pay, w’ill be greatly bene¬ 
fited by this plan.; frequent removes of those who 
serve without pay, make way for them ; and the 
very nature of the plan excludes buying and sc-ll- 
ing. 

I proceed to the alterations necessary for accom¬ 
modating this plan to our present military esta¬ 
blishment. As a total revolution at one instant 
W'ould breed confusion, the first step ought to be a 
specimen only, such as the levying two or three 

regiments 
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regiments on the new model; the expcnce of which 
ought not to he-grudged, as the forces presently in 
j|)ay, are not sufficient, even in peace, to answer the 
{ordinary demands of government. And as the 
*^i:)rospect of civil employments, will excite more 
men of rank to oiler their service than can be 
taken in, the chdcc must be in the crown, not on¬ 
ly with respect to the new regiments, but with re¬ 
spect to the vacant offices of cornet and ensign in 
the <dd army. But as these regulations will not in¬ 
stantly produce men qualified to be secretaries of 
state or commissioners of treasury, so numerous as 
to alTord his Majesty a satisfactory choice ; that 
branch of the plan may be suspended, till those 
who have served seven years wnthout pay, amount 
to ont hundred at least. The article that con¬ 
cerns members of parliament must be still longer 
suspended; it may, however, after the first seven 
years, receive execution in part, by privileging 
those w'ho have served without pay fo represent a 
borough, refusing that privilege to others, except 
to actual burgesses. We may proceed one step 
farther. That if in a county there be five gentlemen 
W'ho have the qualification under consideration, 
over and above the ordinary legal qualifications; 
one of the five must be chosen, leaving the electors 
free as to their other representative. 

With respect to the private men of the old ar¬ 
my, a thousand of such as have served the longest 
may be disbanded annually, if so many be willing 

VOL. II. S to 
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to retire ; and in their stead an equal number may 
be inlisted to serve but seven years. Upon such a 
plan, it will not be diilicult to find recruits. 

Tiie advantage of this plan, in one particular, i; 
eminent. It will infallibly fill the army with gal¬ 
lant officers: Other advantages concerning the of¬ 
ficers themselves, shall be mentioned afterward. 
All appetite for military glory, cannot fail to be 
roused in officers who serve without pas, a lien 
their service is the only passport to employments 
of trust and honour. And may we not hope, tliat 
officers who serve for pay, will, by force of imita¬ 
tion, be inspired with the same appetite? Notliing 
ought to be more sedulously inculcated into every 
officer, than to despise riches, as a mercantile ob¬ 
ject below the dignity of a soldier. Often has the 
courage of victorienis troops been blunted by the 
pillage of an opulent city ; and may not rich cap¬ 
tures at sea have the same eficct ? Some sea-com- 
manders have been suspected, of bestowing their 
fire more willingly upon a merchantman, than uji- 
011 a ship of war. A triumph, an ovation, a ci¬ 
vic crown, or some such mark of honour, ivere in 
old Rome the only rewards for military ate Jiieve- 
ments *. Money, it is true, was sometimes distri¬ 
buted 

• A Romnii trinir);)l> was finely oontrivccl to excite heroism ; 
and a sort of triimiph no less sjdcndid, was usual among the 
Fatemite Califs of Egypt. After returning from a siicicssful 
expedition, the Calif pitched his camp in a spacious plain near 

hU 
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butcd among the private men, as an addition to 
their pay, after a fatiguing campaigu ; but not as 
a recojnpence for their good behaviour, because 
all shared alike. It did not escape the penetrating 
Romans, that wealth, the parent of luxury and 
selfishness, fails not to eradicate the military spirit. 
I'lic soldier who to recover his baggage performed 
a bold action, gave an instructive lesson to all prin¬ 
ces. Being invited by his general to try his for¬ 
tune a second time ; “ Invite (says the, soldier) 
one who has lost his baggage.” Many a bold 
adventurer goes to the Indies, v\bo, returning with 
a fortune, is afraid of every bree/.e. Britain, I 
suspect, is too much infected with the spirit of 
gain. Will it be thought ridiculous in any man 
of figure, to prefer reputation and respect before 
riches; provided ludy lie can aHord a frugal meal, 
and a warm garment ? Let us compare an old of¬ 
ficer, who never deserted bis friend nor his country, 
and a wealthy merchant, who never indulged a 
thoiu>,iit but of gain : the wealth is tempting ;—and 
yet does there exist a man of spirit, who would not 
be the odicer, rather than the merchant, even n ith 

S 2 Ins 

Ills wlierp he was attended by all his grandees, in their 

finest equipages. Three days were eonmioniy spent in ait 
manner oC rejoieings, feasting, nmsic, fireworks, See. He inareh- 
cd into the eity with this great eavaleade, throi'gh roads eo- 
vereil with rieh carpets, strewed with flowers, guois, and odori- 
feious plants, and lined on botli sides with crowds of iongrutula» 
ting subjects. 
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his millions ; Sultan Meclimet granted to the Jani- 
saries a privilege of importing foreign commodities 
free of duty ; was it his intention to metamorphose^ 
soldiers into merchants, loving peace, and hating; 


In the war 16/2, carried on by Lewis XIV. a- 
gainst the Dutch, Dupas was made governor of 
Naerden, recommended by the Duke of Luxem¬ 
bourg ; who wrote to M. de Louvois, tliat he 
wished nothing more ardently, than that the 
Prince of Orange would besiege Naerden, being 
certain of a defence so skilful and vigorous, as to 
furnish an opportunity for another victory over 
the Prince. Dupas had served long in honourable 
poverty j but in this rich town he made a shift to 
amass a considerable sum. 'irerrified to be reduced 
to his former poverty, he surrendered the town on 
the first summons. He was degraded in a court- 
martial, and condemned to perpetual prison and 
poverty. Having obtained his liberty at the soli¬ 
citation of the Viscount de Turrene, he recovered 
his former valour, and ventured his life freely on 
all occasions. 

But though I declare against large appointments 
beforehand, which, instead of promoting service, 
excite luxury and effeminacy ; yet to an oflicer of 
character, who has spent his younger years in ser¬ 
ving his king and country, a government or other 
suitable employment that enables him to pass the 
remainder of his life in ease and affluence, is a pi o- 

per 
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per reward for merit, reflecting equal honour on 
the prince who bestows, and on the subject who 
deceives ; beside affording an enlivening prospect to 
iothers, who have it at heart to do well. 

' With respect to the private men, the rotation 
proposed, aims at improvements far more import¬ 
ant than that of making military service fall light 
upon individuals. It tends to unite the spirit of 
industry with that of war; and to form the same 
man to be an industrious labourer, and a good sol¬ 
dier. The continual exercise recommended, can¬ 
not fail to produce a spirit of industry ; vv'hich will 
occasion a demand for the private men after their 
seven years service, as valuable above all other la¬ 
bourers, not only for regularity, but for activity. 
And with respect to service in war, constant exer¬ 
cise is the life of an army, in the literal as well as 
metaphorical sense. Boldness is inspired by strength 
and agility, to which constant motion mainly con¬ 
tributes. The Roman citizens, trained to arms 
from their infancy, and never allowed to rest, were 
invincible. To mention no other works, spacious 
and durable roads carried to the very extremities 
of that vast empire, show clearly how the soldiers 
were employed during peace ; which hardened 
them for war, and made them orderly and submis¬ 
sive *. So essential was labour held by the Ro¬ 
mans for training an army, that they never ven¬ 
tured to face an enemy with troops debilitated with 

S 3 idleness. 

* Bergiere, Histoire dcs grands cJicniins, vol. ii. p. 152. 
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idleness. The Roman army in Spain, haying been 
worsted in several engagements, and confined with¬ 
in their entrenchments, were sunk in idlenesl and^ 
luxury. Scipio Nasica, having demolished Car-; 
thaac, took the command of that army ; but durstV 
not oppose it to the enemy, till he had accustomed 
the soldiers to temperance and hard labour. He 
exercised them without relaxation, in marching 
and countermarching, in fortifying camps and de¬ 
molishing them, in digging trenches and fdling 
them up, in building high walls and pulling them 
down ; he himself, fro.m morning till evening, go¬ 
ing .about, and directing every operation. Marii.s, 
before engaging the Cimbri, exercised bis army 
in turning the course of a river. Appian relates, 
that Anti ichus, during bis wintcr-ijuarters at Cal- 
chis, having married a beautifid virgin with whom 
he was greatly enamoured, spent the whole winter 
in pleasure, alxmdoning his army to vice and idle¬ 
ness ; and that when the time of ac tion returned 
with the spring, he found his soldiers unlit fur ser¬ 
vice. It is reported of Hannibal, tliat to j)rcsorve 
his troops from the infection of idleness, he em¬ 
ployed them in making large plantations (jf olive 
trees. The Emperor Frobus 'exercised liis legions 
in covering with vinc\ atds the hills of Gaul and 
Fannohia. I'he idleness of. our soldiers in time of 
peace, promoting debauchery and liceiitiousness, is 
no less destructive to health than to discipline. 
Enable for the fotigues of a first campaign, our 

piivatc 
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private men die in thousands, as if smitten with a 
pestilence*. We never read of any mortality in 
the Roman legions, though frequently cnge.ged in 
^climates very ddferent from their own. Let us 
(listen to a judicious writer, to wliom every one 
listens with delight; “ Nous reniurquons au- 

“ jourd’liui, que nos armees perissent beaucoup 
“ par le travail immodcre dcs soldats; ct eepen- 
“ dant e’etoit par un travail immense (|ue les Ro- 
“ mains se consorvoient. La raison en est, je 
“ croix, que kurs fatigues etoient contimieilen •, 
“ au lieu que nos soldats passenl sans vcs^c dhin 
“ travail extreme a une extreme oisixete, ee <jui 
“ est la chose du monde la plus propre a les fairc 
“ perir. 11 faut que jc rapportc ici ce que les 
“ auteurs nous disent de redueation de soldats 
“ Romaius. On les accoutumoit a allcr le.pas rni- 
“ litaire, e’est-a-dire, a faire cn cinq hours vingt 

S 4 “ millcs, 

• TI)C' i(ncucss cif British soldiers appeors from a Iraiisac- 
tioii of till- coniiiiissioncrs of the atinexed estates iti Seoliaiid. 
After the late tv.ir with Franee, they Jud"C'il, (liiit pait ('f tlie 
Kinji’s reels e(!iiid lua be better applied, lli.iii in givii'e bie.id 
to the disiiaiuled Miidiers. Houses were Imilt lor them, jior- 
tions of land aieen tlieni to eiihivate nt a \ery low rent, and 
m.iintenaiH'e atforded them till tliey con'd reap a crop. 'J'hesc 
men cotild not wish to lie better ateomniodated : he.t so ae- 
eiisfomed they laid hecii to id'encss and eliaiige of jilaee, as 
to be ineapa'de of any sort of woik: they deserted their farms 
one aftei another, and eoimnciieeil thieves and beggars. Siu'ii 
:,s iiad been made serjeants must he excepted ; tJie.'ie were s( n- 
sjble fellows, tuid prosjicrccr in their httle farms. 
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“ inilles, ct quelquefois vingt-quatre. Pendant 
“ ces marches, on leur faisoit porter de poids de 
“ soixante livres. On les entretenoit dans I’habi- 
“ tude de courir et de sauter tout armes ; ils pre- 
“ noient dans leurs excrcices des ep^es, de jave- 
“ lots, dc fleclies, d’un6 pesanteur double des armes 
“ ord inal res ; et ces exercices 6toient contihucls. 
“ Des homines si endurcis ^toient ordinairement 
“ sains ; on ne remarque pas dans les auteurs que 
les armees Romaines, qui faisoient la guerre cn 
“ tant de cHmats, perissoient beaucoup par les ma- 
“ ladies; au lieu qU’il arrive presque contiiiuellc- 
“ ment aujourd’hui, que des armees, sans avoir 
“ combattu, se fondent, pour ainsi dire, dans unc 
campagne Our author must be here under¬ 
stood 

* “ We observe now-a-clays, that our armies arc coiiMinieJ 
by the fatigues and severe labour of the soldiers; and yet 
“ it was alone by labour and toil that the Eomans preserved 
“ thoiiiselvcs from destriulio)). 1 hclicve the reason is, that 
“ tlieir fatigue was continual and iiurenutting, while the 
“■ life of our soldiers is a perpetual transition from severe la- 
“ hour to cxtierne indolence ; a life the most ruinous of all 
“ others. I must here recite the arcount which the llom.m 
“ authors give of the education of their .soldiers. They wire 
“ continually hahituatecT to the niilifary pace, which was, to 
“ march in five, hours twenty, and sometimes twenty-four 
“ miles. In these marches each soldier carried sixty lbs. 
“ weight. They, were accustomed to run and leap in antis; 
“ and in their military exercises, their swords, javelins, and 
arrows, were of twice the ordinary weight. These esercises 
wcie continual, wiiich so strengtlicucd the constitution of the 


men. 
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Stood of the early times of the Roman state. Mi¬ 
litary discipline was much sunk in the fourth cen- 
,.tury when Vegetius wrote (Lib. 3. cap. 14, l.L). 

^ The sword and pilum, these formidable w^eapons 
of their forefathers, were totally laid aside for 
slings and bows, the weapons of etfeminate people. 
About this time it was, that the Romans left off 
fortifying their camps, a work too laborious for 
th( ■ir weakly constitutions. Marescluil Saxe, a 
soldier, not a physician, ascribes to the use of vi¬ 
negar the healthiness of tlie Roman legions ; were 
vinegar so salutary, it would of all liquors be 
most in request. Exercise without intermis¬ 
sion, during peace as well as during war, pro¬ 
duced that salutary effect; which every prince 
will find, who is disposed to copy the Roman dis¬ 
cipline*. 1'he Mareschal guesses better with re¬ 
spect to a horse. Discourdng of cavalry, he ob¬ 
serves, 

“ nion, tliat tlicy were always in hfaltli. We sec no remarks 
“ ill the Uoinau authors, that tlieir armies, in tlic vaiiety of 
“ climates where they inad’e war, ever iieii Jicd hy disease; 

whilst iiovv-a-days it is not unusual, tlial an tirmy, wiiiioiit 
“ t'\ er coiiiii.g to .ill ciiiv.igement, dwindles away by,disease in 
“ one e.imji.iign.”—Moulesiinien, Grundcur de Itoiuains; eli. ‘2. 

* “ Rei militaris perlti, jilus (jiiotidi.uiii armoriim exeicitia ad 
sanitatcni railitiim putavcruiit prodesse, (]iia,iu medicos, rirc 
quo intclligitur quanto studio.siiis armoniin artem docctuhis sit 
semper cxercitus, cum ei lahoris consuetudo et in casiri.s s;init;i- 
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serves, that a horse becomes hardy and healthful by 
constant exercise, and that a young horse is unable 
to bear fatigue ; for which I'cason he declares against. 
young horses for tlie seivice of an army. 

Tliat the military branch of the British govern¬ 
ment is susceptible of improvements, all the world 
will admit. To improve it, I have contributed 
my mite ; which is humbly submitted to the pub¬ 
lic, a judge from which there lies no appeal. It 
is submitted in three views. The first is, Whether 
an army modelled as above, would not secure us 
against the boldest invader; the next. Whether 
such an army be as d-angcroiis to liberty, as an 
army in its present form ; and the last, Whether 
it would not be a school of industry and modera¬ 
tion to our people. 

With respect to the first, we should, after a few 
years, have not only an army of sixty thoiiuind 
well-disciplined trooj)s, but the command of ano¬ 
ther army, erjually numerous and equally well dis¬ 
ciplined. It is true, that troops enured to war 
have ail advantage over troops that have not the 

same 

Icm, et in conflictii possit piu's.tare vu'ton.nii.” rcgilius, De 
re Milkari, lib. S. cap. il. — Ent'li.ki tkn.i; “ Our masters of 
“ the art-niilitary were of opinion, tlial daily cxcreise in anns 
“ contributed more to the health of the tioops, tlian the skill of 
‘‘ the physician; Ironi winch we may judge, wh.it care shotild he 
“ taken, to hahitUiite the soMieis to the exercise of aims, to 
“ wh.ih they owe both then health in the camp, and thui \ .t- 
toiy m the Held.”]] 
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same experience; but with assurance it may be 
pronounced impracticable, to land at once in Bri¬ 
tain an army that can stand urainst 100,000 British 
soldiers well disciplined, lighting even the first 
time, for their country, and for their wives and 
children. 

A war with France raises a panic on every 
slight threatening of an invasion. The security af¬ 
forded by the proposed plan, would enable us to act 
offensively at sea, instead of being reduced to keep 
our ships at home for guarding our coasts. Would 
Britain any longer he obliged to support her con¬ 
tinental connections ? 1S16 sooner does an European 
prince augment his’ army, or improve military dis¬ 
cipline, than his neighbours, taking fright, must 
do the same. May not one hope, that by the plan 
projiosed, or by some such, Britain would be relie¬ 
ved from jealousy and solicitude about its neigh¬ 
bours ? 

I'his is a subject that deserves deep attention, 
being of the utmost importance to Great Britain, 
ddic importance will clearly appear upon consider¬ 
ing our late war with Fnince, and our present 
w ar with France, ■ Spain, -and our American colo¬ 
nies, all united against us. France and Britain 
have made freejuent attempts to distress one ano¬ 
ther by threatening an invasion. But.they ire not 
upon an equal footing; England has many good 
harbours, not a single fortified town p France has 
few harbours and many fortified towns. It is pro¬ 
vided 
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vided with a standing army much greater in pro¬ 
portion than Britain ; and, above all, ©ur capital is 
open to a sudden attack by sea, which the capital 
of France is not. Our Bank may in an instant be 
ruined, and public credit suffer a stupifying blow. 
We accordingly are terrified at the very thought 
of a flat-bottomed boat; and it is acknowledged 
on all hands, that we have no security against ah 
invasion but a superior fleet. This unhappy situa¬ 
tion has, in the present war, thrown our ministers 
into great perplexity. Our field of action is 
America and the West Indies, and yet our grand 
fleet is docked up at home, while the French and 
Spaniards are at liberty to direct all their force to 
that part of the world. Our intelligence of the 
motions of our enemies must be always late, often 
uncertain; and in fact several capital blows have 
been struck before we could give any reinforce¬ 
ment to our fleets in those'parts. Now, if the mili¬ 
tary branch proposed above had been adopted ear¬ 
ly during intervals of peace, our ministry would 
have been at liberty to employ our whole naval 
force where it could do the greatest execution, and 
would soon have brought the war to an end. 

With respect to the second view, having long 
enjoyed the sweets of a free government under a 
succession of mild princes, w'c begin to forget that 
our liberties ever were in danger. But drousy 
security is of all conditions the most dangerous; 
because the state may be overwhelmed before w'c 

even 
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even dream of danger. Suppose only, that a British 
King, accomplished in the art of war and beloved 
by his soldiers, heads his.own troops in a war with 
France ; and after more than one successful cam¬ 
paign, gives peace to his enemy on terms advanta¬ 
geous to l^is people; what security have we for 
our liberties, when he returns with a victorious 
army, devoted to his will ? I am tadcing of a 
standing army in its present form. ^ Troops mo¬ 
delled as above would not be so obsequious ; a 
number of the prime nobility and gentry serving 
without pay, who could be under no temptation 
to enslave themselves and theif country, would 
prove a firm barrier against the ambitious views 
of such a prince. And even supposing that army 
to be totally corrupted, the prince could have lit¬ 
tle hope of success against the nation, supported 
by a veteran army, that might be relied on as 
champions for their country *. 

And as to the last view mentioned, the plan pro¬ 
posed would promote industry and virtue, not only 

among 

• W])ilc it was a law in Eomc that a man mast serve ten 
year.s in tlie iu my before he could be admitted to a ei^dl office, 
the repiihlic had nothing to dread from tlicir armies. But when 
by luxury the fatigues of war appeared unsupportable to men of 
condition, there was a necessity to fill the legions with the low 
and indigent, who followed their leaders imjdicitly, and were as 
ready to overturn the republic as to protect it. Hence the civil 
War between Marius and Sylla; and hence the overthrow of the 
republic by Julius Caesar. 
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among the soldiers, but among the working peo¬ 
ple in general. To avoid hard labour arid severe 
discipline in the army, men would be sober and 
industrious at home ; and such untractable spirits 
as cannot be reached by the mild laws of a free 
government, v'ould be effectually tamed by mili¬ 
tary kw. At the same time, as sobriety and .inno¬ 
cence are constant attendants upon industry, the 
manners of gur people would be much purified; 
a circumstance of infinite importance to Britain. 
The salutary influence of the plan would reach 
persons in a higher sphere. A young gentleman, 
whipt at school, or failing behind at college, con¬ 
tracts an aversion to study, and flies to the army, 
where he is kept in countenance by numbers, idle 
and ignorant like himself. How many young men 
are thus daily ruined, who, but for the temptation 
of idleness and gaiety in the army, cvould have be¬ 
come useful subjects! In the plan under considera¬ 
tion, the ofliccrs who serve for pay would be so 
few in number, and their prospect of advancement 
so clear, tluit it would require much interest to be 
admitted into the army. None would be admitted 
but those who have been regularly educated in 
every brancli of military knowdedge ; and idle boys 
would be remitted to their studies. 

Here is displayed an agreeable scene with re¬ 
lation to industry. , Supposing the whole three¬ 
score thousand men to be absolutely idle ; yet, 
by doubling the industry of those who remain, I 

alTirm, 
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affirm, that the sum of industry would he much 
greater than before. And the scene becomes en¬ 
chanting, when we consider, that these threescore 
thQusand men, would not only be of all the most 
industrious, but be patterns of industry to others. 

Upon conclusion of a foreign war, we suffer 
grievously by disbanded soldiers, who must plun¬ 
der or starve. The present plan is an clTectual re¬ 
medy : men accustomed to hard labhur under strict 
discipline, can never be in want of bread; they 
will be sought for every where, even at higher 
than ordinary wages; and they will prove excel¬ 
lent masters for training the peasants to hard la¬ 
bour. 

A man indulges emulation more freely in be¬ 
half of his friend or his country, than of himself: 
emulation in tlic latter case is selfish ; in the for¬ 
mer, is social. Doth not that give us reason to 
hope, that the separating military officers into dif¬ 
ferent classes will excite a laudable emulation, 
proni])ting individuals to exert themselves on every 
occasion for the honour of their class ? Nor will 
such emulation, a virtuous passion, be any ob¬ 
struction to private friendship between members 
of different classes. May it not be expected, that 
young officers of birth and fortune, xcalous to 
qualify themselves at their own expence for ser¬ 
ving their country, will cling for instruction to 
officers of experience, who have no inheritance 
but personal merit ^ Both find their account in 

that 
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that connection; men of rank become adepts in mi¬ 
litary afl'airs, a valuable branch of education for 
them j and officers who serve for pay, acquire 
friends at court, who will embrace every oppor¬ 
tunity of testifying their gratitude. ■ , 

The advantages mentioned are '^reat and ex¬ 
tensive ; and yet are not the only advantages. 
Will it be thought extravagant to hope, that the 
proposed plan would form a better system of edu¬ 
cation for-young men of fortune, than hitherto 
has been known in Britain ? Before pronouncing 
sentence against me, let the following considera¬ 
tions be weighed. Our youth go abroad to see 
the w orld in the literal sense j for to pierce deep¬ 
er than eyesight, cannot be expected of boys. 
They resort to gay courts, where nothing is found 
for imitation but pomp, luxury, dissembled vir¬ 
tues, and real vices ; such scenes make an impres¬ 
sion too deep on young men of a warm imagina¬ 
tion. Our plan would be an antidote to such 
poisonous education. Supposing eighteen to be 
the earliest time for the array; here is an object 
held up to our youth of fortune, for rousing their 
ambition ; they wdll endeavour to make a figure, 
and emulation will animate them to excel; sup¬ 
posing a young man to have no ambition, shame 
however will push him on. To acquire the mi¬ 
litary art, to discipline their men, to direct the 
execution of public wmrks, and to conduct other 
military operations, would occupy their whole 

time, 
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time, and banish idleness. A young gentleman, 
thus guarded against the enticing vices and saun¬ 
tering follies of youth, must be sadly deficient in 
genius, if, during his seven years service, reading 
and meditation have been totally neglected, Hop¬ 
ing better things from our youth of fortune, I 
take for granted, that during their service they 
have made some progress, not only in military 
knowledge, but in morals, and in the fine arts, so 
as at the age of twenty-five to be qualified for 
profiting, instead of being undone, by seeing the 
world *. 

Further, young men of birth and fortune ac¬ 
quire indeed the smoothness and suppleness of a 
court, with respect to their superiors ; but the re¬ 
straint of such manneis, makes their temper break 
out against inferiors, where there is no restraint. 
Insolence of rank, is not so visible in Britain as in 
countries of less freedom ; but it is sufficiently vi¬ 
sible to require correction. To that end, no me¬ 
thod promises more success than military service ; 
as command and obedience alternately, are the 
best discipline for acquiring temper and modera¬ 
tion. 

* Whether hereditary nohility may not be neeessary in a mo¬ 
narchical government to support the King against the multitude, 
1 take not on me to pronounce: but this I pronounce with as¬ 
surance, that such a Constitution is unhappy with respect to edu- 
caition ; and appears to admit no remedy, if-it he not that above 
mentioned, or some such. In fact, few of those who received 
their education while they were the eldest sons of Peers, have 
been duly qualified to manage public affairs. 

VOL. a. T 
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tion. Can pride and insolence be more effectually 
stemmed, than to be under command of an infe¬ 
rior ? 

Still upon the important article of education. 
Where pleasure is the ruling passion in youth, in¬ 
terest will be the ruling passion in age; the selfish 
principle is the foundation of both •, the object on¬ 
ly is varied. This observation is sadly verified in 
Britain ; our young men of rank, loathing an irk¬ 
some and fatiguing course of education, abandon 
themselves to pleasure. Trace these very men 
through the more settled part of life^ and they will 
be found grasping at power and profit, by means 
of court-favour ; with no regard to their country, 
and with very little to their friends. , The educa¬ 
tion proposed, holding up a tempting prize to vir¬ 
tuous ambition, is an excellent fence against a life 
of indolent pleasure. A youth of fortune, engaged 
with many rivals in a train of public service, ac¬ 
quires a habit of business ; and as he is constantly 
employed for the public, patriotism becomes his 
ruling passion *. 

A 

* The following portrait is sketched by a good hand, (Ma¬ 
dame Porapadotir) ; and if it have any resemblance, it sets oui 
plan in a conspicuous light. “ The French noblesse,” says that 
lady, spending their lives in dissipation and idleness, know as 
little of politics as of ecohomy. A gentleman hunts all his lifts 
in the country, or perhaps comes to Paris to niiu himself with aft 
opera girl. Those who are ambitious to be of the ministry, have 
seldom any merit, if it be not in caballing and intrigue. The 

French 
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A number of noblemen and gentlemen, led by 
ambition, did lately join in Parliament to oppose 
the King’s measures j and with true antipatriotic 
zeal stood up as champions for the American re- 
belfi. Charity leads me to think, that they would 
have acted very differently had they been trained 
in the military line, and consequently been em¬ 
ployed during a course of years in the service of 
their country. 

The advantages of a military education, such at 
that proposed, are not yet exhausted. Under re¬ 
gular government promoting the arts of peace, so¬ 
cial intercourse refines, and fondness for company 
increases in proportion. And hence it is, that the 
capital is crowded with every person who can af¬ 
ford to live there. A man of fortune, who has no 
taste but for a city life, happens to be forced into 
the country by business : finding business and the 
country equally insipid, he turns impatient, and 
flics to town, with a disgust at every rural amuse¬ 
ment. In France, the country has been long de¬ 
serted ; in Britain the same fondness for a town- 
life is gaining ground. A stranger considering the 
immense sums expended in England upon country 
seats, would conclude, in appearance with great 
T 2 certainty, 

I'rcwcb ndblesse Iiave courage, bW; witfirmt any genius for war, 
the fatigue of a soicKer’s life being to them iitwupportable. The 
King has bean reduced to the necessity of einploving two stran¬ 
gers for the safety of his crown: liad it not been for tlic Count* 
Saxe and Louendahl, the enemies of France might have laid 
siege to Paris.” 
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certainty, that the English spend most of their 
time in the country. But how would it surprise 
him to be told, not only that people of fashion in 
England pass little of their time there, but that the 
immense suras laid out upon gardening and plea¬ 
sure grounds, are the effect of vanity more than of 
taste ! In fact, such embellishments are beginning 
to wear out of fashion ; appetite for society leaving 
neither time nor inclination for rural pleasures. 
If the progress of that disease can be stayed, the 
only means is military education. In youth last¬ 
ing impressions are made; and men of fortune who 
take to the army, being confined mostly to the 
country in prime of life, contract a liking for coun¬ 
try occupations and amusements ; which withdraw 
them from the capital, and contribute to the health 
of the mind, no less than of the body. 

A military life is the only cure for a disease much 
more dangerous.. Most men of rank are ambitious 
of shining in public. They may assume the pa¬ 
triot at the beginning; but it is a false appearance, 
for their patriotism is only a disguise to favour 
their ambition. A court life becomes habitual 
and engrosses their whole soul; the minister’s nod 
is a law to them ; they dare not disobey ; for to 
be reduced to a private station, would to them be 
a cruel misfortune. This impotence of mind is in 
France so excessive, that to banish a courtier to his 
country-seat, is held an adequate punishment for 
the highest misdemeanour. This sort of slavery is 

gaining 
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gaining ground in Britain; and it ought to be 
dreaded, for scarce another circumstance will more 
readily pave the way to absolute power, if adverse 
fate shall affligt us with an ambitious King. There 
is no effectual remedy to the servility of a court 
life, but the military education here recommend¬ 
ed. 

A military education would contribute equally 
to moderation in social enjoyments. The pomp, 
ceremony, and expence, necessary to those who ad¬ 
here to a court and live always in public, arc not 
a little fatiguing and oppressive. Man is natu¬ 
rally moderate in his desire of enjoyment; and it 
requires much practice to make him bear excess 
without satiety and disgust. The pain of excess, 
prompts men of opulence to pass some part of 
their time in a snug retirement, where they live 
at ease, free from pomp and ceremony. Here is a 
retirement, which can be reached without any 
painful circuit; a port of safety and of peace, to 
w'hich we are piloted by military education, avoid¬ 
ing every dangerous rock, and every fatiguing 
agitation. 

Reflecting on the advantages of military educa¬ 
tion above displayed, is it foolish to think, that 
our plan might produce a total alteration of man¬ 
ners in our youth of birth and fortune ? the idler, 
the gamester, the profligate, compared with our 
military men, would make a despicable figure; 

T 3 shame. 
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Siiame, not to talk of pride, would compel them to 
reform. 

How conducive to good government might the 
piOjK)sed plan be, in the hands of a.virtuous king, 
supjjoited by a public-spirited ministry! Ip the 
present coarse of advancement, a youth of quality 
wii) aspires to serve his country in a civil employ¬ 
ment, has nothing to rely on but parliamentary in¬ 
ter st. The military education proposed, would 
atford him opportunity to improve his talents, and 
to convince the world of his merit. Honour and 
applause thus acquired, would entitle him to de¬ 
mand preferment; and he ought to be employed, 
not only as deserving, but as an encouragement to 
others. Frequent instances of neglecting men who 
are patronized by the public, might perhaps prove 
dangerous to a British minister. 

If 1 have not all this while been dreaming, here 
arc displayed illustrious advantages of the military 
education proposed. Fondness for the subject ex¬ 
cites me to prolong the entertainment; and I add 
the following reflection on the education of such 
men as are disposed to serve in a public station. 
The sciences are mutually connected : a man can- 
pot be perfect in any one, without being in some 
degree acquainted with every one. The science 
of politics in particular, being not a little intri- 
ca e, cannot be acquired in perfection by any one 
whose studies have been conflned to a single branch, 
whether relative to peace or to war. The Duke 
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of Marlborough made an eminent figure in the 
cabinet, as well as in the field; and so did ecjually 
the illustrious Sully, who may serve as a model to 
all'ministers. The great aim in modern politics 
is, to split government into the greatest number 
possible of departments, trusting nothing to ge¬ 
nius. China affords such a government in perfec¬ 
tion. National affairs are there so simplified by 
division, as to require scarce any capacity in the 
mandarines. These officers, having little occasion 
for activity either of mind or of body, sink down 
into sloth and sensuality: motives of ambition 
or of fame make no impression : they have not 
even the delicacy to blush when they err : and 
as no punishment is regarded but what touches the 
person or the purse, it is not unusual to see a man¬ 
darine beaten with many stripes, sometimes for a 
very slight transgression. Let arts be subdivided 
into many parts; the more subdivisions the better. 
But I venture to pronounce, that no man ever did, 
nor ever will, make a capital figure in the govern¬ 
ment of a state, whether as a judge, a general, or 
a minister, whose' education is rigidly confined to 
one science *. 

Sensible I am that the foregoing plan is in seve¬ 
ral respects imperfect; but if it be sound at bot- 

T 4 tom, 

* Phocion is praised by ancient writers, ibr struggling against 
an abuse that had crept into his country of Attica, that of ma¬ 
king war and politics different professions. In imitation of Ari¬ 
stides and Pericles, he studied both ecjually. 
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tom, polish and improvement are easy operations. 
My capital aim has been, to obviate the objec¬ 
tions that press hard against every military plan, 
hitherto embraced or proposed. A standing army 
in its present form, is dangerous to liberty ; and 
but a feeble bulwark against a superior force. On 
the other hand, a nation in which every subject is a 
soldier, must not indulge any hopes of becoming 
powerful by manufactures and commerce; it is 
indeed vigorously defended, but is scarce worthy of 
being defended. The golden mean of rotation and 
constant labcjur in a standing army, would disci¬ 
pline multitudes for peace as well as for war. 
And a nation so defended would be invincible. 


SKETCH X. 

PUBLIC POLICE WITH KESPLCT TO THE POOR. 

A mong the industrious nations of Europe, re¬ 
gulations for the poor make a considerable 
branch of public police. These regulations are so 
multiplied and so anxiously frairjed, as to move one 
to think, that there cannot remain a single person 
U! der a necessity to beg. It is however a sad 
truth, that the disease of poverty, instead of be¬ 
ing 
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ing eradicated, has become more and more in¬ 
veterate. England in particular overflows with 
beggars, though in no Other country are the indi¬ 
gent so amply provided for. Some radical defect 
there must be in these regulatiims, when, after end¬ 
less attempts to perfect them, they prove abortive. 
Every writer, dissatisfied with former plans, fails 
not to produce one of his own ; which, in its turn, 
meets with as little approbation.as any of the fore¬ 
going. 

The first regulation of the states of Holland con¬ 
cerning the poor, was in the year Ib'l-i, prohibit¬ 
ing all begging. The next was m the year 16'49. 
“ It is enacted. That every town, village, or pa- 
“ rish, shall maintain its poor out of the income 
“ of its charitable foundations and collections. 

And in case these means fall short, the magi- 
“ strates shall maintain them at the general ex- 
“ pence of the inhabitants as can most conve- 
“ niently be done ; Provided always, that the poor 
“ be obliged to work either to merchants, far- 
“ mers, or others, for reasonable wages, in order 
‘‘ that they may, as far as possible, be supported 
“ that w'ay; provided also, that they be indulged 
“ in no idleness nor insolence.” The advice or 
instruction here given to magistrates, is sensible; 
but falls short of what may be termed a laze, the 
execution of which can be enforced in a court of 
justice. 


In 
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In France, the precarious charity of monasteries 
proving ineffectual, a hospital ■was erected in the 
city of Paris anno 1656, having different apart¬ 
ments ; one for the innocent poor, one for putting 
vagabonds to hard labour, one for foundlings, and 
one for the sick and maimed; with certain funds 
for defraying the expence of each, which produce 
annually much about the same sum. In imitation 
of Paris, hospitals of the same kind were erected 
in every great town of the kingdom. 

The English began more early to think of their 
poor ; and in a country without industry, the ne¬ 
cessity probably arose more early. The first Eng¬ 
lish statute bears date in the year 1496, directing. 
That every beggar unable to work, shall resort 
“ to the hundred where he last dwelt or was born ; 
“ and there shall remain, upon pain of being set 
“ in the stocks three days and three nights, with 
only bread and water, and then shall be put out 
“ of town.” This was a law against vagrants, for 
the sake of order. There was little occasion, at 
that period, to provide for the innocent poor; 
their maintenance being a burden upon monaste¬ 
ries. But monasteries being put down by Hen¬ 
ry VIII. a statute, 22d year of his reign, cap. 12., 
empowered the justices of every county, to li¬ 
cense poor aged and impotent persons to beg with¬ 
in a certain district; those who beg without it to 
be whipt or set in the stocks. In the first year of 
Edward VI. cap. 3., a statute was made in favour 

cf 
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of impotent, maimed, and aged persons, that they 
shall have convenient houses provided for them, in 
the cities or towns where they were born, or 
where they resided for three years, to be relieved 
by the willing and charitable disposition of the pa¬ 
rishioners. By SJ and 3d Philip and Mary, cap. S, 
the former statutes of Henry Vill. and Ed¬ 
ward VI. were confirmed, of gathering weekly 
relief for the poor by charitable collections. “ A 
man licensed to beg, shall wear a badge on his 
“ breast and back openly.” 

The first compulsitory statute was 5th Elisab. 
cap. 3. empowering justices of peace to raise a 
weekly sum for the poor, by taxing such persons 
as obstinately refuse to contribute, after repeated 
admonitions from the pulpit. In the next statute, 
14th Elisab. cap. 5. a bolder step was made, em¬ 
powering justices to tax the inhabitants of every 
parish, in a weekly sum for their poor. And taxa¬ 
tions for the poor being now in some degree fami¬ 
liar, the remarkable statutes, Spth Elisab. cap. 3. 
and 43d Elisab. cap. 2. were enacted, which are the 
ground-work of all the subsequent statutes con¬ 
cerning the poor. By these stattites, certain house¬ 
holders, named by the justices, are, in conjunction 
with the church-wardens, appointed overseers for 
the poor; and these overseers, with consent of two 
justices, are empowered to tax the parish in what 
?ums they think proper, for maintaining the poor. 

Among 
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Among a people so tenacious of liberty as the 
English are, and so impatient of oppression, is it 
not surprising, to find a law, that without ceremo¬ 
ny subjects individuals to be taxed at the arbitra¬ 
ry will of men, who seldom either by birth or edu¬ 
cation deserve that important trust; and without 
even providing any effectual check against embez¬ 
zlement ? At present, a British parliament would 
reject with scorn such an absurd plan; and yet, 
being familiarized to it, they never seriously have 
attempted a repeal. We have been always on the 
watch to prevent the sovereign’s encroachments, 
especially with regard to taxes ; but as parish-of¬ 
ficers are low persons who inspire no dread, we 
submit to have our pockets picked by them, almost 
without repining. There is provided, it is true, 
an appeal to the general sessions for redressing in¬ 
equalities in taxing the parishioners. But it is no 
effectual remedy: artful overseers will not over¬ 
rate any man so grossly as to make it his interest to 
complain, considering that these overseers have the 
poors’ money to defend themselyes with. Nor will 
the general sessions readily listen to a complaint, 
that cannot be verified but with much time and 
trouble. If the appeal have any effect, it makes a 
still greater inequality, by relieving men of figure 
at the expence of their inferiors ; who must sub¬ 
mit, having little interest to obtain redress. 

The English plan, beside being oppressive, is 
grossly unjust. If it should be reported of some 

distant 
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distant nation, that the burden of maintaining the 
idle and profligate, is laid upon the frugal and in¬ 
dustrious, who work hard for a maintenance to 
themselves; what would one think of such a na¬ 
tion ? Yet this is literally the case of England. I 
say more: the plan is not only oppressive and un¬ 
just, but miserably defective in the checking of 
maladministration. In fact, great sums are levied 
beyond what the poor receive; it requires briguing 
to be named a church-warden •, the nomination, in 
London especially, gives him credit at once ; and 
however meagre at the commencement of his office, 
he is round and plump before it ends. To wax fat 
and rich by robbing the poor ! Let us turn out- 
eyes from a scene so horrid *. 

Inequality in taxing, and embezzlement of the 
money levied, which are notorious, poison the 
minds of the people ; and impress them with a no¬ 
tion, that all taxes raised by public authority are 
ill managed. 

These 


• In the piirisl) of St George, Hiinovcr Square, a great reform 
was made some years ago. Inhabitants of figure, not excepting 
men ol' the highest rank, take it in turn to he ehurch-wurdens ; 
which has reduced the poor-rates in that parisli to a trific. But 
people, after acquiring a name, soon tire of drudging for others. 
The drudgery will be left to low jxiople as formerly, and the tax 
will again rise as liigh in that parish as in others. The poor- 
rates in Dr Davenant’s time, were about L. 700,000 yearly. In 
the year they amounted to L. 2,200,000. In the year 

1773, they amounted to L. 3,000,000, equal to six shillings in 
tlie pound land-tax. 
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Thesft evils are great, and yet are but slight 
compared with what follow. As the number of 
poor in England, as well as the expence of main¬ 
tenance, are increasing daily ; pro-prietors of land, 
in order to be relieved of a burden so grievous, 
drive the poor out of the parish, and prevent all 
persons from settling in it who are likely to be¬ 
come a burden : cottages are demolished, and mar¬ 
riages obstructed. Influenced by the present evil, 
th( y look not forward to depopulation, nor to the 
cownfal of husbandry and manufactures by scarci¬ 
ty of hands. Every pari^ is in a state of war 
with every other parish, concerning pauper settle¬ 
ments and removals * ** . 

At an average, England by its various products 
can maintain more than its present inhabitants. 
How comes it then that it is not more populous, 

according 


• In an address by Mr Greaves to both Houses of Parliament 
there is the following ptissage: “ It happens to be the mistaken 
" policy of most of our very wise parish-ofEcets, that as soon as 
“ a young man is married, a state of life which is the most like- 
ly to make him a good member of society, to endeavour to 
get him removed to the placfe of his legal settlement, out of 
pretence that he may soon have a family, which may possibly 

** bring a charge upon the parish. Young men, intimidated by 
" frequent examples of such cruel treatment, are unwilling to 
marry; and this leads them frequently to debauch young wo- 
men', and then leave them with child in a very helpless con- 
“ dition Thus they get into an unsettled and debauched way 
" of life, acquire a habit of idleness, and become a burden upon 
" ll»e public,’* 
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according to the noted observation, that where- 
ever there is food men will be found ? I can dis¬ 
cover IK) cause but the poor’s rates, which make 
the people thoughtless afiid idle. Idleness begets 
profligacy ; and the profligate avoid loading them¬ 
selves with wives and children. 

The price of lahouar is generally tbc same in the 
different shires of Scotland, and in the different 
parishes. A few conceptions are occasioned by the 
neigbboBrhood- of a great town, or by some exten¬ 
sive manufacture that rec^nires many hands. In 
Scotland, the price of labour resembles^ water, 
which always levels itself: if high in any one cor¬ 
ner, an influx of hands brings it down. The price 
of labour varies in every parish of England ; a la¬ 
bourer who has gained a settlement in a parish, on 
which he depends for bread when be inclines to be 
idle, dares not remove to another parish where 
w ages are higher, fearing to be cut out of a settle¬ 
ment altogether. England is in the same condi¬ 
tion with respect to labour, that France lately w'as 
with respect to corn j w hich, however plentiful in 
one province, could not* be exported to supply the 
vrants of another. The pernicious effect of the lat¬ 
ter with respect to food, are not more obvious, 
than of the former with respect to manufactures. 

English manufactures labour under a still greater 
hardship than inequality of wages. In a country 
where there is no fund for the poor but what nature 
provides, the labourer must be satisfied with such 
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wages as are customary ; he has no resource ; for 
pity is not moved by idleness. In England, the la¬ 
bourers command the market; if riot satisfied w ith 
customary wages, they have a tempting resource; 
which is, to abandon \york altogether, and to put 
themselves on the parish. Labour is much cheaper 
in France than in England ; several plausible rea¬ 
sons have been assignetl j bjit in my judgment the 
difference arises from the poor-laws. In England, 
every man is entitled to be idle; because every 
idler is entitled to a maintenance. In France, the 
funds allotted for the poor, yield the same sum 
annually; that sum is always preoccupied; and 
France, with respect to all but those on the list, is 
a nation that has no fund provided by lav? for the 
poor. 

Depopulation, inequality in the price of labour, 
and extravagant wages, are deplorable evils. But 
the English poor laws are productive of evils still 
more;deplorable : they are subversive both of mo¬ 
rality and industry. This is a heavy charge, but 
no less true than heavy. Fear of want is the only 
effectual motive to indus^y with the labouring 
poor: remove that fear^ and they cease to be in¬ 
dustrious. The ruling passion of those who live by 
bodily labour, is to save a pittance for their chil¬ 
dren, and for supporting themselves in old age : sti¬ 
mulated by desire of accomplishing these ends, 
they are frugal and industrious;' and the prospect 
of success is to them a continual feast. Now, what 

worse 
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worse can malice invent against such a man, under 
colour of frieiidship, than to secure bread to him 
and his children whenever he takes a dislike to 
work ; which effectually tieadensbis sole ambition, 
and with it his honest industry ? Relying on the 
certainty of a provision against want, he relaxes 
gradually till he sinks into idleness: idleness leads 
to'profligiacy *. profligacy begets diseases ; and the 
^wretch becomes an object of public charity before 
be has run half his course. Such arc the genifnie 
effects of the English tax for the poor, under a mis¬ 
taken notion of charity. There never was known 
in any country, a scheme for the poor more con¬ 
tradictory to sound policy. Might it not have 
been foreseen, that to a grovelling^creature, w'ho 
has no sense of honour and scarce any of shame, 
the certainty of maintenance would prove an irre¬ 
sistible temptation to idleness and debauchery? The * 
poor-house at Lyons contained originally but forty 
beds, of which twenty only w’erc occupied. The 
eight hundred jbeds it contains?at present, are not 
sufficient for. those who demand admittance. A pre¬ 
mium is not more successful in any case, than where 
given to promote idleness*. A house for the poor 

was 

* A London alderman named Harper, who was rotempo-' 
rary with James I. or his son Charles, bequeathed ten or 
twelve acres of meadow-ground in the parish of St Andrew’s, 
Holborn, London, for the benefit of the poor in the town of 
Bedford. This ground has been long covered witlt houses, 

which 
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was erected in a French village, the revenue of 
which by economy became coitsiderable. Upon a 
representation by the curate of the parish that more 
beds were necessary, the proprietor undertook the 
management. He sold the house, with the furni¬ 
ture j andtoevery proper object of charity, he or¬ 
dered a moderate proportion of bread and beef. 
The poor and sick were more confortably lodged 
at home, than formerly in the poor-house. And* 
by that management, tlic parish-poor decreased, 

instead 

which yield from L. 4000 to L. 5000 yearly. That sum is 
laid out upon charity-schools, upon defraying the cxpencc of 
apprenticeships, and upon a stock to young persons when they 
marry ; an encouragement that attracts to the town of Bedford 
great numbers of the lowci' classes. So far well; but mark 
llie consequence. That encouragement relaxes the industry of 
mail)' and adds greatly to the number of the poor. Hence it is, 
that in few places of England docs the jwor’s rate amount so 
high as in the town of Bedford. An extensive common in the 
parish of Charley, Sussex; is the chief cause of an extravagant 
assessment for the poor, no less than nine shillings in the pound 
of rack-rent. Give a poor man access to a common for feed¬ 
ing two or three cows, you make him idle by dependence 
upon what he docs not labour for. The town of I.argo in Fifo 
has a small hospital, erected piany years ago by a gentleman 
of the name of Wood; and confined by him, to the poor of 
his own name. That name being rare in the neighboujhuod, 
access to the hospital is easy One man in paitieular is en¬ 
tertained there, whose father, grandfather, and great-grand¬ 
father, enjoyed successively the same benefit; every one of 
whom probably would have been useful members of society, 
but for that temptation to idleness. 
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instead of increasing as at Lybns. How few Eng¬ 
lish manufacturers labour the whole week, if the 
work of four or five days afford them maintenance? 
Is not this a demonstration, that the malady of 
idleness is widely spread ? In Bristol, the parish-poor 
twenty years ago did not exceed four thousand ; 
at present, they amount to more than ten thousand. 
But as a malady, when left to itselfi commonly ef¬ 
fectuates its own cure ; so it will be in this case: 
when, by prevailing idleness, every one without 
shame claims parish charity, the burden will be¬ 
come intolerable, and the poor will be left to their 
shifts. 

The immoral effects of public charity are not' 
confined to those who depend on it, but extend to 
their children. The constant anxiety of a labour¬ 
ing man to provide for his issue, endears them to 
him. Being relieved of that anxiety by the tax 
for the poor, his affection cools gradually, and he 
turns at last indifferent about them. Their inde¬ 
pendence, on the other hand, weans them from 
their duty to him. And thus, affection between 
parent and child, which is the corner-stone of so¬ 
ciety, is in a great measure obliterated among the 
labouring poor. In a plan published by the Earl 
of Hilsborough, an article is proposed to oblige pa¬ 
rents to maintain their indigent children, and chil- 
(frbfi fb ih^iiftaih thdf indigdnf parents. JJatural 
afiettioh must fie at a Ibw ebb, where suCh a regu¬ 
lation is necessary; but it is necessary, at least in 
London, where it .is common to see men in good 

XJ §1 business 
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business neglecting their aged and diseased parents, 
for no better reason than that the parish is bound 
to find them bread: Proh tempora, proh mores ! 

The immoral effects of public charity spread 
still wider. It fails not to extinguish the virtue of 
charity among the rich; who never think of gi¬ 
ving charity, when the public undertakes for all. 
In a scheme published by Mr Hay, one article is, 
to raise a stock for the poor by voluntary contribu¬ 
tions, and to make up the deficiency by a parish- 
tax. Will individuals ever contribute, when it is 
not to relieve the poor, but to relieve the parish ? 
Every hospital has a poor-box, which seldom pro¬ 
duces any thing*. The great comfort of society 
is assistance in time of need; and its firmest ce¬ 
ment is, the bestowing and receiving kindly of¬ 
fices, especially in distress. Now to unhinge or 
suspend the exercise of charity by rendering it un¬ 
necessary, relaxes ev^ry social virtue by supplant¬ 
ing the chief of them. The consequence is dis¬ 
mal : exercise of benevolence to the distressed is 
our firmest guard against the encroachments of sel¬ 
fishness ; if that guard be withdrawn, selfishness will 
prevail, and become the ruling passion. In fact, 
the tax for the poor has contributed greatly to the 

growth 

* One exception I am fond to mention. The poor-box of 
the Edinburgh Infirmary was neglected two or three years, 
little being expected from it. When opened, L. 74 and a 
fraction was found in it; contributed probably by the lower 
•ort, who were ashamed to give their mite publicly. 
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growth of that groveling passion, so conspicuous at 
present in England. 

^ English authors, who turn their thoughts to the 
poor, make heavy complaints of decaying charity, 
and increasing poverty; never once dreaming, that 
these are the genuine effects of a legal provision 
for the poor ; which, on the one hand, eradicates 
the virtue of charity, and, on the other, is a vio¬ 
lent temptation to idleness. Wonderfully ill con¬ 
trived must the English charity-laws be, when 
their consequences are to sap the foundation of vo ¬ 
luntary charity; to deprive the labouring poor of 
their chief comfort, that of providing for them¬ 
selves and childrento relax mutual affection be¬ 
tween parent and child ; and to reward, instead of 
punishing idleness and vice. Consider whether a 
legal provision for the poor, be sufficient to atone 
for so many evils. 

No man had better opportunity than Fielding 
to be acquainted with the state of the poor; let us 
listen tQ him. “ That the poor are a very great 
“ burden, and even a nuisance to the kingdom ; 
that the laws for relieving their distresses and 
restraining their vices, have not answered; and 
“ that they are at present very ill provided for, 
and much worse governed, are truths which 
“ every oite will acknowledge. Every person who 
“ hath property, must feel the weight of the tax 
that isflevied for the poor; and every person of 
understanding, must see how absurdly it is ap- 
U S “ plied, 
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“ plied. So UselesB, iadeed, is this heavy tax, and 
“ so wretched its disposition, that it is a question 
whether the poor or rich are actually more dig- 
“ satisfied; since the plunder of the one serves so 
“ little to the real advantage of the other •, for 
“ while a million yearly is raised among the rich, 
“ many of the poor are starved ; many more lan- 
“ guish in want and misery ; of the rest, numbers 
“ ate found begging or pilfering in the streets to- 
♦♦ day, and to-morrow are locked up in gaols and 
bridewells. If we were to make a progress 
** through the outskirts of the metropolis, and look 
into the habitations of the poor, we should there 
“ behoM such pictures of human misery, as must 
“ move the compassion of every heart that deserves 
the name of human. What, indeed, must be 
** his composition, who could see whole families 
“ in want of every necessary of life, oppressed with 
“ hunger, cold, nakenes.s, and filth ; and with dis- 
“ eases, the certain consequence of all these ! The 
sufferings indeed of the poor are less known than 
“ their misdeeds; and therefore we are less apt to 
“ pity them. They starve, and freeze, and rot, 
among themselves; but they beg, and steal, and 
" rob, among their betters. There is not a parish 
“ in the liberty of Westminster, which doth not 
** raise thousands annually for the poor ; and there 
** is not a street in that liberty, which doth not 
swarm all day tvith beggars, and ail night with 
** diievesv” 


There 
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There is not a single beggar to be seen in Penn¬ 
sylvania. Luxury and idleness have got no foot¬ 
ing in that happy country ; and those who suffer 
by misfortune, have maintenance out of the pu¬ 
blic treasury. But luxury and idleness cannot for 
ever be excluded ; and when they prevail, this re¬ 
gulation will be as pernicious in Pennsylvania, as 
the poor-rates are in Britain. 

Of the many proposals that have been published 
for reforming the poor-laws, not one has pierced to 
the root of the evil. None of the authors enter¬ 
tain the slightest doubt of a legal provision being 
necessary, though all our distresses arise evidently 
from that very cause. Travellers complain, of 
being infested with an endless number of beggars 
in every English town ; a very different scene from 
what they meet with in Holland or Switzerland. 
How would it surprise them to be told, that this 
proceeds from an overflow of charity in the good 
people of England! 

Few institutions are more ticklish than Jhose of 
charity. I n London, common prostitutes are treat¬ 
ed with singular humanity ; an hospital for them 
when pregnant, disburdens them of their load, and 
nurses them till they be again fit for business; ano¬ 
ther hospital cures them of the veneral disease : 
and a third receives them with open arms, when, 
instead of desire, they become objects of aversion. 
Would not one imagine, that these hospitals have 
been erected for encouraging prostitution ? They 

U 4 undoubtedly 
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undoubtedly have that effect, though fat from be¬ 
ing intended. Mr Stirling, superintendant of the 
Edinburgh poor-house, deserves a statue, for a 
scheme he contrived to reform common prosti¬ 
tutes. A number of them were confined in a house 
ot correction, on a daily allowance of threepence ; 
and even part of that small pittance was erabet- 
zled by the servants of the house. Pinching hun¬ 
ger did not reform their manners; for being abso¬ 
lutely idle, they encouraged each other in vice, 
waiting impatiently for the hour of deliverance. 
Mr Stirling, with consent of the Magistrates, re¬ 
moved them to a clean house ; and instead of mo¬ 
ney, which is apt to be squandered, appointed for 
each a pound of oat-racal daily, with salt, water, 
and fire for cooking. Relieved now from distress, 
they longed for comfort: what would they not 
give for milk or ale ? Work, says he, will procure' 
you plenty. To some who offered to spin, he gave 
flax and w'heels, engaging to pay them half the 
price of their yarn, retaining the other half for the 
materials furnished. The spinners earned about 
ninepence weekly, a comfortable addition to what 
they had before. The rest undertook to spin, one 
after another; and before the end bf the first quar¬ 
ter, they were all of them intent upon work. It 
was a branch of his plan, to set free such as merit¬ 
ed that favour; and some of th(im appeared so 
thoroughly reformed, as to be in no danger of a 
relapse. 


The 
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The ingenious author of The Police of Frame, 
who wrote in the 1753, observes, that notwith¬ 
standing the plentiful provision for the poor in that 
kingdom, mentioned above, there was a general 
complaint of the increase of beggars and vagrants; 
and adds, that the French political writers, dissa¬ 
tisfied with their own plan, had presented several 
memorials to the ministry, proposing to adopt the 
English parochial assessments, as greatly preferable. 
This is a curious fact; for at that very time, people 
in London, no less dissatisfied with these assess¬ 
ments, were writing pamphlets in praise of the 
French hospitals. One thing is certain, that no 
plan hitherto invented hasgiven satisfaction. Wlie- 
ther an unexceptionable plan is at all possible, 
seems extremely doubtful. 

In every plan for the poor that I have seen, 
workhouses make one article : to provide wmrk for 
those who are willing, and to make those work 
who are unwilling. With respect to the former, 
men need never be idle in England for want of 
employment; and they always succeed the best at 
the employment they choose for themselves. With 
respect to the latter, punishment will not compel a 
man to labour; he may assume the appearance, but 
will make no progress •, and the pretext of sickness 
or weakness is ever at hand for an excuse. The 
only compulsion to make a man work sei iously, is 
fear of want. 
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A hospital for the sick, for the wounded, for 
the maimed, is a right establishment; being pro¬ 
ductive of good, without doing any harm. Such,a 
hospital should depend partly on voluntary chari¬ 
ty ; to procure which, a conviction of its being 
well managed, is necessary. Hospitals that have a 
sufficient fund of their own, and that have no de¬ 
pendence on the good will of others, are common¬ 
ly ill managed. 

Lies there any objection against n workhouse, 
for training to labour, destitute orphans, and beg¬ 
ging children ? It is an article in Mr Hay’s plan, 
that the workhouse should relieve poor families of 
all their children above three. This has an enti¬ 
cing appearance, but is unsound at bottom. Chil¬ 
dren require the tenderness of a mother, during 
the period of infantine diseases ; and are far from 
being safe in the hands of mercenaries, who study 
nothing but their own ease and interest. Would 
it not be better to distribute small sums from time 
to time among poor families overburdened with 
children, so as to relieve them from famine, not 
from labour ? And with respect to, orphans and 
begging children, I incline to think, that it would 
be a more salutary measure, to encourage mecha¬ 
nics, manufacturers, and farmers above all, to 
educate such children. A premium fgr each, the 
half in hand, and the other half when they can 
work for themselves, would be a proper encourage ¬ 
ment. The best regulated orphan-hospital I am 

acquainted 
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acquainted with, is. that of Edinburgh. Orphans are 
taken in from every corner, provided only they be 
not under the age of seven, nor above that of 
twelve: under seven, they are too tender for a 
hospital; above twelve, their relations can find em¬ 
ployment for them. Beside the being taught-to 
read and write, they are carefully instructed in 
some art, that may afford them some comfortable 
subsistence. 

No man ever called in question the utility of the 
marine society ; which will reflect honour on the 
members as long as we have a navy to protect us: 
they deserve a rank above gartered knights. 
That institution is the most judicious exertion of 
charity and patriotism, that ever existed in any 
country. 

A sort of hospital for servants, who for twenty 
years have faithfully adhered to the same master, 
would be much to my taste ; with a few adjoining 
acres for a kitchen-garden. The fund for purcha¬ 
sing building, and maintenance, must be raised by 
contribution ; and none but the contributors should 
be entitled to offer servants to the house. By such 
encouragement, a malady would be remedied,* that 
of wandering from master to master for better 
wages, or easier service ; which seldom fail to cor¬ 
rupt servants. They ought to be comfortably 
provided for, adding to the allowande of the house 
what pot-herbs are raised by their own labour. A 
number of virtuous men thus associated, would end 

their 
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their days in comfort: and the prospect of attain¬ 
ing a settlement so agreeable, would form excel- 
lent servants. How advantageous would such a 
hospital prove to husbandry in particular! But I 
confine this hospital to servants who are single. 
Men who have a family will be better provided se¬ 
parately. , 

Of all the mischiefs that have been engendered 
by over-anxiety about the poor, none have proved 
more fatal than foundling-hospitals. They tend 
to cool affection for children, still more effectually 
than the English parish-charity. At every occa¬ 
sional pinch for food, away goes a child to the ho¬ 
spital ; and parental affection anvpng the lower sort 
turns so languid, that many wld are in no pinch, 
relieve themselves of trouble by the same means. 
It is affirmed, that of the children born annually, 
in Paris, about a third part are sent to the found¬ 
ling-hospital. The Paris almanack for the year 
1768 , mentions, that there were baptized 18,576 
infants, of whom the foundling-hospital received 
6025. The same almanack for the year 1773 
bears, that of 18,518 children born and baptized, 
5989 were sent to the foundling-hospital. The 
proportion originally was much less; but vice ad¬ 
vances with a swift pace. How enormous must be 
the degeneracy of the Parisian populace, and their 
want of parental affection ! 

Let us next turn to infants shut up in this hospi¬ 
tal. Of all animals, infants of the human race are 

the 
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the weakest; they require a mother’s affection, to 
guard them against the numberless diseasesand acci¬ 
dents ; a wise appointment of Providence, to con¬ 
nect parents and children in the strictest union. 
In a foundling-hospital, there is no fond mother to 
watch over her tender babe; and the hireling 
nurse has no fondness but for her own little profit. 
Need we any other cause for the destruction of in¬ 
fants in a foundling-hospital, much greater in pro¬ 
portion than of those under the care of a mother ? 
And yet there is another cause equally potent, 
which is corrupted air. What Mr Hanway ob¬ 
serves upon parish work-houses, is equally appli¬ 
cable to a foundling-hospital. “ To attempt,” 
says he, “ to nourish an infant in a workhouse 
where a number of nurses are congregated into 
“ one room, and consequently the air become pu- 
“ trid, I will pronounce, from intimate knowledge 
“ of the subject, to be but a small remove from 
“ slaughter ; for the child must die.’’'’ It is compu¬ 
ted, that of the children in the London foundling- 
hospital, the half do not live a year. It appears by 
an account given in to Parliament, that the money 
bestowed on that hospital frem its commencement 
till December 1757 amounted to L. 166,000; and 
yet during that period, 105 persons were only put 
out to do for themselves. Down then with found¬ 
ling-hospitals, more noxious than pestilence or fa¬ 
mine. An infant exposed at the door of a dwell¬ 
ing-house, must be taken up; but in that case, 

which 
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which seldom happens, the infant has a better 
chance for life with a hired nurse that iil" a hospi¬ 
tal ; and a chance perhaps little worse, bad as it is, 
than with an unnatural mother. I approve not 
indeed of a quarterly payment to such a nurse t 
would it not do better to furnish her bare mainte¬ 
nance for three years; and if the child be alive at 
the end of that time, to give her a handsome addi¬ 
tion ? 

A house of correction is necessary for good or¬ 
der *, but belongs not to tlie present essay, which 
concerns maintenance of the poor, not punishment 
of vagrants. I shall only by the way borrow a 
thought from Fielding, that fasting is the proper 
punishment for profligacy, not any punishment 
that is attended with shame. Punishment, he ob¬ 
serves, that deprives a man of all sense of honour, 
never will contribute to make him virtuous. 

Charity-schools may have been proper, when few 
could read, and fewer write ; but these arts are 
now so comtnon, that in most families children may 
be taught to read at home, and to write in a pri¬ 
vate school at little expence. Charity-schools at 
present are more hurtful than beneficial: young 
persons who continue there so long as to read and 
write fluently, become too delicate for hard labour, 
and too proud for ordinary labour. Knowledge is 
a dangerous acquisition to the labouring poor ; the 
more of it that is possessed by a shepherd, a plough¬ 
man, or any drudge, the less satisfaction he will 

have 
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have in labour. The only plausible argument for 
a charity-school is, “ That children of the la¬ 
bouring poor arc taught there the principles of 
“•religion and of morality, which they cannot ac- 
“ quire at home.” The argument would be in¬ 
vincible, if, without regular education we could 
have no knowledge of these principles. But Pro¬ 
vidence has not left man in a state so imperfect; 
religion and morality are stamped on his heart; 
and none can be ignorant of them, who attend to 
their own perceptions. Education is indeed of use 
to ripen such perceptions; and it is of singular use 
ro those who have time for reading and thinking: 
But education in a charity-school is so slight, as to 
render it doubtful, •whether it be not more hurtful 
by fostering laiiness, than advantageous by con- 
r^eying instruction. The natural impressions of re¬ 
ligion and morality, if not obscured by vicious ha¬ 
bits, are sufficient for good conduct; preserve a 
man from vice by constant labour, and he will not 
be deficient in his duty either to God or to man. 
Hesiod, an ancient and respectable poet, says, that 
God hath placed labour as a guard to virtue. 
More integrity accordingly will be found among a 
number of industrious poor, taken at random, than 
among the same number in any other class. 

I heartily approve every regulation that tends to 
prevent idleness. Chief Justice Hale says, “ That 
“ prevention of poverty and idleness would do 
“ more good than all the gibbets, whipping posts, 

“ and 
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“ and gaols in the kingdom.” In that view, gam¬ 
ing-houses ought to be heavily taxed, as well ai 
horse-racing, cock-fighting, and all meetings that - 
encourage idleness. The admitting low people to 
vote for members of parliament, is a source of idle¬ 
ness, corruption, and poverty. The same privilege 
is ruinous to every small parliament-borough. Nor 
have I any difficulty to pronounce, that the ad¬ 
mitting the populace to vote the in election of a 
parish- minister, a frequent practice in Scotland, is 
productive of the sarnie pernicious effects. 

What then is to be the result of the forfegoing 
inquiry ? Is it from defect of invention that a good 
legal establishment for the poor is not yet discover¬ 
ed ? or is it impracticable to make any legal esta¬ 
blishment that is not fraught with corruption ? I 
incline to the latter, for the following reason, no 
less obvious than solid. That in a legal establish¬ 
ment for the poor, no distinction can be made be¬ 
tween virtue and vice ; and consequently that every 
such establishment must be a premium for idleness. 
And where is the necessity, after all, of any public 
establishment ! B y what unhappy prejudice have 
people been led to think, that the Author of our 
nature, so beneficent to his favourite man in every 
other respect, has abandoned the indigent to famine 
and death, if municipal law interpose not ? We 
need not but inspect the human heart to be convinced 
that persons in distress are his peculiar care. Not 
only has he made it our duty to afford them relief, 

blit 
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but has superadded the passion of pity to enforce 
the performance of thatjduty. This branch of our 
'^nature fulfils in perfection all the salutary purposes 
of'charity, without admitting any one of the evils 
that a legal provision is fraught with. The con¬ 
trivance, at the same time, is extremely simple : it 
leayes to every man the objects as well as measure 
of his charity. No man esteems it a duty to relieve 
wretches reduced to poverty by idleness and pro¬ 
fligacy ; they move not our pity ; nor do they ex¬ 
pect any good from us. Wisely therefore is it or¬ 
dered by Providence, that charity should in every 
respCct be voluntary, to prevent the idle and pro¬ 
fligate from depending on it for support. 

This plan is in many respects excellent. The 
exercise of charity, when free from compulsion, is 
highly pleasant. There is indeed little pleasure 
where charity is rendered unnecessary by munici¬ 
pal law ; but were that law laid aside, the gratifi¬ 
cation of pity would become one of our sweetest 
enjoyments. Charity, like other affections, is en- 
vigorated by exercise, and no less enfeebled by dis¬ 
use. Providence withal hath scattered benevolence 
among the sons of men with a liberal hand; and 
notwithstanding the obstruction of municipal law, 
seldom is there found one so obdurate, as to resist 
the impulse of compassion, when^a proper object is 
presented. In a well-regulated government, pro* 
moting industry and virtue, the persons who need 
charity are not many; and such persons may with 
voi. n. X assurance 
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assurance depend on the charity of their neigh¬ 
bours *. 

It may at the same time be boldly affirmed, that • 
those who need charity, would be more comfort¬ 
ably provided for by the plan of Providence, than 
by any legal establishment. Creatures loathsome 
by disease or nastiness, affect the air in a popr- 
house, and have little chance for life, without more 
care and kindliness than can be expected from ser¬ 
vants, rendered callous by continual scenes of mi¬ 
sery. Consider, on the other hand, the consequen¬ 
ces of voluntary charity, equally agreeable to the 
giver and receiver. The kindly connection between 
them, grows stronger and stronger by reiteration ; 
and squalid poverty, fariroih being an obstruction, 
excites a degree of pity, proportioned to the di¬ 
stress. It may happen for a wonder, than an in¬ 
digent person is overlooked; but for one who will 
snifer by such neglect, multitudes suffer by’ com¬ 
pelled charity. 

l)Ut what I insist on with peculiar satisfaction is, 
that natural charity is an illustrious support to vir¬ 
tue. Indigent virtue can never fail of relief, be¬ 
cause it never fiiils to enflame compassion. Indi¬ 
gent vice, on the contrary, raises indignation more 

than 


* Tlie Italians are not more remarkable for a charitable dis¬ 
position, than their neighbours. No fewer however than seven- 
ly thousand mendicant friars live there upon voluntary chari¬ 
ly ; and I have not heard' that any one of them ever died of 
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than pity *; and therefore can have little prospect 
of relief. What a glorious incitement to industry 
'«nd virtue, and how discouraging to idleness and 
vice ! Will it be thought chimerical to observe 
further, that to leave the indigent on Providence, 
will tend to improve manners as well as virtue 
among the lower classes ? No man can think him¬ 
self secure against being reduced to depend on his 
neighbours for bread. The influence of that thought, 
will make every one solicitous to acquire the good 
will of others. Lamentable it is, that so beautiful 
a structure should be razed to the foundation by 
municipal law, which, in providing for the poor, 
makes no distinction between virtue and vice. The 
execution of the poor-laws would be impracticable, 
w'ere such a distinction attempted by inquiring in¬ 
to the conduct and character of every pauper. 
Where are judges to be found who will patiently 
follow out such a dark and intricate expiscation ? 
To accomplish the task, a man must abandon eve¬ 
ry other concern. 

In the first English statutes mentioned above, 
the legislature appear carefully to have avoided 
compulsory charity ; every measure for promoting 
voluntary charity was first tried, before the fatal 
blow was struck, empowering parish-officers to im¬ 
pose a tax for the poor. The legislature certainly 
did not foresee the baneful consequences: but how 

X 2 came 


* Elements of Criticism, ch. part 7, 
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came they not to see that tney were distrusting 
Providence, declaring in effect, that the plan esta¬ 
blished by our Maker for the poor, is insufficient ? 
Many arc the municipal laws that enforce the laws 
of nature, by additional rewards and punishments; 
but it was singularly bold to abolish the natural 
]a\v of charity, by establishing a legal tax in its 
stead. Men will always be mending : what a con¬ 
fused jumble do they make, when they attempt to 
mend the law's of Nature 1 Leave Nature to her 
own operations ; she understands them the best. 

Few regulations are more plausible than what 
are political; and yet few^arc more deceitful. A 
write;, blind w'ith partiality for his country, makes 
the following observations upon the 43d ElLab. 
establishing a maintenance for the poor. “ Laws 
“ have been enacted in many other countries, 
w’hich have punished the idle beggar, and ex- 
“ horted the rich to extend their charity to the 
“ poor; but it is peculiar to the humanity of Eng- 
“ land, to have made their support a matter of 
obligation and necessity on the more wealthy. 
“ The English seem to be the tirst nation in Europe 
“ in science, arts, and arms: they likewise are pos- 
sessed of the freest and most perfect of constitu- 
tions, and the blessings consequential to that 
^ freedom. If virtues in an individual are some- 
times supposed to be rewarded in this world, I, 
“ do not think it too presumptuous to suppose, 
that national virtues may likewise meet with 

** their 
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“ their reward. England hath, to its peculiaf 
“ honour, not only made their poor free, but hath 
provided a certain and solid establishment to pre- 
^ vent their necessities and indigence, when they 
“ arise from what the law calls the act of God: 
“ and are not these beneficent and humane atten- 
“ tions to the miseries of our fellow-creatures, the 
“ first of those poor pleas wliich we arc capable of 
“ offering, in behalf of our imperfections, to an all- 
“ wise and merciful Creator ! ” To this writer I 
oppose another, whose reflections are more sound. 
“ In England, there is an act of the legislature, 
“ obliging every parish to maintain its own poor. 
“ Scarce any man living, who has not seen the ef- 
“ fects of this law, but must approve of it; and yet 
“ such are its effects, that the streets of London are 
“ filledwith objects of misery beyond what is seen 
“ in any other city. The labouring poor, depend- 
“ ing on this law to be provided in sickness and 
“ old age, are little solicitous to save, and become 
“ habitually profuse. The principle of charity is 
“ established by Providence in the human heart, 
“ for relieving those who are disabled to wmrk for 
“ themselves. And if the labouring poor had no 
“ dependence but on the principle of charity, they 
“ would be more religious; and if they were in- 
“.flucnced by religion, they would be less aban- 
“ doned in their behaviour. Thus this seeming 
“ good act turns to a national evil: there is more 
“ distress among the poor in London that! any 

X 3 “ where 
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where in Europe; and more drunkenness both 
“ in males and females*.” 

I am aware, that during the reign of Elizabeth,. 
some compulsion might be necessary to preserve 
the poor from starving. Her father Henry had 
sequestrated ail the hospitals, a hundred and ten in 
number, and squandered their revenues *, he had 
also demolished all the abbeys; By these means, 
the poor were reduced to a miserable condition; 
especially as private charity, for want of exercise, 
was at a low ebb. That critical juncture requir¬ 
ed indeed help from the legislature: and a tem¬ 
porary provision for the poor would have been a 
proper measure; so contrived as not to supersede 
voluntary charity, but rather to promote it. Un¬ 
lucky it is for England, that such a measure was 
overlooked ; but Queen Elizabeth and her parlia¬ 
ments had not- the talent of foreseeing conse¬ 
quences without the aid of experience. A perpe¬ 
tual tax for the poor was imposed, the most per¬ 
nicious tax that ever was imposed in any country. 

With respect to the present times, the reason 
now given pleads against abolishing at once a legal 
provision for the poor. It may be taken for grant¬ 
ed, that charity is in England not more vigorous at 
present, than it was in the days of Elizabeth. 
Would our ministry but lead the way, by show- 
‘ ing 
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ing some xeal for a reformation, expedients would 
probably be invented for supporting the poor* 
without unhinging voluntary charity. The follow¬ 
ing expedient is proposed, merely as a specimen. 
Let a tax be imposed by parliament on every 
parish for their poor, variable in proportion to the 
number; but not to exceed the half of what is 
necessary : directing the landholders to make up 
quarterly, a list of the names and condition of 
such persons as in their opinion deserve charity; 
with an estimate of what each ought to have week¬ 
ly. The public tax makes the half, and the other 
half is to be raised by voluntary contribution. To 
prevent collusion, the roll of the poor, and their 
weekly appointment, with a subscription of gentle¬ 
men for their part of the sum, shall be examined 
by the justices of peace at a quarterly meeting ; 
who, on receiving satisfaction, must order the sum 
arising from the public tax to be distributed among 
tiic poor contained in the roll, according to the 
estimate of the landholders. As the public fund 
lies dead till the subscription be. completed, it is 
not to be imagined that any gentleman will stand 
out; it would be a public imputation On his cha¬ 
racter. . Far from apprehending any deficiency, 
confident I am, that every gentleman would con¬ 
sider it as honourable to contribute largely. This 
agreeable work must be blended with some degree 
of severity, that of excluding from the roll every 
profligate, male or female. If that rule be strictly 
X 4 followed 
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followed out, the innocent poor will diminish 
daily; so as in time to be safely left upon volun¬ 
tary charity, without necessity of any tax. 

But must miserable wretches,*reduced to pover¬ 
ty by idleness or intemperance, be, in a Christian 
country, abandoned to diseases and famine ? This 
is the argument, shallow as it is, that has cor¬ 
rupted the industry of England, and reduced mul¬ 
titudes to diseases and famine. Those who are 
able to work, may be locked up in a house of 
correction, to be fed with bread and water; but 
with liberty of working for themselves. And as 
for the remainder, their case is not desperate, 
when they have access to such tender-hearted per¬ 
sons as are more eminent for pity than for prin¬ 
ciple. If by neglect or oversight any happen to 
die of want, the example will tend more to re¬ 
formation, than the most pathetic discourse from 
the pulpit. 

Even at the hazard of losing a few lives by ne- 
glecj or oversight, common begging ought abso¬ 
lutely to be prohibited. The most profligate, ai'c 
the most impudent and the most expert at feigning 
distress. If begging be indulged to any, all will 
rush into the public ; idlers are fond of that wan¬ 
dering and indolent sort of life j and there is no 
temptation to idleness more successful,, than li¬ 
berty to beg. In order to be relieved from com¬ 
mon beggars, it has been proposed, to fine those 
who give them alms. Little penetration must 
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they have, to whom the insufficiency of such a re¬ 
medy is not palpable. It is easy to give alms 
without being seen; and compassion will extort 
alms, even at the hazard of suffering for it; not 
to mention, that every one in such a case would 
avoid the odious character of an informer. The 
following remedy is suggested, as what probably 
may answer. An officer must be appointed in 
every parish, with a competent salary, for appre¬ 
hending and carrying to the w'orkhouse every 
strolling beggar; under the penalty of losing his 
office, with w'hat salary is due to him, if any beg¬ 
gar be found strolling four and twenty hours after 
the fact comes to his knowlege. In the work- 
house such beggars shall be fed w ith bread and 
water for a year, but with liberty of working for 
themselves. 

I declare resolutely against a perpetual tax for 
the ]>oor. But if there must be such a tax, I know 
of none less subversive of industry and morals than 
that established in Scotland, obliging the land¬ 
holders in every parish to meet at stated times, in 
order to provide a fund for the poor; but leaving the 
objects of their charity, and the measure, to their 
own humanity and discretion. In this plan, there 
is no encroachment on the natural duty of charity, 
but only that the minority must submit to the opi¬ 
nion of the majority. 

In large towns, where the character and cir¬ 
cumstances of the poor are not so well known as 

in 
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in country-parishes, the following variation is pro¬ 
posed. Instead of landholders, who are proper in 
country-parishes; let there be in each town-parisli. 
a standing committee chosen by the proprietoVs 
of houses, the third part to be changed annually. 
This committee with the minister, make up a list 
of such as deserve charity, adding an estimate of 
what, with their own labour, may be sufficient for 
each of them. The minister, with one or two of 
the committee, carry about this list to every fami¬ 
ly that can afford charity, suggesting what may be 
proper for each to contribute. This list, with an 
addition of the sum contributed or promised by 
each householder, must be affixed on tlie principal 
door of the parish-church, to honour the contribu¬ 
tors, and to inform the poor of the provision made 
for them. Some such mode may probably be ef 
fectual, without transgressing the bounds of volun¬ 
tary charity. But if any one obstinately refuse to 
contribute after several applications, the commit¬ 
tee at their discretion may tax him. If it he the 
possessor who declines conlrihuting, the tax must 
be laid upon him, reserving relief against his land¬ 
lord. 

In great towns, the poor, who ought to be pro 
hibited from begging, are less ^known than in 
country- parishes and among a crowd qf inhabi¬ 
tants, it is easier for an individual to escape ihc 
public eye when he withholds charity, than in 
country-parishes. Both defects would be reme- 

die'.f 
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died by the plan above proposed : it will bring to 
light, in great cities, the poor who deserve charity •, 
and it will bring to light every person who with¬ 
holds charity. 

In every regulation for the poor, English and 
Scotch, it is taken for granted, that the poor are to 
be maintained in their own houses. Parochial poor- 
houses are creeping into fashion ; a few are already 
erected both in England and Scotland ; and there 
is depending in Parliament a plan for establishing 
poor-houses in every part of England. Yet whether 
they ought to be preferred to the accustomed mode, 
deserves serious consideration. The erection and 
management of a poor-house are expensive arti¬ 
cles ; and if they do not upon the whole appear 
clearly beneficial, it is better to stop short in time. 

Economy is the great motive that inclines people 
to this new mode of providing for the poor. It 
is imagined, that numbers collected at a common 
table, can be maintained at less expence than in 
separate houses ; and foot-soldiers arc given for 
an example, who could not live on their pay if 
they did not mes* together. But the cases are 
not parallel. Soldiers,, having the management of 
their pay, can club for a bit of meat. But as the 
inhabitants of a poor-house are maintained by the 
public, the same quantity of provisions must be 
allotted to each ", as there can be no good rule 
for separating those who eat much from those 
who eat little. The consequence is what may be 

expected: 
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expected : the bulk of them reserve part of their 
victuals for purchasing ale or spirits. It is vain 
to expect work from them ; poor wretches void of 
shame will never work seriously, where the jirofit 
accrues to the public, not to themselves. Hunger 
is the only effectual means for compelling such 
persons to woi'k. 

Where the poor arc supported in their own 
houses, the first thing that is done, or ought to be 
done, is to estimate what each can earn^ by their 
own labour; and as far only aSifliat fallS^)8p)Tt of 
maintenance, is there place for charity. I'hcy 
will be as industrious as possible, because they 
work for themselves; and a weekly sum of cha¬ 
rity under their own management, will turn to 
better acceunt, than in a poor-house, under the 
direction of mercenaries. The quantity of food 
for health depends greatly on custom. Busbe- 
•quius observes, that the Turks eat very little 
flesh-meat ; and that the Janiiarics in particular, 
at that time a most formidable infantry, wen; 
maintained at an expence far below that of a 
German. Wafers, cakes, boiled rice, with small 
bits of mutton or pullet, were their highest enter¬ 
tainment, fermented liquors being absolutely pro¬ 
hibited. The famous Montecuculi says, that the 
Janizaries eat but once a-day, about sun-set; and 
that custom makes it easy. Negroes arc main¬ 
tained in the West Indies at a very small expence, 
A bit of ground is allotted to them for raising ve¬ 
getables. 
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getables, which they cultivate on Sunday, being 
employed all the rest of the week in labouring for 
their musters. They receive a weekly allowance 
of dried fish, about a pound and a half; and their 
only drink is water. Yet by vegetables and 
water with a morsel of dried fish, these people arc 
sufficiently nourished to perform the hardest la¬ 
bour in a most enervating climate. I would not 
have the poor to be pampered, w'hich might prove, 
a bad example to the industrious ; if they be sup¬ 
ported in the most frugal manner, the duty of 
charity is fulfilled. And in no other manner cun 
they be supported so frugally, as to leave to their 
own disposal what they receive in charity. Not 
a penny wfill be laid out on fermented liquors, un¬ 
less perhaps as a medicine in sickness. Nor does 
their low fare call for pity. Ale makes no part 
of the maintenance of those in Scotland wdio live 
by the sweat of their brows. Water is their only 
drink; and yet they live comfortably, without 
ever thinking of pitying themselves. Many gentle¬ 
men drink nothing but water; who feel no decay 
cither in health or vigour. The person however 
who should propose to banish ale from a poor- 
iiouse, would be exclaimed against as hard-hearted 
and void of charity. The difl'erence indeed is 
great between what is done voluntarily, and what 
is done by compulsion. It is provoking to hear of 
the petulance and even luxury of the .English 
poor. Not a person in London who lives by the 
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parish-charity will deign to eat brown btead; and 
in several parts of England, many who receive 
large sums from- that fund, are in the constant 
custom of drinking tea twice a-day. Will one in¬ 
cline to labour where idleness and beggary are so 
much encouraged ? 

But what objection, it will be urged, lies against 
adopting in a poor-house the plan mentioned, gi¬ 
ving to no person in money more than what his 
work, justly estimated, falls short of maintenance ? 
It is easy to foresee, that this plan can never an¬ 
swer in a poor-house. The raa^ials for work 
must be provided by mercenai^g officers; who 
must also^be trusted with the dii^Pal of the made 
w'ork, for behoof of the poor people. These opera- 
tionS'may go on sweetly a year or two, under the 
ii#ucnce of novelty and zeal for improvement; 
\mt it would be chimerical to expect for ever 
strict fidelity in mercenary officers, whose manage¬ 
ment cannot easily be checked. Computing the 
expcnce of this operose management, and giving 
allowance for endless frauds in purchasing and 
selling, I boldly affirm, that the plan would turn 
to no account. Consider next the weekly sum 
given in charity; people confined in a poor-house 
have no means for purchasing necessaries but at a 
sutlery, whefe they will certainly be imposed on, 
and their money go no length. 

We are now ripe for a comparison with respect 
to economy. Many a householder in Edinburgh 

makes 
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makes a shift to maintain a family with their gain 
of four shillings/)er week, amounting to ten pounds 
eight shillings yearly. Seldom are there fewer 
than four or five persons in such a family ; the hus¬ 
band, the wife, and two or three children. Thus 
four or five persons can be maintained under eleven 
pounds yearly. But arc they maintained so cheap 
in the Edinburgh poor-house ? Not a single person 
there but at an average costs the public at least four 
pounds yearly. Nor is this all. A great sum re¬ 
mains to be taken into the computation, the inte¬ 
rest of the sum for building, yearly reparations, ex¬ 
pence of management, wages to servants, male and 
female. A proportion of this great sum must be 
laid upon each person, which swells the expence of 
their maintenance. And when every particular is 
taken into the account, I have no hesitation to pro¬ 
nounce, that, laying aside labour altogether, a man 
can make a shift to maintain himself privately, at 
half of the expence that is necessary in a poor- 
house. 

bo far we have travelled on solid ground, and 
what follows is equally solid. Among the indu¬ 
strious, not many are reduced so low, but that they 
can make some shift for themselves. The quanti¬ 
ty of labour that can be performed by those who 
require aid, cannot be brought under any accurate 
estimation. To pave the way to a conjecture, those 
who are reduced to poverty by dissoluteness or 
sheer idleness, ought absolutely to be rejected as 

unworthy 
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unworthy of public charity. If such wreitches can 
prevail on the tender-hearted to relieve them pri¬ 
vately, so far well: they ought not to be indulged 
with any other hope. Now, laying these aside, tlie 
quantity of labour may be fairly computed as half 
maintenance. Here then is another great article 
saved to the public. If a man can be maintained 
privately at half of what is necessary in a poor- 
house, his work, reckoning it,half of his mainte¬ 
nance, brings down the sum to the fourth part of 
what is necessary in a poor-house. 

Undistinguished charity to the deserving and un¬ 
deserving, has multiplied the poor; aud will mul¬ 
tiply them more and more without end. Let it be 
publicly known that the dissolute and idle have no 
chance to be put on a charity-roll; the poor, in¬ 
stead of increasing, will gradually diminish, till 
none be left but proper objects of charity, such as 
have been reduced to indigence by old age or in¬ 
nocent misfortune. And if that rule be strictly ad¬ 
hered to, the maintenance of the poor will not be 
a heavy burden. After all, a house for the poor 
may possibly be a frugal scheme in England where 
the parish-rates are'high, in the town of Bedford 
for example. In Scotland, it is undoubtedly a very 
unfrugal scheme. 

Hitherto of a poor-house with respect to econo¬ 
my. There is another point of still greater mo¬ 
ment ; which is to consider the influence it has on 
the manners of the inhabitants. A number of per¬ 
sons. 
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sons, strangers to each other, and differing in tem¬ 
per and manners, can never live comfortably toge¬ 
ther ; will ever the sober and* innocent make a to¬ 
lerable society with the idle and profligate ? In our 
poor-houses accordingly, quarrels and complaints 
are endless. The family society and that of a na¬ 
tion under government, are prompted by the com¬ 
mon nature of man ; and none other. In monaste¬ 
ries and nunneries, envy, detraction, and heart¬ 
burning, never cease. Sorry I am to observe, that 
in seminaries of learning, concord and good-will do 
not always prevail, even among the professors. 
Wliat adds greatly to the disease in a poor-house, 
rs that the people shut up there, being secure of 
maintenance, are reduced to a state of absolute 
idleness, for it is in vain to think of making them 
work : they have no care, nothing to keep the 
blood in motion. Attend to a stale so different 
from what is natural to us. Those who are inno¬ 
cent and harmless, will languish, turn dispirited, 
and tire of life. Those of a bustling and restless 
temper, will turn sour and peevish for want of oc¬ 
cupation ; they will murmur against their superiors, 
pick quarrels with their neighbours, and sow dis¬ 
cord every where. The worst of all is, that a poor- 
house jicver fails to corrupt the morals of the inha¬ 
bitants : nothing tends so much to promote vice 
and immorality, as idleness among a number of low 
people callected in one place. Among no set of 
VOL. n. y |)c0ple 
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people does profligacy more abound, than among 
the seamen in Greenwich hospital. 

A poor-house tends to corrupt the body no less 
than the mind. It is a nursery of diseases, fostered 
by dirtiness and crowding. 

To this scene let us oppose the condition of those 
who are supported in their oWn houses. They are 
laid under the necessity of working with as much 
assiduity as ever •, and as the sum given them in 
charity is at their own disposal, they are careful to 
lay it out in the most frugal manner. If by parsi¬ 
mony they can save any small part, it is their 
own ; and the hope of increasing this little stock, 
supports their spirits and redoubles their industry. 
They live innocently and comfortably, because 
they live industriously ; and industry, as every one 
knows, is the chief pleasure of life to those who 
have acquired the habit of being constantly errr- 
ployed. 


SKETCH XI. 

A GREAT CITY CONSIDEREU IN PHYSICAL, MORAL, 
AND POLITICAL VIEWS. 

I N all ages an opinion has been prevalent, that a 
great city is a great evil; and that a capita! 
may be too great for the state, as a head may be 

for 
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for the body. Considering, however, the very 
shallow reasons that have been given for this opi¬ 
nion, it should seem to be but slightly founded. 
There are several ordinances limiting the extent of 
Paris, and prohibiting new buildihgs beyond the 
prescribed bounds ; the first of which is by Hen¬ 
ry II. anno l54Sl. These ordinances have been 
renewed from time to time, down to the 1672, in 
which year thfere is an edict of Louis XIV. to the 
same purpose. The reasons assigned are, “ First, 
“ That by enlarging the city, the air would be 
“ rendered unwholesome. Second. That cleaning 
“ the streets would prove a great additional labour. 
“ Third, That adding to the number of inhabi- 
“ tants would raise the price of provisions, of la- 
“ hour, and of manufactures. Fourth, That ground 
“ would be covered with buildings instead of corny 
“ which might hazard a scarcity. Fifth, That 
“ the country would be depopulated by the desire 
“ that people have to resort to the capital. And, 
“ lastly, That the difficulty of governing such 
“ numbers, would be an encouragement to rob- 
“ bery and murder.” 

In these reasons, the limiting the extent of the 
city and the limiting the nurUber of inhabitants are 
jumbled together, as if they were the same. The 
only reasons that regard the former, are the second 
and fourth ; and these, at best, are trifling. The 
first reason urged against enlarging the city, is a 
solid reason for enlarging it, supposing the num- 

Y g hers 
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bers to be limited ; for crowding is an infallible 
means to render the air unwholesome. Paris, with 
the same number of inhabitants that were in the 
days of the fourth Henry, occupies thrice -the 
space, much to the health as well as comfort of the 
inhabitants. Had the ordinances mentioned been 
made effectual, the houses in Paris must all have 
been built story above story, ascending to the sky 
like the tower of Babel. Before the great fire 
anno 1666 , the plague was frequent in London ; 
but by widening the streets and enlarging the 
houses, there has not since been known in that great 
city, any contagious distemper that deserves the 
name of a plague. The third, fifth, and last rea¬ 
sons, conclude against permitting any addition to 
the number of inhabitants; but conclude nothing 
against enlarging the town. In a word, the mea¬ 
sure adopted in these ordinances has little or no 
tendency to correct the evils complained of; and 
infallibly would enflame the chief of them. The 
measure that ought to have been adopted, is to li¬ 
mit the number of inhabitants, not the extent of 
the town. 

Qiieen Elizabeth of England, copying the Frencli 
ordinances, issued a proclamation anno l 602 , j)ro- 
hibiting any new buildings within three miles of 
London. The preamble is in the following words: 
“ That foreseeing the great and manifold incon- 
“ veniencies and mischiefs which daily grow, and 

arc likely to increase, in the city and suburbs of 

“ London, 
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“ London, by confluence of people to inhabit the 
“ same ; not only by reason that such multitudes 
“ can hardly be governed, to serve God and obey 
“ her Majesty, without constituting an addition of 
“ new officers, and enlarging their authority ; but 
“ also can hardly be provided of food and other 
“ necessaries at a reasonable price ; and finally, 
“ that as such multitudes of people, many of them 
“ poor, who must live by begging or worse means, 
“ arc heaped up together, and in a sort smothered 
“ with mtoy children and servants 'in one house 
“ or small tenement; it must needs follow, if any 
“ plague or other universal sickness come amongst 
“ them, that it w'ould presently spread through 
“ the whole city and confines, and also into all 
“ parts of the realm.” 

There appears as little accuracy in this procla¬ 
mation, as .in the French ordinances. The same 
error is observable in both, which is the limiting 
the extent of the city, instead of limiting the num¬ 
ber of inhabitants. True it is indeed, that the re¬ 
gulation would have a better effect in London than 
in Paris. As stone is in plenty about Paris, houses 
there may be carried to a very great height; and 
are actually so carried in the old town : but theiife 
being no stone about London, the houses formeriy 
were built of timber, now of brick ; materials 
frail for a lofty edifice. 

Proceeding to particulars, the first objection, 
which is the expence of governing a great multi- 

y 3 tude. 
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tude, concludes against the number of inhabitants, 
not against the extent of the city. At the same 
time, the objection is at best doubtful in point of 
fact. Tiiough vices abound in. a great city, requi¬ 
ring the strictest attention of the magistrate ; yet 
with a well-regulated police, it appears less expen¬ 
sive to govern 600,000 in one city, than the same 
number in ten ditferent cities. The second objec¬ 
tion, viz the high price of provisions, strikes only 
against numbers, not extent. Beside, whatever 
might have been the case in the days Oi^ Elizabeth 
when agriculture and internal commerce were in 
their infancy, there arc at present not many towns 
in England, where a temperate man may live cheap¬ 
er than m Lon4on. The hazard of contagious dis¬ 
tempers, which is the third objection, is an invin¬ 
cible argument against limiting the extent of a 
great town. It is mentioned above, that from the 
year 1666, when the streets were widened and the 
houses enlarged, London has never been once visited 
by the plague. If the proclamation had taken ef¬ 
fect, the houses must have been so crowded upon 
each other, and the streets so contracted, as to have 
occasioned plagues still more frequently than be¬ 
fore the year 1666. 

The Queen’s immediate successors were not 
more clear-sighted than she had been. In the 
year 1624i, King James issued a proclamation 
against building in London upon new foundations. 
Charles I. issued two proclamations to the same 

purpose: 
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purpose; one in the year 1625; and one in the 
year l630. 

The progress of political knowledge has unfold¬ 
ed many bad effects of a great city, more weighty 
than any urged in these proclamations. The first 
I shall mention, is, that people born and bred in a 
great city are commonly weak and effeminate, 
Vegetius* observing, that men bred to husbandry 
make the best soldiers, adds what follows. “ In- 
“ terdum tamen necessitas exigit, etiam urbanos ad 
arma compelli ; qui ubi nomen dedere militia?, 
“ primiira laborare, decurrere, portare pondus, et 
“ solcm pulveremque ferre, condiscant; parco victu 
“ utantur et rustico ; interdum sub divo, interdum 
sub papilionibus, commorentur. Tunc demum 
“ ad usum erudiantur armorum : et si longior ex- 
“ peditio emergit, in angariis plurimiim detinen- 
“ di sunt, proculque habendi a civitatis illecebris ; 
“ ut CO modo, et corporibus eorum robur accedat, 
“ et animis f.” The luxury of a great city de- 

Y 4 scends 
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t “ Bui sometimes there is a necessity for arming the towns- 
“ people, and calling them out to service. When tliis is the 
“ ease, it ought to be the first rare to enure them to labour, to 
niarcli them up and down the country, to make them carry 
“ heavy burdens, and to harden them against tlie weather. 
“ Their food should be coarse and scanty, and they sliould be 
“ habituated to sleep alternately in their tents, and in the open 
“ air. I'hen is the time to instruct them in the exercise of 
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scends from the highest to the lowest, infecting all 
ranks of men; and there is little opportunity in it 
for such exercise as to render the body vigorous 
and robust. 

The foregoing is a physical objection against a 
great city : the next regards morality. Virtue is 
exerted chiefly in restraint; vice, in giving free- 
doai to desire. Moderation and self-command 
form a character the most susceptible of virtue: 
superfluity of animal spirits, and love of pleasure, 
form a character the most liable to vice. Low 
vices, pilfering for example, or lying, draw few or 
no imitators; but vices that indicate a soul above 
restraint, produce many adnrirers. Where a man 
boldly struggles against unlawful restraint, he is 
justly applauded and imitated ; and the vulgar arc 
not apt to distinguish nicely betw'een lawful and 
unlawful restraint ; the boldness is visible, and 
they pierce no deeper. It is the unruly hoy, full of 
animal spirits, who at public school is admired and 
imitated ; not the virtuous and modest. Vices ac¬ 
cordingly that shew spirit, are extremely infec¬ 
tious ; virtue very little. Hence the corruption 
of a great city, which increases more and more in 
proportion to the number of inhabitants But it is 

sufficient 

‘‘ their arms. If the expedition is a distant one, they should be 
“ chiefly employed in tlic stations of posts or expresses, and re- 
moved as much as possible from the dangerous alliirenicnts that 
“ abound in large cities; that thus they may be cnvigor ated 
both in mind and body." 
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sufficient barely to mention that objection, because 
it has been formerly insisted on. 

The following bad effects are more of a political 
nature. A great town is a professed enemy to the 
free circulation of money. The current coin is 
accumulated in the capital; and distant provinces 
must sink into idleness; for without ready money 
neither arts nor manufactures can flourish. Thus 
we find less and less activity, in proportion com¬ 
monly to the distance from the capital; and an ab¬ 
solute torpor in the extremities. The city of Mi¬ 
lan affords a good proof of this observation. The 
money that the Emperor of Germany draws from 
it in taxes is carried to Vienna ; not a farthing 
left but what is barely sufficient to defray the ex- 
pence of government. Manufactures and com¬ 
merce have gradually declined in proportion to 
the, scarcity of money ; and that city, which in the 
lust century, contained b00,0()0 inhabitants, cannot 
iiow muster y0,U()0 *. It may be observed beside, 

that 

• Is not the following inforeiire from theso jjromises well 
fouiulod, (lint it would ho a niinons measure to add Bengal 
to the British dominions ? In what manner would the terri¬ 
torial revenues and other taxes he rcmiltctl to London? If in 
hard loirc that eoiintry would in time he drained of money, ils 
mannfuetures would he annihilated, and drjiopulation ensue. 
If remitted in I'ommodities, the public would he cheated, anti 
little he added to the revenue. A land-tax laid on as in Bri¬ 
tain would he jirefcrahlc in every respect; for it would he paid 
hy the Last India Company as proprietors of Bengal without dt- 
tiuetion of a farthing. 
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that as horses in a great city must be provided 
with provendef from a distance, the country is 
robbed of its dung, which goes to the rich fields 
round the city. But as manure laid upon poor 
land, is of more advantage to the fanner, than 
upon what is already highly improved, the depri¬ 
ving distant parts of manure is a loss to the nation 
in general. Nor is this all; The dung of an ex¬ 
tensive city, the bulk of it at least, is so remote 
from the fields to which it must be carried, that 
the expence of carriage swallows up the profit. 

Another bad effect of accumulating money in 
the capital is, that it raises the price of labour. 
The temptation of high wages in the capital, robs 
the country of its best hands. And as they who 
resort to the capital are commonly young people, 
who remove as soon as they are fit for work, distant 
provinces arc burdened with their maintenance, 
without reaping any benefit by their labour. 

But of all, the most deplorable effect of a great 
city, is the preventing of population, by shortening 
the lives of its inhabitants. Docs a capital swell 
in proportion to the numbers that are drained from 
the country ? Far from it. The air of a po¬ 
pulous city is infected by multitudes crowded to¬ 
gether ; and people there seldom make out the 
usual time of life. With respect to London in 
particular, the fact cannot he dissembled. The 
burials in that immense city greatly exceed the 
births ; the difference some affirm to be no less 

^hau 
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than ten thousand yearly; by the most moderate 
computation, not under seven or eight thousand. 
As London is far from being on the decline, that 
number must be supplied by the country ; and the 
annual supply amounts probably to a greater num¬ 
ber, than were needed annuall)' for recruiting our 
armies and navies in the late war with France. 
If so, London is a greater enemy to population, 
than a bloody war would be, supposing it even to 
be perpetual. What an enormous tax is Britain 
thus subjected to for supporting her capital! Tlie 
rearing and educating yearly for London 70o(J or 
8000 persons, require an immense sum. 

In Paris, if the bills of mortality can be relied 
on, the births and burials are nearly equal, being 
each of them about 19,000 yearly ; and according 
to that computation. Pans should need no recruits 
from the country. But in that city, the bills of 
mortality cannot be depended on for burials. It 
IS there universally the practice of high and low, 
to have their infants nursed in the country till 
they be three years of age ; and consequently those 
wdio die before that age, are not inlisted. What 
proportion these bear to the whole is uncertain. 
But a guess may be made from such as die in Lon¬ 
don before the age of three, which are computed 
to be one half of the whole that die *. Now, gi¬ 
ving the utmost allowance for the healthiness ol 

the 


* Sec Dr I’ncc, j). SG2. 
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the country above that of a town, children from 
Paris that die in the country before the age of 
three, cannot be brought so low as a third of those 
who die. On the other hand, the London bills of 
mortality are less to be depended on for births 
than for burials. None are inlisted but infants 
baptised by clergymen of the English church ; and 
the numerous children of Papists, Dissenters, and 
other sectaries arc left out of the account. Upon 
the whole, the diderence between the births and 
burials in Paris and in London, is much less than 
it appears to be on comparing the bills of mortali¬ 
ty of these two cities. 

At the same time, giving full allowance for 
children who are not brought into the London 
bills of mortality, there is the highest probability 
that a greater number of cdiildren are born in Pa¬ 
ris than in London ; and consequently that the 
former requires fewer recruits from the country 
than the latter. In Paris, domestic servants arc 
encouraged to marry : they are observed to be 
more settled than when bachelors, and more atten¬ 
tive to their duty. In London, such marriages 
are discouraged, as rendering a servant more atten¬ 
tive to his own family, than to that of his master. 
But a servant attentive to his own family, will 
not, for his own sake, neglect that of his master. 
At any rate, is he not more to be depended on, 
than a servant who continues single ? What can 
be expected of idle and pampered bachelors, but 

debauchery 
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debauchery and every sort of corruption ? No¬ 
thing restrains them from absolute profligacy, but 
the eye of the master j who for that reason is their 
aversion, not their love. If the poor-laws be 
napied the folio of corruption, bacliclor-scrvants in 
London may well be considered as a large appen¬ 
dix. And this attracts the eye to the poor laws, 
which indeed make the chief dilTcrcnce between 
Paris and London, with respect to the present 
point. In Paris, certain funds arc established for 
the jroor, the yearly proiluce of which admits but 
a limited number. As that lurid is always pre¬ 
occupied, the low people w ho are not on the list, 
have little or no ]n’ospect of bread but from tlicir 
own industry ; and to the industrious, marriage is 
in a great measure necessary. In London, a jiarish is 
taxed in proportion to the number of its jioor ; and 
every person who is pleased to be idle, is entitled 
to maintenance. Most things thrive by encourage¬ 
ment, and idleness above ail. Certainty ol main¬ 
tenance, renders the low people in England idle 
and profligate ; especially in London, where lux¬ 
ury prevails, and infects every rank. So insolent 
are the London poor, that scarce one ol them will 
c:ondescend to eat brown bread. ’J here are ac¬ 
cordingly in London, a much greater number 
of idle and profligate wretches, than in Paris, 
or in any othci’ town, in proportion to the number 
of inhabitants. These wretches, in Doctor Swift’s 
'.tyle, never think of posterity, because posterity 

never 
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never thinks of them : men who hunt after plea¬ 
sure, and live from day to day, have no notion of 
submitting to the burden of a family. These 
causes produce a greater number of children in 
Paris than in London •, though probably they differ 
not much in populousness. 

1 shall add but one other objection to a great 
city, which is not slight. An overgrown capital, 
far above a rival, has, by numbers and riches, 
a distressing influence in public affairs. The po- 
pidace are ductile, and easily misled by ambitious 
and designing magistrates. Nor are there wanting 
critical times, m which such magistrates, acquiring 
artificial influence, may have power to disturb the 
public peace. That an overgrown capital may 
prove dangerous to sovereignty, has more than 
once been experienced both in Paris and London. 

It would give one the spleen, to hear the P'ronch 
and English zealously disputing about the extent 
of their capitals, as if the prosperity of their coun¬ 
try depended on that circumstance. To me it 
appears like one glorying in the king’s-evil, or in 
any contagious distemper. Much better employed 
would they be, in contriving means for lessening 
tliese cities. There is not a political measure, 
that would tend more to aggrandize the kingdom 
of France, or of Britain, than to split its capital 
nto several great towns. My plan w^ould be, 
i n confine the inhabitants of London to ] 00,000, 
composed of the King and his household, supreme 

courts 
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courts of justice, government-boards, prime no¬ 
bility and gentry, with necessary shopkeepers, ar¬ 
tists, and other dependants. Let the rest of the 
inhabitants be distributed into nine towns proper¬ 
ly situated, some for internal commerce, some for 
foreign. Such a plan would diffuse life and vigour 
through every corner of the island. 

To execute such a plan, would, I acknowledge, 
require great penetration and much perseverance. 

I shall suggest what occurs at present. The first 
step must be, to mark proper spots for the nine 
towns, the most advantageous for trade, or for ma¬ 
nufactures. If any of these spots be occupied al¬ 
ready with small towns, so much the better. The 
next step is a capitation-tax on the inhabitants of 
London ; the sum levied to be appropriated for 
encouraging the new towns. One encouragement ’ 
would have a good effect; which is, a premium to 
every man who builds in any of these tow ns, more 
or less, in proportion to the size of the house. 
This tax would banish from London, every manu¬ 
facture but of the most lucrative kind. When by 
this means, the inhabitants of London are reduced 
to a number not much above 100,000, the near 
prospect of being relieved from the tax, w ill mak(> 
householders active to banish all above that num¬ 
ber ; and to prevent a renewal of the tax, a great¬ 
er number will never again be permitted. It 
would require much political skill to proportion 
the sums to be levied and distributed, so as to have 

theis' 
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their proper effect, without overburdening the ca¬ 
pital on the one hand, or giving too great en¬ 
couragement for building on the other, which 
might tempt people to build for the premium 
merely, without any further view. Much will 
depend on an advantageous situation : houses built 
there will always find inhabitants. 

. The two great cities of London and Westminster 
are extremely ill fitted for local union. The lat¬ 
ter, the seat of government and of the noblesse, 
infects the former with luxury and with love of 
show. The former, the seat of commerce, infects 
the latter with love of gain. The mixture of 
these opposite passions, is productive of every gro¬ 
veling vice. 


SKETCH XII. 

ORIGIN AND PROGRESS OF AMERICAN NATIONS. 

H aving no authentic materials for a natural 
history of all the Americans, the following 
observations are confined to a few tribes, the best 
known ; and to the kingdoms of Peru and Mexi¬ 
co, as they were at the date of the Spanish con¬ 
quest. 
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As there has not been discovered any passage by 
land to America from the old'world, no problem 
has more embarrassed the learned, than to account 
for the origin of American nations: there are as 
many differeftt opinions as there are writers. Ma¬ 
ny attempts have been made for discovering a pas¬ 
sage by land ; but hitherto in vain. Kamskatka, 
it is true, is divided from America by a narrow 
strait, full of islands; and M. Buffon, to render the 
passage still more easy 4;han by these islands, con¬ 
jectures, that thereabout there may formerly have 
been a land-passage, swallowed up in later times 
by the ocean. There is indeed great appearance 
of truth in this conjecture ; as all the quadrupeds 
of the north of Asia seem to have made their way 
to America ; the bear, for example, the roe, the 
deer, the rein-deer, the beaver, the wolf, the fox, 
the hare, the rat, the mole. He admits, that in 
America there is not to be seen a lion, a tiger, a 
panther, or any other Asiatic quadruped of a hot 
climate ; not, says he, for want of a land-passage , 
but because the cold climate of Tarcary, in which 
®uch animals cannot subsist, is an efl'ectual bar a- 
gainst them *. 

But 

• Our author, with singular candour, admits it as a strong 
C'bjoction to his theory, that there are no rein-deer in Asia. But 
it is doing no more but justice to so fair a rcasoner, to observe, 
that according to the latest accounts, there are plenty of rein¬ 
deer in the country of Kamskatka, which of all is the nearest 
to America. 
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But to give satisfaction upon this subject, more 
is required than a passage from Kamskatka to 
America, whether by land or sea. An inquiry 
much more decisive is totally overlooked, relative 
to the people on the two sides of the strait; parti- 
cidarly, whether they have the same language. 
Now by late accounts from Russia we are inform¬ 
ed, that there is no affinity between the Kamskat- 
kan tongue, and that of the Americans on the op¬ 
posite side of the strait. Whence we may assured¬ 
ly conclude, that the latter are not a colony of the 
former. 

But further. There are several cogent argu¬ 
ments to evince, that the Americans are not de¬ 
scended from any people in the north of Asia or in 
the north of Europe. Were they descended from 
either, Labrador, or the adjacent countries, must 
have been first peopled. And as savages are re¬ 
markably fond of their natal soil, they would have 
continued there, till compelled by over-population 
to spread wider for food. But the fact is directly 
contrary. When America w'as discovered by the 
Spaniards, Mexico and Peru were fully peopled ; 
and the other parts less and less, in proportion to 
their distance from these central countries. Fabry 
reports, that one may travel one or two hundred 
leagues north-west from the Missisippi, without 
seeing a human face, or any vestige of a house. 
And some French officers say, that they travelled 
more than a hundred leagues from the delicious 

country 
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country watered by the Ohio, through Louisiana, 
'without meeting a single family of savages. The 
civilization of the Mexicans and Peruvians, as well 
as their populousncss, make it extremely probable, 
that they were the first inhabitants of America. 
In travelling northward, the people are more and 
more ignorant and savage ; the Esquimaux, the 
most northern of all, are the most savage. In tra¬ 
velling southward, the Patagonians, the most south¬ 
ern of all, are so stupid as to go naked in*a bitter 
cold region. 

I venture still farther ; which is, to indulge a 
conjecture, that America has not been peopled 
from any part of the old world. 'I'he external 
apijcarance of the inhabitants, makes this conjec¬ 
ture a[)proach to a certainty ; as they are widely 
ditrerent in apjxarance from any other known 
people. Excepting the eye-lashes, eye-brows, and 
hair of the head, which is invariably jet-black, 
there is not a single hair on the body of any Ame¬ 
rican : no appearance of a beard *. Another di¬ 
stinguishing mark is their copper-colour, uniform¬ 
ly the same in all climates, hot and cold; and dif- 

' 1 ‘ 2 fering 

* Suiiie authors, I .am aware, assert that the Aniericrtifi 
Would ha^o beards like other people; but that the men arc at 
great j)aius to pluek them out, esteeming tl)em unbecoiiuiig. 
But why arc tliey c.steemed unbecoming ? Plainly from the 
gii)U s(pie figure that some men make, hy having a few downy 
h.iii s here atul there appearuig on the ehiii. These look as uu- 
seemly among them as a he^rrd upon a woman among us. 
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fering from the colour of every other nation. Ul- 
loa remarks, that the Americans of Cape Breton, 
resemble the Peruvians, in complexion, in man¬ 
ners, and in customs; the only visible difference 
being, that the former are of a larger stature. A 
third circumstance no less distinguishing is, that 
American children are born with down upon the 
skin, which disappears the eighth or ninth day, and 
never grows again. Children of the old Avorld are 
born with skins smooth and polished, and no down 
appears till puberty. 

The Esquimaux are a different race from the 
rest of the Americans, if we can have any reliance 
on the most striking characteristkal marks. Of 
all the northern nations, not excepting the Lap¬ 
landers, they are of the smallest size, few of them 
exceeding four feet in height. They have a head 
extremely gross, hands and feet very small. That 
they are tame and gentle, appears from what Ellis 
says in his account of a voyage, anno 1747, for 
discovering a north-west passage, that they offered 
their wives to the sailors, with expressions of satis¬ 
faction for being able to accommodate them. But 
above all, their beard and complexion make the 
strongest evidence of a distinct race. There were 
lately at London, two Esquimaux men and their 
wives •, and I have the best authority to' affirm, 
that the men had a beard, thin indeed like that of 
a Nogayan Tartar; that they were not of a cop¬ 
per 
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per colour like the other Americans, but yellow 
‘ like people in the North of Asia. 

It has been lately discovered, that the language 
of the Esquimaux is the same with that of the 
Greenlanders. A Danish missionary, who by some 
years residence in Greenland had acquired the lan¬ 
guage of that country, made a voyage with Com¬ 
modore Palliser to Newfoundland 1764. Meet¬ 
ing a company of about two hundred Esquimaux, 
he was agreeably surprised to hear the Greenland 
tongue. They received him kindly, and drew 
from him a promise to return the next year. And 
we arc informed by Crantz, in his History of Green¬ 
land, that the same Danish missionary visited them 
the next year, in company with the Rev. Mr 
Draehart. They agreed, that the difference be¬ 
tween the Esquimaux language and that of Green¬ 
land, was not greater than between the dialects of 
North and South Greenland, which differ not so 
much as the High and Low Dutch. Both nations 
call themselves Innuk or Karalit, and call the Eu¬ 
ropeans Kablmet. Their stature, features, man¬ 
ners, dress, tents, darts, and boats, are entirely the 
same. As the language of Greenland resembles 
not the language of Finland, Lapland, Norway, 
Tartary, nor that of the Samoides, it is evident, 
that neither the Esquimaux nor Greenlanders are 
a colony from any of the countries mentioned. 
Geographers begin now to conjecture, that Green- 

X 3 land 
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land is a part of the continent of North America, 
without intervention of any sea 

From the preceding facts it may be concluded 
with the highest probability, that the continent of 
America south of the river St Laurence was not peo^ 
pled from Asia. Labrador, on the north side of that 
river, is thin of inhabitants; no people having 
been discovered there but the Esquimaux, who are 
far from being numerous. As they have plenty of 
food at home, they never could have had any temp¬ 
tation to send colonies abroad. And there is not 
the slightest probability, that any other people more 
remote would, without necessity, wander far from 
home to people Canada or any country farther 
south. But we are scarce left to a conjecture. The 
popper colour of the Canadians, their want of 
beard, and other charactcristical marks above men¬ 
tioned, demonstrate them to be a race different 
from the Esquimaux, and different from any people 
inhabiting a country on the other side of Labra¬ 
dor. These distinguishing marks cannot be o\\ ing 
to the climate, which is the same on both sides of 
the river St Laurence. I add, that as the copper 
colour and want of beard continue invariably the 
same in every variety of climate, hot and cold, 

moist 

* The Danes had a settlement in. Greenland long before Co¬ 
lumbus saw the West Indies. Would it not appear paradoxical 
to say, that America was discovered by the Danes long before 
the time of Colmwbu?, and long before tliey knew tliat they liad 
made the discovery i* 
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moist and dry, they must depend on some invariable 
cause acting uniformly; which may be a singulari¬ 
ty in the race of people but cannot proceed from 
the climate. 

If we can rely on the conjectures of an eminent 
writer f, America emerged from the sea later than 
any other part of the known world ; and supposing 
the human race to have been planted in America 
by the hand of God later than the days of Moses, 
Adam and Eve might have been the first parents 
of mankind, i. e. of all who at that time existed, 
without being the first parents of the Americans. 
The Terra Australis incognita is separated from the 
rest of the world by a wide ocean, which carries 
a ship round the earth without interruption J. How 
has that continent been peopled ? There is not the 
slightest probability, that it ever has been joined 
to any other laud. Here a local creation, if it may 
be termed so, appears unavoidable; and if we must 
admit more than one act of creation, even the ap¬ 
pearance of difliculty, from reiteration of acts, to¬ 
tally vanisheth. M. Buffon in his Natural History 
affirms, that not a single American quadruped of a 
hot climate is found in any other part of the earth ; 

'L 4 with 

* Preliminary Discourse. t M. Buffon. 

I Late discoveries fiave annihilated the Terra Auslralix in¬ 
cognita. The argument however remains in force, being equal¬ 
ly applicable to many islands scattered at a great distance from 
the continent in the immense South Sea. 
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with respect to tliese we must unavoidably admit a 
local creation ; and nothing seems more natural, 
than under the same act to comprehend the first 
parents of the American people. 

It is possible, indeed, that a ship with men and 
women may, by contrary winds, be carried to a 
very distant shore. But.to account thus for the 
peopling of America, will not be much relished. 
.Mexico and Peru must have been planted before 
navigation was known in the old world, at least 
before a ship was brought *to such perfection as to 
bear a long course of bad weather. Will it be 
thought, that any supposition ought to be em¬ 
braced, however improbable, rather than admit a 
separate creation ? We are, it is true, much in the 
dark as to the conduct of creative Providence; 
but every rational conjecture leans to a separate 
creation. America and the Terra Australis must 
have been planted by the Almighty with a num¬ 
ber of animals and vegetables, some of them pe¬ 
culiar to those vast continents; and when such care 
has been taken about inferior life, can so wild a 
thought be admitted, as that man, the noblest 
work of terrestrial creation, would be left to 
chance ? But it is scarce necessary to insist upon 
that topic, as the external characters of the Ame¬ 
ricans above mentioned, reject the supposition of 
their being descended from any people of the old 
world. 


It 
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It is highly probable, that the fertile and deli¬ 
cious plains of Peru and Mexico, were the first 
planted of all the American countries; being 
more populous at the time of the Spanish invasion, 
than any other part of that great continent. This 
conjecture is supported by analogy ; we believe 
that a spot, not centricai only but extremely fer¬ 
tile, was chosen for the parents of the old world ; 
and there is not in America, a spot more eentncal , 
or more fertile for the parents of the new world, 
than Mexico or Peru. 

Having thus ventured to state what occurred 
upon the origin of the Americans, without pre¬ 
tending to allirm any thing as certain, we proceed 
to their progress. The North-American tribes are 
remarkable with respect to one branch of their 
history, that, instead of advancing, like other na¬ 
tions, towards the maturity of society and govern¬ 
ment, they continue to this hour in their original 
state of hunting and fishing. A case so singular 
rouses our curiosity ; and we wish to be made ac- 
rjuainted with the cause. 

It is not the want of animals capable to be do¬ 
mesticated, that obliges them to remain hunters 
and fishers. The horse, it is true, the sheep, the 
goat, were imported from Europe; but there are 
plenty of American quadrupeds no less docile than 
those mentioned. There is in particular a species 
of horned cattle peculiar America, having long 
wool instead of hair, and an excescence upon the 
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shoulder like that of the East India buffalo. These 
wild cattle multiply exceedingly in the fertile 
countries which the Missisippi traverses; and Hen¬ 
nepin reports, that the Indians, after killing num¬ 
bers, take no part away but the tongue, which is 
reckoned a delicious morsel. These creatures are 
not extremely w ild ; and| if taken young, are ea¬ 
sily tamed ; a calf, when its dam is killed, will 
follow the InJnter, and lick his hand. The w’ool, 
the hide, the tallow, would be of great value in 
the British colonies. 

If the shepherd state be not obstructed in Ame¬ 
rica by want of proper cattle, the only account 
that can or need be given, is paucity of inhabi¬ 
tants. Consider only the influence of custom in 
rivetting men to their local situation and manner 
of life ; once hunters, they will always be hunt¬ 
ers, till some cause more potent than custom force 
them out of that state. Want of wood, occasioned 
by rapid population, brought on the shepherd- 
state .in the old w'orld. That cause has not hither¬ 
to existed in North America : the inhabitants, few 
in number, remain hunters and fishers, because 
that state affords them a competency of food, 1 
am aware, that the natives have been decreasing in 
number from the time of the first European settle¬ 
ments. But even at that time, the country was 
ill-peopled : take for example the country above 
described, stretching north-west from the Missi¬ 
sippi : the Europeans never had any footing there, 

and 
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and yet to this day it is little better than a desert., 
I give other examples. The Indians who surround 
the lake Nippisong, from whence the river St Lau¬ 
rence issues, are in whole but five or six thousand; 
and yet their country is of great extent ; they 
live by hunting and fishing, having bows and ar¬ 
rows, but no fire-armsand their clothing is the 
skins of beasts ; they are seldom, if ever, engaged 
in war ; have no commerce with any other people, 
Indian or European, but live as if they had a 
world to themselves *. If that country be ill 
peopled, it is not from scarcity of food ; for the 
country is extensive, and well stored with every 
sort of game. On the south and west of the Lake 
Superior, the country is level and fruitful all the 
way to the Missisippi, having large plains covered 
with rank grass, and scarce a tree for hundreds of 
miles : the inhabitants enjoy the greatest plenty of 
fish, fowl, deer, &c. ; and yet their numbers are 
far from being in proportion to their means of sub¬ 
sistence. In short, it is the conjecture of the ablest 
writers, that in the vast extent of North America, 
when discovered, there were not as many people, 
laying aside Mexico, as in the half of Europe. 

Paucity of inhabitants explains clearly why the 
North-American tribes remain hunters and fishers, 
.without advancing to the shepherd-state. But 
if the foregoing difficulty be removed, anothcr 
starts up, no less puzzling, viz. By what adverse 
fate are so rich countries so ill peopled ? It is a 

conjecture 

** Account of North America by Major Robert Rogers. 
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conjecture of M. BuiFon, mentioned above, that 
America has been planted later than the other 
parts of this globe. But supposing the fact, it has 
however not been planted so late as to prevent a 
great population ; witness Mexico and Peru, fully 
peopled at the era of the Spanish invasion. Wc 
must therefore search for another cause ; and none 
occurs but the infecundity of the North American 
savages. M. BulFon, a respectable author, and for 
that reason often quoted, remarks, that the males 
are feeble in their organs of generation, that they 
have no ardour for the female sex, and that they 
have few children ; to enforce which remark, he 
adds, that the quadrupeds of America, both na¬ 
tive and transplanted, are of a diminutive size, 
compared with those of the old world. A woman 
never admits her husband till the child she is nur¬ 
sing be three years old ; and this led Frenchmen 
to go often astray from their Canadian wives. The 
case was reported by the priests to their superiors 
in France: what regulation was made has escaped 
ray memory. Among the males, it is an inviolable 
law, to abstain from females while they are enga¬ 
ged in a military expedition. This is pregnant 
evidence of their frigidity ; for among savages the 
authority of law, or of opinion, seldom prevails 
over any strong appetite; vain would be the at¬ 
tempt to restrain them from spiritous liquors, 
though much more debilitating. Neither is there 
any instance of violence offered by any North- 

American 
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American savage, to European women taken cap-* 
tives in war. 

Mexico and Peru, when conquered by the Spa¬ 
niards, afforded to their numerous inhabitants the 
necessaries of life in profusion. Cotton was in 
plenty, more than sufficient for the clothing need¬ 
ed in warm climates ; Indian wheat was universal, 
and was cultivated MUthoiit much labour. The 
natural wants of the inhabitants were thus easily 
supplied ; and artificial wants had made no pro¬ 
gress. But the present state of these countries is 
very different. The Indians have learned from 
their conquerors a multitude of artificial W'ants, 
good houses, variety of food, and rich clothes; 
which must be imported, because they are prohi¬ 
bited from exercising any art or calling except 
agriculture, which scarce affords them necessaries; 
and this obliges a great proportion of them to live 
single. Even agriculture itself is cramped ; for in 
most of the provinces there is a prohibition to 
plant vines or olives. In short, it is believed, that 
the inhabitants are reduced to a fourth part of 
wdiat they were at the time of the Spanish inva¬ 
sion. The savages also of North America, who 
border on the European settlements, ai'e visibly di¬ 
minishing. When the English settled in America, 
the five nations could raise 15,000 fighting men; 
at present they are not able to raise 2000. Upon 
the whole, it is computed by able writers, that the 
present inhabitants of America amount not to a 

twentieth 
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twentieth part of those who existed when that con¬ 
tinent was discovered by Columbus. This decay 
is ascribed to the intemperate use of spirits, and to 
the small-pox, both of them introduced by the Eu¬ 
ropeans *. 

It 

• In all the West Indian colonies, the slaves continually de¬ 
crease so as to make frequent recruits from Africa necessary. 
“ This decrease,” says the author of a late account of Guiana, 
is comn)only attributed to oppression and hard labour; though 
with htlle reason, as the slaves are much more robust, heal- 
thy, and vigorous, than their masters. The true cause is the 
“ commerce of white men with young Negro wenches, wdio, to 
“ suj)port that commerce, use every mean to avoid eonception, 
“ and even to ])i(>curc abortion. By such practices they are in- 
capacitated to bear children when they settle in marriage with 
“ thcii' own countrymen. That this is the true cause, will be 
“ evident, from considering, that in Virginia and Maryland, the 
“ stock of slaves is kejit up without any importation ; liecausc m 
“ these countries commerce with Negro women is detested, as 
“ infamous and unnatural.” The cause here assigned may have 
some effect : but there is a stronger cause of depopulation, viz. 
the culture of sugar, laborious in the fieki, and unlicalthy in the 
house by boiling, &c. The negroes employed in the culture of 
cotton, coffee, and ginger, seldom need to tie recniited. Add, 
that wheic toliacco and rice are cultivated, the stock of Negroes 
is kept up by jirocreatioii, vvitliout necessity of recruits. Be¬ 
cause there, a ceitaiii portion ol work is allotted to the Negroes 
in every jilantatioii ; and when that is performed, they aie at 
liberty to work for themselves. The management in .laiiuii- 
ea is very (iifferent: no task is there assigned ; and the pool- 
slaves know' no end of laliour: they are fbiloued all d-iv iong 
by the lower overseers vtitli whips. And hence it is, i/iat a 

plantation 
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It is observable, that every sort of plague be¬ 
comes more virulent by transplantation. The 
plague commits less ravage in Egypt, its native 
plac:e, than in any other country. The venereal 
disease was for many ages more violent and de¬ 
structive in Europe, than in America where it w^as 
first known. The people who sailed with Christo¬ 
pher Columbus, brought it to Spain from Hispa¬ 
niola. Columbus, with thirty or forty of his sai¬ 
lors, went directly to Barcelona, where the King 
then was, to render an account of his voyage. All 
the inhabitants, who at that time tripled the pre¬ 
sent number, were immediately seized w’ith the 
venereal disease, which raged so furiously as to 
threaten destruction to all. The small-pox comes 
under the same observation ; for it has swept away 
many more in America, than ever it did in Eu¬ 
rope. In the ]7Ch the crew of a Dfltch vessel in- 
iected the Hottentots with the small-pox ; which 
left scarce a third of the inhabitants. And the 
same fate befel the Laplanders and Greenlanders. 
In all appearance, that disease, if it abate not soon 
of its transplanted virulence, will extirpate the na¬ 
tives of North America ; for they know little of 
inoculation. 

But spiritous liquors are a still more effcxtual 
cause of depopulation. The American savages, 

male 


jjluntation in Jamaica, wliicli employs a luimlred slaves, vc- 
quires an annual recruit of jio fewer than .seven. 
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male and female, are inordinately fond of spiri- 
tous liquorsand savages generally abandon them¬ 
selves to appetite, without the least controul from 
shame. The noxious effects of intemperance in 
spirits, are too well known, from fatal experience 
among ourselves ; before the use of gin was prohi¬ 
bited, the populace of London were debilitated by 
it to a degree of losing, in a great measure, the 
power of procreation. Lucky it is for the human . 
species, that the invention of savages never reached 
the production of gin ; for spirits, in that early pe¬ 
riod, would have left not one person alive, not a 
single Noah to restore the race of men : in order ti< 
accomplish the plan of Providence, creation must 
have been renewed oftener than once . 

In the temperate climates of the old world, 
there is great uniformity in the gradual progress of 
men from the*savage state to the highest civiliza¬ 
tion ; beginning with hunting and fishing, advan¬ 
cing to flocks and herds, and then to agTiculturc 
and commerce. One will be much disappointed, 
if he expect the same progress in America. Among 

the 

• Charlevoix says, that an hidian of Canada will give all hi 
is worth for a glass of brandy. And he paints thus the efl’ect of 
drunkenness upon them. “ Even in the streets of Montreal arc 
“ seen the most shocking spectacles of ebriety ; husbands, wives, 
“ fathers, mothers, brothers, and sisters, seizing one another by 
“ the throat, and tearing one another wifli their teeth, like so 
“ many enraged wolves." 
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the northern tribes, there is nothing that resem¬ 
bles the shepherd state ; they continue hunters and 
fishers as originally ; because there is no cause so 
potent as to force them from that state to become 
shepherds. So fir clear. But there is another fact 
of which we have no example in the old world, 
that seems not so easily exjdained : these people 
without passing through the shepherd state, have 
advanced to some degree of agriculture. Before 
the seventeenth century, the Iroquois or Five Na¬ 
tions had villages, and cultivated Indian corn ; the 
Chcrokces have many small towns ; they raise corn 
in abundance, and inclose their fields : they breed 
poultry, and have orchards of peach trees. The 
Chickesaws and Creek Indians live pretty much in 
fhe same manner. The Apalachites sow and reap 
•n common ; and put up the corn in, granaries, to 
be distributed among individuals when they want 
food. The Hurons raise great quantities of com, 
not only for their own use but for commerce. 
Many of these nations, particularly the Cherokecs, 
liave of late got horses, swine, and tame cattle ; an 
improvement borrowed from the Europeans. But 
corn is of an earlier date : when Sir Richard Green¬ 
ville took possession of Virginia in the reign of 
Queen Elizabeth, the natives had corn ; and Hen- 
nejiin assures us, that the nations bordering on the 
Mississippi had corn long before they were visited 
by any European. Husbandry, it is true, is 
among those people still in its infancy ; being left 
voi.. II. A a to 
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to the women, who sow, who reap, who store up 
in public granaries, and who distribute as need re¬ 
quires. The inhabitants of Guiana in South Ame¬ 
rica, continue to this day hunters and fishers. But 
though they have neither flocks nor herds, they 
have some husbandry ; for the women plant cassa¬ 
va, yams, and plantains. They make a liquor like 
our ale, termed piworee, which they drink with 
their food. And though they are extremely fond 
of that liquor, their indolence makes them often 
neglect to provide against the want of it. To a 
people having a violent propensity to intempe¬ 
rance, as all savages have, this improvidence is a 
blessing ; for otherwise they would wallow' in per¬ 
petual drunkenness. They are by no means sin¬ 
gular ; for unconcern about futurity is the charac¬ 
teristic of all savages ; to forego an immediate for 
a distant enjoyment, can only be suggested by cul¬ 
tivated reason. When the Canary Islands w'ere 
first visited by Europeans, which was in the four¬ 
teenth century, the inhabitants had corn; for 
which the ground was prepared in the following 
manner. They had a wooden instrument, not un¬ 
like a hoe, with a spur or tooth at the end, on 
W'hich was fixed a goat’s horn. With this instru¬ 
ment the ground was stirred ; and if rain came not 
in"its proper season, water was brought by canals 
from the rivulets. It was the womens’ province 
to reap the corn: they took only the ears; which 
they threshed with sticks, or beat with their feet, 

and 
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and then winnowed in their hands. Husbandry 
probably will remain in that state among Ameri¬ 
can savages ; for as they are decreasing daily, they 
can have no difficulty about food. The fact how¬ 
ever is singular, of a people using corn before 
tame cattle ; there must be a cause, which on bet¬ 
ter acquaintance with that people will probably 
be discovered. 

America is full of political v/onders. At the 
time of the Spanish invasion, the Mexicans and 
Peruvians had made great advances toward the 
perfection of society ; while the northern tribes, 
separated from them by distance only, were only 
hunters and fishers, and continue so to this day. 
To explain the difference, appears difficult. It is 
still more difficult to explain, why the Mexicans 
and Peruvians, inhabitants of the torrid zone, were 
highly polislicd in the arts of society and govern¬ 
ment ; considering that, in the old world, the in- 
bitants of the torrid zone arc for the most part 
little better than savages. We are not sufficiently 
acquainted with the natural history of America, 
nor with that of its people, to attempt an explana¬ 
tion of these wonders; it is however part of our 
task, to state the progress of society among the 
Mexicans and Peruvians; which cannot fail to 
amuse the reader, as he will find these two nations 
differing essentially from the North-American 
tribes, in every article of manners, government, 
and police. 


A a 2 


When 
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When the Spaniards invaded America, the 
Mexicans were skilful in agriculture. Maize was 
their chief grain, which by good culture produced 
great plenty, even in the mountainous country of 
Tlascalla. They had gardening and botany, us 
well as agriculture ; a physic-garden belonging to 
the Emperor was open to every one for gathering 
medicinal plants. 

The art of cookery was far advanced among 
that people. Montezuma’s table was for ordinary 
covered with 200 dishes, many of them exquisite¬ 
ly dressed in the opinion even of the Spaniards, 
They used salt, which was made with the sun. 

The women were dextrous at spinning ; and 
manufactures of cotton and hair abounded every 
where. 

The populousness of Mexico and Peru aiford ir¬ 
refragable evidence, that tlie arts of peace were 
there carried to a great height. The city of Mexi¬ 
co contained 60,000 families * ; and Montezuma 
had thirty vassals, who could bring into the field, 
each of them, 100,000 fighting men. 'llascalla, a 
neighbouring republic, governed by a senate, was 
so populous as to be almost a match for the Empe¬ 
ror of Mexico. 

The 

• We cannot altogether rely on what is reported of this an¬ 
cient empire with respect to numbers. The city of ^Mexico, 
though considerably enlarged since the Spanish conquest doth 
not at present contain more than 60,000 souls, including 
20,000 Negroes and Mulattoes. 
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The public edifice.^ in the city of Mexico, and 
houses of the nobility, were of stone, and well 
built. The royal palace had thirty gates, opening 
to as many streets.. The principal front was of 
jasper, black, red, and white, well polished. I'hree 
squares, built and adorned like the front, led to 
Montezuma’s apartment, having large rooms, 
Hoors, covered with mats of different kinds, walls 
hung with a mixture of cotton-cloth and rabbit- 
furs ; the innermost room adorned with hangings 
of feathers, beautified with various figures in live¬ 
ly colours. In that building, large ceilings were 
formed so artificially without nails, as to make the 
])]anks sustain each other. Water was brought 
into the city of Mexico, from a mountain at a 
league’s distance. 

Gold and silver were in so high esteem, that ves¬ 
sels made of these metals were permitted to none 
but to the emperor. Considering the value put 
upon gold and silver, the want of current coin 
would argue great dulncss in that nation, if in¬ 
stances did not daily occur of improvements, after 
being tarried to a considerable height, stopping 
short at the very threshold of perfection. The 
want of current coin made fairs the more necessa¬ 
ry, which were carried on with the most perfect 
regularity : judges on the spot decided mercantile 
differences; and inferior officers, making constant 
circuits, preserved peace and order. The abun¬ 
dance and variety of the commodities brought to 
A a ^ market, 
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market, and the order preserved by such multi¬ 
tudes, amaied the Spaniards; a spectacle deser¬ 
ving admiration, as a testimony of the grandeur 
and good government of that extensive empire. 

'J^he fine arts were not unknown in Mexico. 
Their goldsmiths were excellent workmen, parti¬ 
cularly in moulding gold and silver into the form 
of animals. Their painters made landscapes and 
other imitations of nature, with feathers so artful¬ 
ly mixed as to bestow both life and colouring; of 
which sort of work, there were instances no less 
extraordinary for patience than for skill. Their 
drinking cups were of the finest earth exquisitely 
made, differing from each other in colour, and 
even in smell. Of the same materials, they made 
great variety of vessels both for use and orna¬ 
ment. 

They were not ignorant either of music or of 
poetry ; and one of their capital amusements was 
songs set to music, relating the atchievements of 
their kings and ancestors. 

With such a progress both in the useful and fine 
arts, is it not surprising, that though they had mea¬ 
sures, they knew nothing of weights ? 

As to the art of writing, it was no farther ad- 
vanced than the using figures composed of painted 
feathers, by which they made a shift to communi¬ 
cate some simple thoughts; and in that manner 
was Montezuma infoymed of the Spanish inva¬ 
sion. 
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There was great ingenuity shewn in regulating 
the kalendar ; the Mexican year was divided into 
365 days ; and into 18 months, containing 20 days 
each, which made 360; the remaining five inter¬ 
calary days were added at the end of the year, for 
making it correspond to the course of the sun. 
They religiously employed these five days upon 
diversions, being of opinion, that they were appro¬ 
priated to that end by their ancestors. 

Murder, theft, and corruption in officers of state 
were capital crimes. Adultery also was capital; 
for female chastity was in high estimation. At 
the same time, consent was deemed a sufficient 
cause of divorce, the law leaving it to the parties 
concerned, who ought to be the best judges. In 
case of a divorce, the father took care of the male 
children, leaving the female children with the 
mother. But to prevent rash separations, it was 
capital for them to unite again. 

It may be gathered from what has been said, 
that there was a distinction of rank among the 
Mexicans. So strictly was it observed, as to be 
displayed even in their buildings: the city of 
Mexico was divided into two parts, one appro¬ 
priated to the Emperor and nobility, and one left 
to plebeians. 

Education of children was an important article 
in the Mexican police.- Public schools were aE 
lotted for plebeian children ; and colleges well en¬ 
dowed for the sons of the nobility, where they con- 
A a 4 tinned 
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tinned rill they were fit for business. The masters 
were Considered as officers of state ; not without 
reason, as their office was to qualify young men for 
serving their king and country. Such .of the 
young nobles as made choice of a military life, 
were sent to the army, and made to suffer great 
hardships before they could be inlisted. They had 
indeed a powerful motive for jicrscverance, the 
most honourable of all employments being that of 
a soldier. Young women of ([uality were educated 
with no less care, by propter matrons chosen with 
the utmost circumspection. 

As hereditary nobility and an extensive empire, 
lead both of them to monarchy, the government of 
Mexico was monarchierd; and as the progress of 
monarchy is from being elective to be hereditary, 
Mexico had advanced no farther than to be au 
elective monarchy, of which Montezuma wu?. the. 
eleventh king. And it was an example of an elec - 
tive monarchy that approaches the nearest to he¬ 
reditary ; for the power of election, as well as the 
privilege of being elected, were confined to the 
princes of the blood^royal. As a talent for wai 
was chiefly regarded in choosing a successor to the 
throne, the Mexican kings always commanded 
their own armies. The Emperor elect, before his 
coronation, was obliged to make some conquest, or 
perfjrm some wa^ke exploit; a custom that sup¬ 
ported the militarf spirit, and enlarged the kin.g- 
dom. From every king was exacted a coronation- 

oath. 
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oath, to adhere to the religion of his ancestors, to 
maintain the laws and customs of the empire, and 
to be a father to his people. 

Matters of government were distributed among 
different boards with great propriety. 'I'he ma¬ 
nagement of the royal patrimony was allotted to 
one board ; appeals from inferior tribunals, to an¬ 
other ; the levying of troops and the providing 
of maaaxines, to a third ; aflairs of supreme im¬ 
portance were reserved to a council of state, held 
commonly in the King’s presence. U'hese boards, 
all of them, were composed of men experienced in 
the arts of war and of peace ; the council of state 
was composed of those who elected the Emperor. 

Concerning the patrimony of the crown, mines 
of gold and silver belonged to the Emperor ; and 
the duty on salt brought in a great revenue. But 
the capital duty was a third of the land-rents, the 
estates of the nobles excepted ; upon whom no tri¬ 
bute was imposed, but to serve in the army with a 
number of their vassals, and to guard the Empe¬ 
ror’s person. Goods manufactured and sold were 
subjected to a duty which w'as not prejudicial to 
their manufactures, because there w'as no rival na¬ 
tion within reach. 

Montezuma introduced a multitude of ceremo¬ 
nies into his court, tending to inspire veneration 
for his person ; an excellent artifice in rude times, 
of however little significancy among nations en¬ 
lightened and rational. Veneration and humility 

werf 
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were so much the tone of the court, that it was 
even thought indecent in the Mexican lords, to 
appear before the King in their richest habits. 
Vessels of gold and silver were appropriated to his 
table, and not permitted even to the princes of the 
blood. The table-cloths and Uapkins, made of 
the finest cotton, with the earthen-ware, never 
made a second appearance at the Emperor’s table, 
but were distributed among ilie servants. 

In war, their offensive weapons were bows and 
arrows; and as iron was not known in America, 
their arrows were headed with bones sharpened at 
the point. They used also darts and long wooden 
swords, in which were fixed sharp flints; and men 
of more than ordinary strength fought with clubs. 
They beside had slingers, who threw stones with 
great force and dexterity. Their defensive arms, 
used only by commanders and persons of distinc¬ 
tion, were a coat of quilted cotton, a sort of breast¬ 
plate, and a shield of wood or tortoise-shell, adorn¬ 
ed with plates of such metal as they could procure. 
The private men fought naked ; their faces and 
bodies being deformed with paint, in order to 
strike terror. They had warlike instruments of 
music, such as sea-shells, flutes made of large canes, 
and a sort of drum made of the trunk of a tree hol¬ 
lowed. Their battalions consisted of great num¬ 
bers crowded together, without even the appear¬ 
ance of order. They attacked with terrible out¬ 
cries in order to intimidate the enemy ; a practice 

prompted 
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prompted by nature, and formerly used by many 
nations. It was not despised even by the Romans; 
for Cato the elder was wont to say. that he had 
obtained more victories by the throats of Ins sol¬ 
diers, than by their swords ; and Caesar applauds 
his own soldiers, above those of Pompey, for their 
warlike shouts. Eagerness to engage is vented in 
loud cries; and the elfects are excellent; tluy re¬ 
double the ardour of those who attack, and stiike 
terror into the enemy. 

Their armies were formed with ease ; the princes 
of the empire, with the cacics or governors ot pro¬ 
vinces were obliged to repair to tiie general ren¬ 
dezvous, each with his quota of men. 

Their fortifications were trunks of large trees, 
fixed in the ground like palisades, leaving no in¬ 
tervals but what were barely sullicient for dischar¬ 
ging their arrows upon the enemy. 

Military orders were instituted, with peculiar 
habits as marks of distinction and honour; and 
each cavalier bore the device of his order, painted 
upon his robe, or fixed to it. Montezuma found¬ 
ed a new order of knighthood, into which princes 
only were admitted, or nobles descended from the 
royal stock ; and as a token of its superiority, he 
became one of its members. The knights of that 
order had part of their hair bound with a red rib¬ 
bon, to which a tassel was fixed hanging down to 
the shoulder. Every new exploit was honoured 
with an additional tassel; which made the knights 

with 
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with ardour embrace every opportunity to signalize 
theni'^elves. As nothing can be better contrived 
than such a regulation for supporting a .military 
spirit, the Mexicans would have been invincible 
had they uiiilcrstood the order of battle: for want 
of which that potent empire fell a prey to a hand- 
tul of strangers, I diifer from those wlio ascribe 
that event to the fire-arms of the Spaniards, and 
to their horses. Tliese could not be more terrible 
to the Mexicans, than elephants rvere at first to 
the Romans : but familiarity with these unwieldy 
animals, restored to the Romans their wonted cou¬ 
rage ; and the Mexicans probably wmuld have be¬ 
haved like the Romans, had they equalled the Ro¬ 
mans in the art of w'ar. 

When that illustrious people, by their own ge¬ 
nius without borrowing from others, had madi' 
such proficiency in the arts of peace, as well as of 
war ; is it not strange, that with respect to religion 
they were no better than savages ? They not only 
practised human sacrifices, but dressed and ate the 
flesh of those that were sacrificed. Their great 
temple was contrived to raise horror •. upon the 
walls w’ere crowded the figures of noxious serpents: 
thelieadsof persons sacrificed were stuck up in 
difl'erent places, and carefully renewed when wast¬ 
ed by time. There were eight temples in the ci¬ 
ty, nearly of the same architecture ; 2000 of a 
smaller size, dedicated to different idols; scarce a 
street without a tutelar deity ; nor a calamity that 

had 
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had not an altar, to which the distressed might 
have recourse for a remedy. ’Unparalleled igno¬ 
rance and stupidity obliged every Emperor, at his 
coronation, to swear, that there should be no unsea¬ 
sonable rains, no overflowing of rivers, no fields 
afl'ected with sterility, nor any man hurt with the 
bad influences of the sun. In short, it was a sla- 
^ ish religion, built upon fear, not love. At the 
same time, they believed the immortality of tire 
'soul, and rewards and punishments in a future 
state; which made them bury with their dead, 
ipiantitics of gold and silver for defraying the ex- 
pcnce of their journey; and also made them put 
to death some of their servants to attend them. 
Women sometimes, actuated with the same belief, 
were authors of their own death, in order to ac- 
c ompany their husbands. 

"['he author we chiefly rely on for an account of 
Ecru is Garcilasso de la Vega ; though he may be 
justly suspected of partiality ; for, being of the In¬ 
ca race, he bestows on the Peruvian government, 
improvements of later times. The articles that 
apjiear the least suspicious are what follow. 

The principle of the Peruvian constitution seems 
to have been an Agrarian law of the strictest 
kind. To the sovereign was first allotted a large 
proportion of land, for defraying the expenccs of 
government; and the remainder was divided a- 
mong his subjects, in proportion to the number of 
each family. These portions w'ere not alienable; 

the 
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the sovereign was held proprietor of the whole, as 
in the feudal system; and from time to time the 
distribution was varied according to the circum¬ 
stances of families. This Agrarian law contribu¬ 
ted undoubtedly to the populousness of the king¬ 
dom of Peru. 

It is a sure sign of improved agriculture, that 
aqueducts were made by the Peruvians for water¬ 
ing their land. Their plough was of wood, a yard 
long, flat before, round behind, and pointed at the 
end for piercing the ground. Agriculture seems 
to have been carried on by united labour: lands 
ajmiopriated for maintaining the poor were first 
ploughed ; next the portion allotted to soldiers 
periorming duty in the field ; then every man se- 
parntely ploughed his own field ; after which he 
as.isted his neighbour: they proceeded to the por¬ 
tion of the curaca or lord ; and lastly to the King’s 
portion. In the month of March they reaped 
tJieir maize, and celebrated the harvest with joy 
and feasting. 

There being no artist nor manufacturer by pro¬ 
fession, indixiduais were taught to do every thing 
f;:)r themselves. Every one knew how to plough 
and manure the land: every one was a carpenter, 
a mason, a shoemaker, a weaver, &C.; and the 
women were the most ingenious and diligent of 
all. Bias Valera mentions a Ian , named the law 
of brotherhood, which, without the prospect of re¬ 
ward, obliged them to be mutually aiding and as¬ 
sisting 
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sisting in ploughing, sowing and reaping, in build¬ 
ing their houses, and in every sort of occupation. 

As the art was unknown of melting down metals 
by means of bellows, long copper pipes were con¬ 
trived, contracted at the end next the fire, that the 
breath might act the more forcibly on it; and 
they used ten or twelve of these pipes together, 
when they wanted a very hot fire. Having no 
iron, their hatchets and pick-axes were of copper ; 
they had neither saw nor augre, nor any instru¬ 
ment that requires iron; ignorant of the use of 
nails, they tied their timber with cords of hemp. 
The tool they had for cutting stone, was a sharp 
flint; and with that tool they shaped the stone by 
continual rubbing, more than by cutting. Ha¬ 
ving no engines for raising stones, they did all by 
strength of arm. These defects notwithstanding, 
they erected great edifices; witness the fortress of 
Cusco, a stupendous fabric. It passes all under¬ 
standing, by what means the stones, or rather great 
rocks, employed in that building, were brought 
from the quarry. One of these stones, measured 
by Acosta, was thirty feet in length, eighteen in 
breadth, and six in thickness. 

Having neither scissars nor needles of metal, they 
used a certain long thorn for a needle. The mir¬ 
rors used by ladies of quality were of burnished 
copper : but such implements of dress were reckon- 
td too effeminate for men. 


With 
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With respect to music, they had an instrument of 
hollow canes glewed together, the notes of which 
were like those of an organ. They had love-songs 
accompanied with a pipe ; and war-songs, which 
were their festival entertainment. They compo 
sed and acted comedies and tragedies. The art ol' 
writing was unknown : but silken threads, with 
knots cast upon them of divers colours, enabled 
them to keep exact accounts, and to sum them up 
with a readiness that would have rivalled an ex¬ 
pert European arithmetician. They had also at¬ 
tained to as much geometry as to measure their 
fields. 

In war, their offensive arms were the bow and 
arrow, lance, dart, club and bill. Their defensive 
arms, were the helmet and target. The army wa- 
provided from the King’s stores, and no burden 
was laid on the people. 

In philosophy, they had made no progress. An 
eclipse of the moon was attributed to her beine 
sick; and they fancied the milky way to be a c\s <■ 
giving suck to a lamb. With regard to the setting 
sun, they said, that he was a good swimmer, and 
that he pierced through the waves, to rise nexi 
morning in the east. But such ignorance is nol 
wonderful ; for no branch of science can make a 
progress without writing. 

I'he people were divided into small bodies of 
ten families each; every division had a head, and 
a register was kept of the whole j a branch of pu¬ 
blic 
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blic police, that very much resembles the English 
decenaries. 

They made but two meals, one between eight 
and nine in the morning, the other before sunset. 
Idleness rvas punished with infamy ; even children 
were employed according to their capacity. Pu¬ 
blic visitors or monitors were appointed, having ac¬ 
cess to every house, for inspecting the manners of 
the inhabitants; who were rewarded or punished 
according to their behaviour. Moilcration and 
industry were so effectually enforced by this ar¬ 
ticle of police, that few were reduced to indi¬ 
gence ; and these got their food and clothing out 
of the King’s stores. 

With respect to their laws and customs, chil¬ 
dren were bound to serve their parents until the age 
of twenty-five; and marriage contracted before 
that time, without consent of parents, was null. 
Polygamy was prohibited, and persons were con¬ 
fined to marry within their own tribe. The tra¬ 
dition, that the Inca family were children of the 
sun, introduced incest among them ; for it was a 
matter of religion to preserve their divine blood 
pure, without mixture. 

It was the chief article of the Peruvian creed, 
upon which every other articles of their religion 
depended, that the Inca family were children of 
their great god the sun, and sent by him to spread 
his worship and his laws among them. Nothing 
could have a greater influence upon an ignbrant 

VOL. II. • B b and 
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and credulous people, than such a doctrine. The 
sanctity of the Inca family was so deeply rooted 
in the hearts of the Peruvians, that no person of 
that family was thought capable of committing a 
crime. Such blind veneration for a family, makes 
it probable, that the government of Peru under 
the Incas had not subsisted many years; for a go¬ 
vernment founded upon deceit and superstition, 
cannot long subsist in vigour. However that be, 
such belief of the origin of the Incas, is evidence 
of great virtue and moderation in that family ; for 
any gross act of tyranny or injustice, would have 
opened the eyes of the people to see their error. 
Moderation in the sovereign, and obedience with¬ 
out reserve in the subjects, cannot fail to produce 
a government mild and gentle ; which was verified 
in that of Peru ; so mild and gentle, that to ma¬ 
nure and cultivate the lands of the Inca, and to 
lay up the produce in storehouses, were the only 
burdens imposed upon the people, if it was not 
sometimes to make clothes and weapons for the 
army. At the same time, their kings were so re¬ 
vered, that these articles of labour were perform¬ 
ed with affection and alacrity. 

The government was equally gentle with re- 
■ gard to punishments. Indeed, very few crimes 
were committed, being considered as a sort of re¬ 
bellion against their great god the sun. The on¬ 
ly crime that seems to have been punished with 

severity, 
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severity is the marauding of soldiers; for death 
was inflicted, however inconsiderable the da¬ 
mage. 

In this empire, there appears to have been the 
most perfect union between law and religion; 
which could not fail to produce obedience, order 
and tranquillity, among that people, though ex¬ 
tremely numerous.^ The Inca family was framed 
for moderation: they made conquests in order to 
civilize their neighbours; and as they seldom if 
ever transgressed the bounds of morality, no other 
art was necessary to preserve the goverment en¬ 
tire, but to keep the people ignorant of true reli¬ 
gion. They had virgins dedicated to the sun, who, 
like the vestal virgins in Rome, were under a vow 
of perpetual chastity. 

This subject shall be concluded with some slight 
observations on the two governments I have been 
describing. Comparing them together, the Mexi- 
t an government seems to have been supported by 
arms; that of Peru by religion. 

I'he kings of Peru were hereditary and abso¬ 
lute ; those of Mexico elective. In contradiction 
however to political principles, the goverment of 
Peru was by far the milder. It is mentioned above, 
that the electors of the Mexican kings were here¬ 
ditary princes ; and tiic same electors composed the 
great council of state. Montesquieu therefore has 
been misinformed when he terms this a despotic 
E b 2 monarchy ' 
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monarchy * : a monarchy can never be despotic, 
where the sovereign is limited to a great council, 
the members of which are independent of him. 
As little reason has he to term Peru despotic. An 
absolute monarchy it was, but the farthest in the 
world from being despotic ; on the contrary, we 
find not in history any government so well con¬ 
trived for the good of the people. An Agrarian 
law, firmly rooted, was a firm bar against such in¬ 
equality of rank and riches, as leads to luxury and 
dissolution of manners : a commonwealth is natu¬ 
rally the result of such a constitution ; but in Peru 
it was prevented by a thcocratical government un¬ 
der a family sent from heaven to make them hap¬ 
py. This wild o]Mnion, siqiporled by ignorance 
and superstition, jiroved an effectual bar against ty¬ 
ranny in the monarch ; a most exemplary conduct 
on his part being necessary for supporting the opi¬ 
nion of his divinity. Upon the whole, compre¬ 
hending king and subject, there perhaps never ex¬ 
isted more virtue in any other government, wheiher 
monarchial or republican. 

In Peru there are traces of some distinction of 
ranks, arising probably from olfice merely, which, 
as in France, was a bulwark to the monarch against 
the peasants. The great superiority of the Peru¬ 
vian Incas, as demi-gods, did not admit a heredi¬ 
tary nobility. 

With 
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With respect to the progress of arts and inunu- 
facturcs, the two nations difl'ered widely ; in Mexi¬ 
co, arts and manufactures were carried to a sur¬ 
prising height, considering the tools they had to 
work with ; in Peru, they had'inade no progress ; 
every man, as among mere savages, providing the 
necessaries of life for himself. As the world goes 
at present, our multiplied wants require sucli num¬ 
bers, that not above one of a hundred can be s]>arcd 
for war. In ancient times, when these wants were 
few and not much enlarged bevond nature, it is 
computed that an eight Ii part could be spared for 
war; and hence the numerous armies we read of 
in the history of ancient nations. The Peruvians 
had it in their power to go still farther : it was 
possible to arm the whole males capable of service : 
leaving the women to supply the few necessaries 
thr.t might be wanted during a short campaign ; 
and accordingly we find that the Incas were great 
coni|uerors. 

The religion of the Peruvians, considered in a 
political light, was excellent. The veneration 
they paid their sovereign upon a false religious 
principle, was their only superstition •, and that 
superstition contributed greatly to improve their 
morals and their manners: on the other hand, the 
religion of Mexico was execrable. 

Upon the tvliole, there never was a country de¬ 
stitute of iron, where arts seem to have been car- 

B b 3 ried 
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tied higher than in Mexico: and, bating their re¬ 
ligion, there never was a country destitute of writ¬ 
ing, where gQvernment seems to have been more 
perfect. I except not the government of Peru, 
which, not being founded on political principles, 
but on superstition, might be more mild, but was 
far from being so solidly founded. 
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HISTORY OF MAN, 


BOOK 111. 


PROGRESS or SCIENCF.S. 


PREFACE. 

MonAUtY, Theology, and the Art of Reasoning, are 
three great branches of a learned education ; and justly 
held to be so, being our only sure guides in passing 
through the intricate paths of life. They are indeed not 
essential to those termed men of the world: the most pro¬ 
found philosopher makes but an insipid figure in fashionable 
Compaq; would be somewhat ridiculous at a court-ball-, and 
an absolute absurdity among the gamesters at Arthur's, or 
jockeys at Newmarket. But these cogent objections notwith¬ 
standing., I venture to pronounce such studies to be not alto- 

B b 4 getker 
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gclhtr unsuitable to a gentleman. Man is a creature full of 
curiosity; and to gratify that appetite, many roam through 
the world, suhmilting to heat and eedd, nay to hunger and 
thirst, without a sigh. Could indeed that troublesome guest 
be expelled, we might hug ourselves in ignoranee ; and, tike 
true men of the world, undcreulue knowledge that cannot 
procure money, nor a new se7isual pleasure. But, alas ! the 
expulsion is not in the poecer of every pni ; and those who 
must give vent to their curiosity, idll naturally employ it 
upon studies that make them good ^nembers of society, and 
endear them to every person of virtue. 

And w'ere, wc even inen of the world in such perfection, as 
to regard nothing but our own interest ,• yet does not igno¬ 
ranee lay us open to the crafty and designing P and does not 
the art of reasoning guard many an honest man from being 
misled by .subtile sophisms ? With respect to right and lerong, 
Slot even passion is more dangerous than error. And as to 
religion, better it were to settle in a conviction that there, is no 
God, than to be in a state, of ivavering and f net nation; some¬ 
times indulgingevery loose desire, as if we tccre not accountable 
beings', and sometimes yielding to superstitious fears, as if 
there were no god but the devil. To a well disposed mind, 
the e.xislesice of a supreme benevolent Deity, appears highly 
probable: and if by the. study of theology that probability 
be improved into a certainty, the conviction of a supren-w 
Deity who rules with equity and mildness, ivill he a source 
of constant enjoyment, which I boldly set above the tilillaling 
pleasures of exlci-nal sense. Possibly there may he less pre¬ 
sent amusement in abstract studies, than in newspapers, 
or in Hoyle upon Whist: but let us for a inommi an¬ 
ticipate futurity, and imagine that , we are reviewing past 
transactions,— how pleasant the retrospect of those who 

have 
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\iave mainlahml the digniti/ of their nature, and employed 
their talents' to the best purposes ! 

Contradictory opinions that have infiience on practice, will 
he regretted by every persori of a sound heart; and as erro¬ 
neous opinions are commonly the result of imperfect .educa¬ 
tion, I would gladly hope, that a remedy is not altogether 
out of reach. At the revival of arts and sciences, the learn¬ 
ed languages were our sole study, because in them were lock¬ 
ed up all the treasures of useful knowledge. This study has 
long ago ceased to be the chief object of education; and yet 
the original plan is handed down to us with, very lillle vari¬ 
ation. Wishing to contribute to a more, perfect system of 
education, / present to the public the following Sketches. 
The hooks that have been published on morality, theology, 
and the art of reasoning, are not eminent either for simpli¬ 
city, or for perspicuity. To introduce these into the sub¬ 
jects mentioned is my aim; with what success, h with defe¬ 
rence submitted to the judgment of others. The historical 
part, hitherto much neglected, is necessary us a branch of 
my general plan ; and I am hopeful, that, beside instruction, 
it will conlribule to recreation, which, in abstract studies, is 
?io less necessary than pleasant. 
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SKETCH I. 

PRINCIPLES AND PROGRESS OF REASON. 


SECT. I. 

Principles of Reason. 

A ffirmation is that sort of expression which 
the speaker uses, when he desires to be 
believed. What he affirms, is termed z proposi¬ 
tion. 

Truth and error are qualities of propositions. 
A proposition that says a thing is what it is in 
teality, is termed a true proposition. A proposi¬ 
tion that says a thing is what it is not in reality, 
is termed an erroneous proposition. 

Truth is so essential in conducting affairs, that 
man would be a disjointed being were it not agree¬ 
able to him. Truth accordingly is agreeable to, 
every human being, and falsehood or error disa¬ 
greeable. 
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^reeable. The pursuit of truth is no less pleasant 
than the pursuit of any other good 

Our knowledge of what is agreeable and disa¬ 
greeable in objects is derived from the sense of 
beauty, handled in Elements of Criticism. Our 
knowledge of right and wrong in actions, is de¬ 
rived from the moral sense, to be handled in the 
sketch immediately following. Our knowledge of 
truth and error is derived from Various sources. 

Our external senses are one source, of know¬ 
ledge ; they lay open to us external subjects, their 
qualities, their actions, with events produced by 
these actions. The internal senses are another 
source of knowledge: they lay open to us things 
passing in the mind ; thinking, for example, deli¬ 
berating, inclining, resolving, willing, consenting, 
and other acts ; and they also lay open to us our 
emotions and passions. There is a sense by which 
we perceive the truth of many propositions ; such 
as. That every thing wdiieh begins to exist must 
have a cause ; That every effect adapted to some 
end or purpose, proceeds from a designing cause ; 
and. That every effect adapted to a good end or 
purpose, proceeds from a designing and benevolent 
cause. A multitude of axioms in every science, 
particularly in mathematics, are equally perceived 
to be true. By a peculiar sense, of which after¬ 
ward, we know that there is a Deity. There is a 

sense 

* It lia,s been wisely observed, lluit truth is the same to the 
»mdcrstandi»g that music is to the car, or beauty to the eye. 
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sense by which we know, that the external sip,ns 
of passion are the same in all men ; that animals 
of the same external appearance, arc of the same 
species, and that anitnals of the same speciv s, h: ve 
the same properties *. There is a sense that di ves 
into futurity; we know that the sun will rise to¬ 
morrow ; that the earth will perform its wonted 
course round the sun ; that rvinter and summer 
will follow each other in suecesson ; that a stone 
dropt from the hand will fall to the ground ; and 
a thousand other such propositions. 

There arc many propositions, the truth of which 
is not so apparent: a process of reasoning is neces¬ 
sary, of which, afterward. 

Human testimony is another source of know¬ 
ledge. So framed wc are hy nature, as to rely on 
human testimony ; hy which we arc informed of 
beings, attributes, and events, that never came un¬ 
der any of our senses. 

The knowledge that is derived from the sources 
mentioned, is of different kinds. In some cases, 
our knowledge includes absolute certainly, and 
produces the highest degree of conviction ; in other 
cases, probability comes in place of certainty, and 
the conviction is inferior in degree. Knowledge 
of the latter kind is distinguished into belief, which 
concerns facts; and opinion, which concerns rela¬ 
tions, and other things that fall not under the de¬ 
nomination of facts. In contradistinction to opi¬ 
nion 

■* Preliminary Discourse. 
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\iioii and belief, that sort of knowledge which in- 
’eludes absolute certainty, and produces the highest 
degree of conviction, retains its proper name. To 
cxpl iiii what is here said, i enter into particulars. 

d'he sense of seeing, with very few exceptions, 
affords knowledge properly so termed; it is not 
in our power to doubt of the existence of a per¬ 
son w'c see, touch, and converse with. When such 
is our constitution, it is a vain attempt to call in 
question the authority of our sense of seeing, as 
some writers pretend to do. No one ever called 
in question the existence of internal actions and 
passions, laid open to us by internal sense ; and 
there is as little ground for doubting of what we 
sec. The sense of seeing, it is true, is not always 
correct: tlirough different mediums the same ob' 
jeet is seen differently ; to a jaundiced eye every 
thing appears yellow ; and to one intoxicated with 
liquor, two candles sometimes appear four. But 
w’e are never left wdthout a remedy in such a case; 
it is the province of the reasoning faculty to cor¬ 
rect every error of that kind. 

An object of sight recalled to mind by the 
power of memory, is termed an idea, or secondary 
perception. An original perception, as said above, 
affords knowledge in its proper sense ; but a se¬ 
condary perception affords belief only. And Na¬ 
ture in this, as in all other instances, is faitliful to 
truth; for it is evident, that wc cannot be so cer- 
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tain of the existence of an object in its absence, as 
M'hen present. 

With respect to many abstract propositions, oi 
which instances are above given, we have an abso¬ 
lute certainty and conviction of their truth, deri¬ 
ved to us from various senses; ' We can, for ex¬ 
ample, entertain as little doubt that every thing 
which begins to exist must have a cause, as that 
the sun is in the firmament; and as little doubt 
that he will rise to-morrow, as that he is now set. 
There are many otljer propositions, the truth of 
which is probable only, not absolutely certain ; as 
for example, that wfintcr wiU be cold and summer 
warm. That natural operations are performed in 
the simplest manner, is an axiom of natural philo¬ 
sophy ; it may be probable, but is fiir from being 
certain *. 

In every one of the instances given, conviction 
arises from a single act of perception : for ■'.vhich 

reason. 


’ * I linve given lliis proposition a place, because it is assiini" 
c'd as an axiom by all vviiters on natural |)hilosopliy. And yd 
there aj)pears some room tor doubting, wlicthcr our conviction' 
of it do not jtrocced from a bias in’ our nature, ratlk-r tlian from 
an original sense. Our taste for simplicity, wbicb undonbicdh 
is nat\ira], renders simple o])erations more agreeable ibaii v\bal, 
are complex, and ronsetiuently makes tbem aj)pear natural. It 
deserves a more serious discussion, wlietlier tbe operations of na¬ 
ture be always cariicd on n It b tbe greatest simplicity, orwbelbc) 
v.’c be not misled by our taste for simplicity to be of that ojiipioiu 
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reason, knowledge acquired by means of that per¬ 
ception, not only knowdedge in its proper sense, 
but also opinion and belief, are termed intuitive 
knowledge. But there are many things, the know’- 
ledge of which is not obtained W'ith so much faci¬ 
lity. Propositions for the most part require a pro¬ 
cess or operation in the mind, termed reasoning; 
leading, by certain intermediate steps, to the pro¬ 
position that is to be demonstrated or made evi¬ 
dent ; which, in opposition to intuitive knowdedge, 
is termed discursive knowledge. This process or 
operation must be explained, in order to under¬ 
stand the nature of reasoning. And as reasoning is 
mostly employed in discovering relations, I sliall 
draw my examples from them. Every proposition 
concerning relations, is an affirmation of a certain 
relation between two subjects. If the relation af¬ 
firmed appear not intuitively, we must search for 
a third subject, intuitively connected with each of 
the others by the relation' affirmed ; and if such a 
subject be found, the proposition is demonstrated; 
tor it is intuitively certain, that two subjects con- 
nected with a third by any particular relation, 
must be connected together by the same I'elation. 
The longest chain of reasoning may be linked to 
gether in this manner. Running over such a chain, 
every one of the subjects mu$t appear intuitively 
to be connected with that immediately preceding, 
and with that immediately subsequent, by tlie re¬ 
lation affirmed in the proposition ; and from the 

W'holc 
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whole united, the proposition, as above mentioned,, 
must appear intuitively certain. The last step of 
the process is termed a conclusion, being the last 
or concluding perception. 

No other reasoning affords so clear a notion of the 
foregoing process, as that which is mathematical. 
Equality is the only mathematical relation ; and 
comparison therefore is the only means by which 
mathematical propositions are ascertained. To 
that science belong a number of intuitive proposi' 
tions, termed axioms, which are all founded on 
equality. For example : Divide two equal lines, 
each of them, into a thousand equal parts, a single 
part of the one line must be equal to a single part 
of the other. Second: Take ten of these parts 
from the one line, and as many from the other, and 
the remaining parts must be equal; which is more 
shortly expressed thus ; From two equal lines take 
equal parts, and the remainders will be equal; or' 
add equal parts, and the sums will be equal. 
Third ; If two things be, in the same respect, equal 
to a third, the one is equal to the other in the 
same respect. 1 proceed to shew the use of these 
axioms. Two things may be equal without being 
intuitively so ; which is the case of the equality 
between the three angles of a triangle and two 
right angles. To demonstrate that truth, it is ne¬ 
cessary to search frr some other angles that intui¬ 
tively are equal to both. If this property cannot 
be discovered in any one set of angles, we must go 

more 
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I^iore leisurely to work, and try to find angles that 
are equal to the three angles of a triangle. These 
being discovered, vve next try to find other angles 
equal to the angles now discovered ; and so on in 
the comparison, till at last we discover a set of 
angles, equal not only to those thus introduced, 
but also to two right angles. We thus connect 
the two parts of the original proposition, by a num¬ 
ber of intermediate equalities ; and by that means 
perceive, that these two parts are equal among 
themselves ; it being an intuitive proposition, as 
mentioned above. That two things are ecjual, 
each of which, in the same respect, is equal to a 
third. 

I proceed to a different example, which con¬ 
cerns the relation between cause and effect. The 
proposition to be demonstrated is, “ That there ex- 
“ ists a good and intelligent Being, who is the 
“ cause of all the wise and benevolent efl'ects that 
“ arc produced in the government of this world.” 
That there are such eifects, is in the present ex- 
amji^le the fundamental proposition ; which is ta¬ 
ken for granted, because it is verified by experi¬ 
ence. In order to discover the cause of these ef¬ 
fects, I begin with an intuitive proposition men¬ 
tioned above, ” That every effect adapted to a 
“ good end or purpose, proceeds from a designing 
” and benevolent cause.” The next step is, to ex¬ 
amine whether man can be the cause ; he is pro¬ 
vided indeed with some share of wisdom and be- 

voL. fi. C c ncvolence; 
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nevoleilce; but the effects mentioned arc far abov^i 
his power, and no less above his wisdom. Nei» 
ther can this earth he the cause, nor the sun, the 
moon, the stars ; for, far from being wise and be¬ 
nevolent, they are not even sensible. If these be 
excluded, we are unavoidably led to an invisible 
being, endowed with boundless power, goodness, 
and intelligence ; and that invisible being is term¬ 
ed God. 

Reasoning requires two mental powers, namely^ 
the power of invention, and the power of percei¬ 
ving relations. By the former are discovered in¬ 
termediate propositions, equally related to the fun¬ 
damental proposition and to the conclusion : by 
the latter we perceive, that the different links 
which compose the chain of reasoning, are all con¬ 
nected together by the same relation. 

We can reason about matters of opinion'and be¬ 
lief, as well as about matters of knowledge pro¬ 
perly so termed. Hence reasoning is distinguished 
into two kinds ; demonstrative, and probable. De¬ 
monstrative reasoning is also of two kinds ; in the 
first, the conclusion is drawn from the nature and 
inherent properties of the subject; in the other, 
the conclusion is drawn from some principle, of 
which we are certain by intuition. With respect 
to the first, we have no such knowledge of the na¬ 
ture or inherent properties of any being, material 
or immaterial, as to draw conclusions from it with 
certainty. I except not even figure considered as 
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i,a quality of matter, though it is the object of ma¬ 
thematical reasoning. As we have no standard for 
determining with precision the figure of any por¬ 
tion of matter, we cannot with precision reason 
upon it; what appears to us a straight line may be 
a curve, and what appears a rectilinear angle may 
be curvilinear. How then comes mathematical 
reasoning to be demonstrative ? This question may 
appear at first sight puxzling ; and I know not that 
it has any where been distinctly explained. Per¬ 
haps what follows may be satisfactory. 

The subjects of arithmetical reasoning are num¬ 
bers. The subjects of mathematical reasoning are 
figures. But what figures ? Not such as I see ; 
but such as I form an idea of, abstracting from 
every imperfection. I explain myself. There is 
a power in man to form images of things that ne¬ 
ver existed ; a golden mountain, for example, or a 
river running upward. This power operates upon 
figures; there is perhaps no figure existing, the sides 
of w'hich are straight lines; but it is easy to form 
an idea of a line that has no waving or crooked¬ 
ness, and it is easy to form an idea of a figure 
bounded by such lines. Such ideal figures are the 
subjects of mat lit matical reasoning ; and these be¬ 
ing perfectly clear and distinct, are proper subjects 
for demonstrative reasoning of the first kind. Ma- 
tht matical reasoning however is not merely a men¬ 
tal entertainment: it is of real use in life, by di¬ 
recting us to operate upon matter. There possibly 
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may not be found any where a perfect globe, toi 
answer the idea we form of that figure; but a 
globe may be made so near perfection, as to have 
nearly the properties of a perfect globe. In a 
word, though ideas arc, properly speaking, the 
subject of mathematical evidence ; yet the end and 
purpose of that evidence is, to direct us with re¬ 
spect to figures as they really exist •, and the nearer 
any real figure approaches to its ideal perfection, 
with the greater accuracy will the mathematical 
truth be applicable. 

The component parts of figures, viz,, lines and 
angles, are extremely simple, requiring no defini¬ 
tion. Place before a child a crooked line, and one 
that has no appearance of being crooked ; call the 
former a crooked ime, the latter a straight line; 
and the child will use these terms familiarly, with¬ 
out hazard of a mistake. Draw a perpendicidar 
upon paper: let the child advert, that the upward 
line leans neither to the right nor the left, and for 
that reason is termed a peipendicular: the child 
will apply that term familiarly to a tree, to the 
w^all of a house, or to any other perpendicular. 
In the same manner, place before the child two 
lines diverging from each other, and two that 
have no appearance of diverging ; call the latter 
parallel lines, and the child will have no difficulty 
of applying the same term to the sides of a door or 
of a window. Yet so accustomed are w'e to defini¬ 
tions, that even these simple ideas arc not suficred 

to 
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I to escape. A straight line, for example, is defined 
to be the shortest that cun be drawn between two 
given points. Is it so, that even a man, not to talk 
of a child, can have no idea of a straight line, till 
he be told that the shortest line between two points 
is a straight line ? How many talk familiarly of a 
straight line, who never happened to think of that 
fact, which is an inference only, not a definition. 
If I had not beforehand an idea of a straight line, 
I should never be able to find out, that it is the 
shortest that can be drawn between two points. 
D’Alembert strains hard, but without success, for 
a definition of a straight line, and of the others 
mentioned. It is difficult to avoid smiling at his 
definition of parallel lines. Draw, says he, a 
straight line : erect upon it two perpendiculars of 
the same lengtli; upon their two extremities draw 
another straight line; and that line is said to be 
parailcl to the first mentioned ; as if, to understand 
what is meant by the expression tiiopariiUel lines, 
we must first understand w'hat is meant by a 
straight line, by a perpendicular, and by two lines 
equal in length. A very slight reflection upon the 
operations of his own mind, would have taught 
this author, that he could form the idea of parallel 
lines without running through so many interme¬ 
diate steps ; sight alone is sufficient to explain the 
term to a boy, and even to a girl. At any rate, 
where is the necessity of introducing the line last 
mentioned ? If the idea of parallels cannot be ob- 
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tained from the two perpendiculars alone, the ad'- i 
ditional line drawn throujvh their extremities will 
certainly not make it more clear. 

Mathematical figures being in their nature com¬ 
plex, are capable of being defined ; and from the 
foregoing simple ideas, it is easy to define every 
one of them. For example, a circle is a figure ha¬ 
ving a point within it, named the centre, through 
which all the straight lines that can be drawn, and 
extended to the circumstance, are equal; a sur¬ 
face bounded by four equal straight lines, and ha¬ 
ving four right angles, is termed a nquare; and a 
cube is a solid, of which all the six furfaces are 
squares. 

In the investigation of mathematical truths, we 
assist the imagination, by drawing figures upon pa¬ 
per that resemble our ideas. There is no necessi¬ 
ty tor a perfect resemblance : a black spot, which 
in reality is a small round surface, serves to repre¬ 
sent a mathematical point: and a black line, which 
in reality is a long narrow surface, serves to repre¬ 
sent a mathematical line. When we reason about 
the figures composed of such lines, it is sulficient 
that these figures have some appearance of regula¬ 
rity ; less or more is of no importance ; because our 
reasoning is not founded upon them, but upon our 
ideas. Thus, to demonstrate that the three angles 
of a triangle are equal to two right angles, a tri¬ 
angle is drawn upon paper, in order to kec|) the 
mind steady to its object. After tracing the steps 
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rhat lead to the conclusion, we are satisfied that 
the proposition is true ; being conscious that the 
reasoning is built upon the ideal figure, not upon 
that which is drawn upon the paper. And being 
also conscious, that the inquiry is carried on inde¬ 
pendent of any particular length of the sides; we 
are satisfied of the universality of the proposition, 
and of its being applicable to all triangles what¬ 
ever. 

Numbers considered by themselves, abstractedly 
from things, make the subject of arithmetic. And 
wdth respect both to mathematical and arithmeti¬ 
cal reasonings, which frequently consist of many 
steps, the jiroccss is shortened by the invention of 
signs, w'hicli by a single dash of the pen, express 
clearly what would require many words. By that 
means, a very long chain of reasoning is expressed 
by a few symbols; a method that contributes 
greatly to readiness of comprehension. If in such 
reasonings words were necessary, the mind, embar¬ 
rassed with their multitude, would have great dif¬ 
ficulty to follow any long chain of reasoning. A 
line drawn upon paper represents an ideal line, and 
a few simple characters represent the abstract ideas 
of number. 

Arithmetical reasoning, like mathematical, de¬ 
pends entirely upon the relation of equality, which 
can be ascertained with the greatest certainty 
among many ideas. Hence, reasonings upon such 
ideas afford the highest degree of conviction. I 
C G 4 do 
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do not say, hovvever, that this is always the case';',, 
for a man who is conscious of his own fallability 
is seldom without some degree of dittidence, where 
the reasoning consists of many steps. And though 
on a review no error be discovered, yet he is con¬ 
scious that there may be errors, though they have 
escaped him. 

As to the other kind of demonstrative reasoning, 
founded on propositions of which we are intuitive¬ 
ly certain •, 1 justly call it demountrativc, because i 
affords the same conviction that arises from ma¬ 
thematical reasoning. In both, the means of con¬ 
viction arc the same, viz. a clear perception of the 
relation between two ideas: and there are many 
relations of which we have ideas no less clear than 
of equality; witness substance and quality, the 
whole and its parts, cause and effect, and many 
others. From the intuitive proposition, for exam¬ 
ple, That nothing which begins to exist can exist 
without a cause, I can conclude, that some one be¬ 
ing must have existed from all eternity, with no 
less certainty, than that the three angles of a tri¬ 
angle are equal to two right angles. 

What falls next in order, is that inferior sort of 
knowledge which is termed opwion ; and which, 
like knowledge properly so termed, is founded in 
some instances upon intuition, and in some upon 
reasoning. But it differs from knowlegde properly 
so termed in the following particular, that it pro¬ 
duces different degrees of conviction, sometimes 
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approaching to certainty, sometimes sinking to¬ 
ward the verge of improbability. The constancy 
and uniformity of natural operations, is .a fit sub¬ 
ject for illustrating that difference. The future 
successive changes of day and night, of winter and 
summer, and of other successions which have hi¬ 
therto been constant and uniform, fall under in¬ 
tuitive knowledge, because of these we have the 
highest conviction. As the conviction is inferior 
of successions that hitherto have varied in any de¬ 
gree, these fall under intuitive opinion. We ex¬ 
pect summer after winter with the utmost confi¬ 
dence ; but we have not the same confidence in ex¬ 
pecting a hot summer or a cold winter. And yet 
the probability approaches much nearer to certain¬ 
ty, than the intuitive opinion we have, that the 
operation^ of nature are extremely simple, a propo¬ 
sition that is little relied on. 

As to opinion founded on reasoning, it is ob¬ 
vious, that the convii tion produced by reasoning, 
can never rise above wliat is produced by the in¬ 
tuitive proposition upon which the reasoning is 
founded. And that it may be weaker, will appear 
from considering, that even where the fundamen¬ 
tal proposition is cerfain, it may lead to the con¬ 
clusive opinion by intermediate propositions, that 
are probable only, not certain. In a word, it holds 
in general with respect to every sort of reasoning, 
that the conclusive proposition can never rise high¬ 
er in point of conviction, than the very lowest of 
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the intuitive propositions employed as steps in the' 
reasoning. 

The perception we have of the contingency of 
future events, opens a wide field to our reasoning 
about probabilities. That perception involves 
more or less doubt according to its subject. In 
some instances, the event is perceived to be ex¬ 
tremely doubtful; in others, it is perceived to be 
less doubtful. It appears altogether doubtful, in 
throwing a dye, which of the six sides will turn 
up ; and for that reason, we cannot justly conclude 
for one rather than for another. If one only of the 
six sides be marked with a figure, we conclude that 
a blank will turn up ; and five to'one is an equal 
wager that such will be the effect. In judging of 
the future behaviour of a man who has hitherto 
been governed by interest, we may conclude with 
3 probability approaching to certainty, that inte¬ 
rest will continue to prevail. 

Belief comes last in order, which, as defined 
above, is knowledge of the truth of facts that falls 
below certainty, and involves in its nature some 
degree of doubt. It is also of two kinds ■, one 
founded upon intuition, and one upon reasoning. 
Thus, knowledge, opinion, belief, are all of them 
equally distinguishable into intuitive and discur¬ 
sive. Of intuitive belief, I discover three different 
sources or causes. First, A present object. Se¬ 
cond, An object formerly present. Third, The 
testimony of others. 
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To have a clear conception of the first cause, 
it must be observed, that among the simple percep¬ 
tions that compose the'complex perception of a 
present object, a perception of real and present ex¬ 
istence is one. 'Phis perception rises commonly to 
certainty ; in which case it is a branch of know¬ 
ledge properly so termed ; and is handled as such 
above. But this perception falls below certainty 
in some instances; as where an object, seen at a 
great distance or in a fog, is perceived to be a 
horse, but so indistinctly as to make it a probabili¬ 
ty only. The perception in such a case is termed 
belief. Both perceptions are fundamentally of the 
rsame nature; being simple perceptions of real ex¬ 
istence. They differ only in point of distinctness: 
the perception of reality that makes a branch of 
knowledge, is so clear and distinct as to exclude all 
doubt or hesitation ; the perception of reality that 
occasions belief, being less clear and distinct, makes 
not the existence of the object certain to us, but 
only probable. 

With respect to the second cause; the existence 
of an absent object, formerly seen, amounts not to 
a certainty; and therefore is the subject of belief 
only, not of knowledge. Things are in a continual 
flux from production to dissolution ; and our senses 
are accommodated to that variable scene: a pre¬ 
sent object admits no doubt of its existence ; but 
after it is removed, its existence becomes less cer¬ 
tain, 
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tain, and in time sinks down to a slight degree of 
probability. 

Human testimony, the third cause, produces be¬ 
lief, more or less strong, according to circumstan¬ 
ces In general, nature leads us to rely upon the 
veracity of each other; and commonly the degree 
of reliance is proportioned to the degree of vera¬ 
city. Sometimes belief approaches to certainty, as 
when it is founded on the evidence of persons 
above exception as to veracity. Sometimes it sinks 
to the lowest degree of probability, as when a fact 
is told by one who has no great reputation for 
truth. The nature of the fact, common or un¬ 
common, has likewise an influence : an ordinary 
incident gains credit upon very slight evidence ; 
but it requires the strongest evidence to overcome 
the improbability of an event that deviates from 
the ordinary course of nature. At the same time, 
it must be observed, that belief is not always 
founded upon rational principles. There are biasscs 
and weaknesses in human nature that sometimes 
disturb the operation, and produce belief without 
sufficient or proper evidence : we are disposed to 
believe on very slight evidence an interesting 
event, however rare or singular, that alarms and 
agitates the mind ; because the mind in agitation 
is remarkably susceptible of impressions ; for which 
reason, stories of ghosts and apparitions pass cur¬ 
rent with the vulgar. Eloquence also has great 
power over the mind ; and, by making deep im¬ 
pressions. 
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' pressions, enforces the belief of facts upon evi¬ 
dence that would not be regarded in a cool mo¬ 
ment. 

The dependence that our perception of real ex¬ 
istence, and consequently belief, hath upon (jral 
evidence, enlivens social intercourse, and promotes 
society. But the perception of real existence has 
a still more extensive influence ; for from that per¬ 
ception is derived a great part of the entertain¬ 
ment we find in history, and in historical fables 
At the same time, a perception that may be raised 
by fiction as well as by truth, would ol’ten mislead 
were we abandoned to its impulse ; but the God of 
nature hath provided a remedy for that evil, by 
erecting within the mind a tribunal, to which 
there lies an appeal from the rash impressions of 
sense. When the delusion of eloquence or of 
dread subsides, the perplexed mind is uncertain 
what to liclieve?- A regular process commences, 
counsel is heard, evidence produced, and a final 
j udgment pronounced, sometimes confirming, smne- 
times varying, the belief impressed upon us by the 
lively perception of reality. Thus, by a wise a[)- 
pointment of nature, intuitive belief is subjected to 
rational discussion ; when confirmed by reason, it 
tui'ns more vigorous and authoritative ; when c('n- 
tradicted by reason, it disappears among sensible 
people. In some instances, it is too headstrong for 

reason; 
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reason ; as in the case of hobgoblins and appari> 
tions, which pass current among the vulgar in spite 
of reason. 

We proceed to the other kind of belief, that 
which is founded on reasoning : to which, when 
intuition fails us, we must have recourse for ascer¬ 
taining certain facts. Thus, fi'om known effects, we 
infer the existence of unknown causes. That an 
effect must have a cause, is an intuitive proposi¬ 
tion •, but to ascertain what particular thing is the 
cause, requires commonly a process of reasoning. 

This is one of the means by which the Deity, the 
primary cause, is made known to us, as mentioned 
above. Reason, in tracing causes from known ef¬ 
fects, produces different degrees of conviction. It 
sometimes produces certainty, as in proving the 
existence of the Deity ; W'hich on that account is 
handled above, under the head of knowledge. For 
the most part it produces belief only, which, ac¬ 
cording to the strength of the reasoning, sometimes 
apjiroaches to certainty, sometimes is so weak as 
barely to turn the scale on the side of probability. 
Take the following examples of difterent degrees 
of belief founded on probable reasoning. When 
Inigo jones flourished, and was the only architect 
of note in England ; let it be supposed, that his 
model of the palace of Whitehall had been pre¬ 
sented to a stranger, v^ithout mentioning the au 
thor. The stranger, in the first [jlace, would be 
intuitively certain, that this was the work of some 

Being, 
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Being, intelligent and skilful. Secondly, He would 
have a conviction approaching to certainty, that 
the operator was a man. And, thirdly. He would 
have a conviction, that the man was Inigo Jones; 
but less firm than the former. Let us next sup¬ 
pose another English archiu ct little inferior in re¬ 
putation to Jones; the stranger would still pro¬ 
nounce in favour of the latter j but his belief 
would be in the lowest degree. 

When wc investigate the causes of certain ef¬ 
fects, the reasoning is often founded upon the known 
nature of man. In the high country, for example, 
between Edinburgh and Glasgow, the people lay 
their coals at the end of their houses, without any 
fence to secure them from theft; whence it is ra¬ 
tionally inferred, that coals are thei'e in plenty. 
In the west of Scotland, the corn-stacks are covered 
v.'ith great care and nicety ; whence it is inferred, 
that the climate is rainy. Placentia is the capital 
town of Biscay ; the only town in Newfoundland 
bears the same name ; from which circumstance it 
is conjectured, that the Biscayners were the first 
Europeans who made a settlement in that island. 

Analogical reasoning, founded upon the unifor¬ 
mity of nature, is frequently employed in the in¬ 
vestigation of facts ; and we infer, that facts of 
which we are uncertain, must resemble those of 
the same kind that are known. The reasonings 
in natural philosophy are mostly of that kind, 
'fake the following examples. We learn trom ex¬ 
perience. 
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perience, that, proceeding from the humblest ve¬ 
getable to man, there are numberless classes of 
beings rising one above another by differences 
scarce perceptible, and leaving no where a single 
gap or interval; and from conviction of the uni¬ 
formity of nature we infer, that the line is not 
broken off here ; but is carried on in other worlds, 
till it end in the Deity. I proceed to another ex¬ 
ample. Every man is conscious of a self-motive 
power in himself; and from the uniformity of na¬ 
ture, we infer the same power in every one of our 
own species. The argument here from analogy 
carries great weight, because we entertain no doubt 
of the uniformity of nature with respect to beings 
of our own kind. Wc apply the same argument 
to other animals; though their resemblance to 
man appears not so certain, as that of one man to 
another. But why not also apply the same argu¬ 
ment to infer a self-motive power in matter ? 
When we see matter in motion without an exter¬ 
nal mover, \vt naturally infer, that, like us, it 
moves itself. Another example is borrowed from 
Maupertuis. “ As there is no known space of 
“ the earth covered with water so large as 
“ the Terra Australis incognita, we may reason- 
“ ably infer, that so great a part of the earth 
“ is not altogether sea, but that there must be 
“ some proportion of land.” The uniformity of 
nature with respect to the intermixture of sea and 
land, is an argument that affords but a very slender 
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degree of conviction ; and from late voyages it is 
discovered, that the argument holds not in fact. 
The following argument of the same kind, though 
it cannot be much relied on, seems however better 
founded. “ The inhabitants of the northern he- 
“ mispherc have, in arts and sciences, excelled such 
“ ot the southern as we have any knowledge of: 
“ and therefore among tlie latter we ought not to 
“ expect many arts, nor much cultivation.” 

After a fatiguing investigation of numberless 
particulars which divide and scatter the thought, 
it may not be unpleasant to bring all under one 
view by a succinct recapitulation. 

We have two means for discovering truth and 
aerjuiring knowledge, viz. intuition and reasoning. 
Ey intuition we discover subjects and their attri¬ 
butes, passions, internal action, and in short every 
thing that is matter of fact. Ey intuition we also 
discover several relations. There are some facts 
and many relations, that cannot be discov^ered by 
a single act of intuition, but require several such 
acts linked together in a chain of reasoning. 

Knowledge acquired by intuition, includes for 
the most part certainty: in some instances it in¬ 
cludes probability only. Knowledge acquired by 
reasoning, frequently includes certainty ; but more 
frequently includes probability only. 

Probable knowledge, whether founded on in • 
tuition or on reasoning, is termed opinkm wdien it 
concerns relations; and is termed belief when it 
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concerns facts. Where knowledge includes cer¬ 
tainty, it retains its proper name. 

Reasoning that produces certainty, is termed 
demonstrative; and is termed probable, when it 
only produces probability. 

Demonstrative reasoning is of two kinds. The 
first is, where the conclusion is derived from the 
nature and inherent properties of the subject: 
mathematical reasoning is of that kind; and per¬ 
haps the only instance. The second is, where the 
conclusion is derived from some proposition, of 
uhich wc are certain by intuition. 

Probable reasoning is endless in its varieties ; 
and affords different degrees of conviction, depend¬ 
ing on the nature of the subject upon which it is 
employed. 


SECT. II. 

Progress of Reason,, 

A Progress from infancy to maturity in the 
mind of man, similar to that in his body, 
has been often mentioned. The eKternal senses, 
being early necessary for self-preservation, arrive 
quickly at maturity. The internal senses are of 
a slower growth, as well as every other mental 
power; their maturity would be of little or no 
use while the body is w’eak, and unfit for action. 

Reasoning, 
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Reasoning, as observed in the first section, requires 
two mental powers, the power of invention, and 
that of-perceiving relations. By the former are 
discovered intermediate propositions, having the 
same relation to the fundamental proposition and 
to the conclusion ; and that relation is verified by 
the latter. Both powers arc necessary to the 
person who fraraeji an argument, or a chain of 
reasoning: the latter only, to the person who 
judges of it. Savages are miserably deficient in 
both. Witli respect to the former, a savage may 
have from his nature a talent for invention ; but 
it will stand him in little stead without a stock of 
ideas enabling him to select w'hat may answer his 
purpo-e; and a savage has no opportunity to ac- 
(|uire such a stock. With respect to the latter, he 
knows little of relations. And how should lie 
know, when both study and ]u-actice arc necessary 
for distinguishing between relations ? 1'he under¬ 
standing, at the same time, is, among the illiterate, 
obseciuious to passion and prepossession ; and among 
them the imagination acts without control, form¬ 
ing conditions often no better than mere dreams. 
In short, considering the many causes that mislead 
from just reasoning, in days especially of ignorance, 
the erroneous and absurd opinions that iiave pre¬ 
vailed in-the world, and that continue in some 
measure to prevail, are far from being surpri ing. 
Were reason oor only guide in the conduct of hie, 
o'e should have cause to complain ; but our Ma* 
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ker has provided us with the moral sense, a guide 
little subject to error in matters of importance. 
In the sciences, reason is essential; but in the con¬ 
duct of life, w'hich is our chief concern, reason 
may be an useful assistant; but to be our director 
is not its province. 

The national progress of reason has been slower 
in Europe than that of any other art; statuary, 
painting, architecture, and other fine arts, ap¬ 
proach nearer perfection, as well as morality and 
natural history. Manners and every art that ap¬ 
pears externally, may in part be ae((uired by imi¬ 
tation and example : in reasoning there is nothing 
external to be laid hold of. But there is beside a 
particular cause that regards Europe, which is the 
blind deference that for many ages was paid to 
Aristotle; who has kept the reasoning faculty in 
chains more than two thousand years. In his lo¬ 
gic, the plain and simple mode of reasoning is 
rejected, that which Nature dictates; and in its 
stead is introduced an artificial mode, showy but 
unsubstantial, of no use for discovering truth ; but 
contrived with great art for wrangling and dis¬ 
putation. Considering that reason for so many 
ages has been immured in the enchanted castle of 
syllogism, where phantoms pass for realities ; the 
slow progress of reason tow'ard maturity is far 
from being surprising. The taking of Constan¬ 
tinople by the Turks, anno 14d.3, unfolded a new 
scene, which in time relieved the v\'orld from the 
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iisurpation of Aristotle, and restored reason to her 
privileges. All the knowledge of Europe was 
centered in Constantinople ; and the learned men of 
that city, abhorring the Turks and their govern- 
anent, took refuge in Italy. The Greek language 
was introduced among the western nations of Eu¬ 
rope ; and the study of Greek and Roman classics 
became fashionable. Men having acquired new 
ideas, began to think for themselves : they exerted 
WAtwe tdcvCtty o'i reasow. five 5ut\Yvty o? At\- 
stotle’s logic became apparent to the penetrating ; 
and is now apparent to all. Yet so late as the year 
■ 1021, several persons were banished from Paris for 
contradicting that philosopher, about myttcr and 
form, and about the number of the elements. vVnd 
shortly after, the parliament of Paris prohibited, 
under pain of death, any thing to be taught con¬ 
trary to the doctrines of Aristotle. Julius 11. and 
Leo X. Roman Pontift’s, contributed zealously to 
the reformation of letters; but they did not fore¬ 
see that they were also contributing to the refor¬ 
mation of religion,'and of every science that de¬ 
pends on reasoning. Though the fetters of syllo- 
gisin have many years ago been shaken oft'; yet, 
like a limb long kept from motion, the reasoning 
faculty has scarcely to this day attained its free 
and natural exercise. Mathematics is the only 
science that never has been cramped by syllogism, 
and we find reasoning there in great perfection at 
an early period. The very slow progress of rca- 
D d 8 soning 
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soning in other matters, will appear from the fol¬ 
lowing induction. 

To exemplify erroneous and absurd reasonings 
of every sort, would be endless. The reader, 1 
presume, will be satisfied with a few instances; and 
I shall endeavour to select what are amusing. For' 
the sake of order, I divide them into three heads. 
First, Instances showing the imbecillity of human 
reason during its nonage. Second, Erroneous rea¬ 
soning occasioned by natural biasses. Third, Er¬ 
roneous reasoning occasioned by acquired bi'asses. 
With respect to the first, instances arc endless of 
reasonings founded on erroneous premises. It was 
an Epiciwean doctrine, That tlie Gods have all of 
them a human figure ; moved by the following ar¬ 
gument, That no being of any other figure has the 
use of reason. Plato, taking for granted the fol¬ 
lowing erroneous proposition, Tliat ev'ery being 
rvhich moves itself must have a soul, concludes 
that the world must have a soul, because it moves 
itself*. Aristotle taking it for granted, with¬ 
out the least evidence, arid contrary to truth, That 
all heavy bodies tend to the centre of the uni¬ 
verse, proves the earth to be the centre of the uni¬ 
verse by the following argument. “ Heavy bodies 
“ naturally tend to die centre of the universe; we 
know by experience that heavy bodies tend to 
the centre of the earth ; therefore the centre of 
■“ the earth is the centre of the universe.” Ap- 

pion 

* Cicero, Be natura Deoruna, lib. 2. ,§ 12. 
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pion ridicules the Jews for adhering literally to the 
precept of resting on their sabbath, so as to suffer 
Jerusalem to be taken that day by Ptoloiny son of 
Lagus. Mark the answer of Josephus: “ Who- 
“ ever passes a sober judgment on this raattei', will 
find our practice agreeable to honour and vir- 
“ tue ; for what can be more honourable and vir- 
“ tuous, than to postpone our country, and even 
“ life itself, to the service of God, and of his holy 
“ religion?” A strange idea of religion to put it 
in direct opposition to every moral principle ! A 
Superstitious and absurd doctrine, That God will 
interpose by a miracle to declare what is riglit in 
every controversy, has occasioned much erroneous 
reasoning and absurd practice. The practice of 
determining controversies by single combat, com¬ 
menced about the seventh century, when religion 
had degenerated into superstition, and courage was 
esteemed the only moral virtue. The parliament 
of Paris, in the reign of Charles VL appointed a 
single combat between two gentlemen, in order to 
have the judgment of God whether the one had 
committed a rape on the other’s wbfe. In the 
1454, John Picard being accused by his son-in-law 
of too great familiarity with.his wife, a duel be¬ 
tween them was appointed by the same parliament. 
Voltaire justly observes, that the parliament de¬ 
creed a parricide to be committed, in order to try 
an accusation of incest, which possibly was not 
committed. The trials by water and by lire rest 

D d 4 on 
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on the Sarhe efroneous foundation. In the former, 
if the person accused sunk to the bottom, it was a 
judgment pronouneed by God that he was inno¬ 
cent : if he kept above, it was a.judgment that he 
was guilty. Fleury * remarks, that if ever the 
person accused was found guilty, it was his own 
fault. In Sicily, a woman accused of adultery, 
Avas compelled to swear to her innocence; the 
oath, taken doevn in writing, was laid on Avatcr; 
and if it did not sink, the Avomau rVas innocent. 
We find the same practice in japan, and in Mala-' 
bar. One of the articles insisted on by the reform¬ 
ers in .Scotland, was, That public prayers be made 
and the sacraments administered in the vulgar 
tongue, dlie answer of a provincial council was 
in the following words: “ That to conceive public 
“ prayers or administer the sacraments in any lan- 
“ gnage but C.atin, is contrary .to the traditions 
“ and practice of the Catholic Church for many 
“ ages past; and that the demand cannot be grant- 
“ ed, without impiety to God and disobedience to 
“ the church.'” Here it is taken for granted, that 
the practice of the church is always right; which 
is building an argument on a very rotten founda¬ 
tion. The Caribbeans abstain from swine’s flesh ; 
taking it erroneously for granted, that such food 
would make them have small eyes, held by them 
a e I eat deformity. They also abstain from eating 
turtle; which they think would infect them with 

the 


• Histoire Ecclesiastique. 
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the laziness and stupidity of that animal. Upon 
the same erroneous notion, the Brasilians abstain 
from the flesh of ducks, and of every creature that 
moves slowly. It is observed of northern nations, 
that they do not open the mouth sufficiently for 
distinct articulation ; and tl^e reason given is, that 
the coldness of the air makes them keep the mouth 
as close as possible. This reason is indolently co¬ 
pied by writers one from another ; people enured 
to a cold climate feel little could in the mouth ; be¬ 
side that a cause*'so weak could never operate equal • 
ly among so many diflTerent nations. The real 
cause is, that northern tongues abound with con¬ 
sonants, which admit but a small aperture of the 
mouth. (See Elements of Criticism, chap. Beauty 
of Language). A list of German names to be found 
in every catalogue of books, will make this evi¬ 
dent, Ruigersius, for example, Faesch. To account 
for a fact that is certain, any reason commonly 
suffices. 

A talent for writing seems in Germany to be 
estimated by weight, as beauty is said to be in 
Holland. Cocceius for writing three weighty fo¬ 
lio volumes on law, has obtained among his coun¬ 
try men the epithet of Great. This author, handling 
the rules of succession in land-estates, has with most 
profound erudition founded all of them upon the 
following very simple proposition : In a competi¬ 
tion, that descendant is entitled to be preferred 
who has the greatest quantity of the predecessor’s 

blood 
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blood in his veins, ^laritur, Has a man any of 
his predecessor’s blood in his veins, otherwise than 
rnetaphorically ? Simple indeed ! to build an ar¬ 
gument in law upon a pure metaphor. 

Next, of reasonings where the conclusion follows 
not from the premises, or fundamental proposition. 
Plato endeavours to prove, that the world is en¬ 
dowed with wisdom, by tlie following argument. 
“ The world is greater than any of its parts: 
“ therefore it is endowed with wisdom; for othe.r- 
“ wise a man who is cndo\ved with wisdom would 
“ be greater than the world The conclusion 
here docs not follow ; for though man is endowed 
with w'isdom, it follows not, that he is greater than 
the’ world in point of size. Zeno endeavours to 
prove, that the world has the use of reason, by an 
argument of the same kind. To convince the 
world of the truth of the four gospels, Irencus f 
urges the following arguments, v'hich he calls de¬ 
monstration. “ There are four quarters of the 
“ world and four cardinal winds, consequently 
“ there are four gospels in the church, as there 
“ are four pillars that support it, and four breaths 
“ of life that render it immortal.” Again, “ The 
“ four animals in Ezekiel’s vision mark the four 
" states of the Son of God. The lion is his royal 
“ dignity; the calf, his priesthood: the beast with 

“ the 


• Cicero De natura Deorum, lib. 2. § 12. 
+ Lib. 3 . cap. 11. 
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“ the face of man, his human nature : the eagle, 
“ his spirit which descends on the church. To 
“ these four animals correspond the four gospels, 
“ on which our Lord is seated. John, who teaches 
“ his celestial origin, is the lion, his gospel being 
“ full of confidence : Luke, who begins noth the 
“ priesthood of Zachariah, is the calf; Matthew, 
“ who describes the genealogy of Christ according 
“ to the flesh, is the animal resembling a man; 
“ Mark, who begins with the prophetic spirit 
“ coming from above, is the eagle. This gospel 
“ is the shortest of all, because brevity is the cha- 
“ racter of prophecy.” Take a third demonstra¬ 
tion of the truth of the four gospels. “ There 
“ have been four covenants; the first under Adam, 
“ the second under Noah, the third under Moses, 
“ the fourth under Jesus Christ.” Whence Ire- 
neus concludes, that they are vain, rash, and igno¬ 
rant, who admit rnore or less than four gospels. 
St Cyprian, in his exhortation to martyrdom, af¬ 
ter having applied the mysterious number seven, 
to the seven days of the creation, to the seven 
thousand years of the world’s duration, to the se¬ 
ven spirits that stand before God, to the seven 
lamps of the tabernacle, to the seven candlesticks 
of the Apocalypse, to the seven pillars of wisdom, 
to the seven children of the barren woman, to the 
seven women who took one man for their hus¬ 
band, to the seven brothers of the Maccabees; ob¬ 
serves, that St Paul mentions that number as a 

privileged 
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privileged number; which, says he, is the reason 
W’hy he did not write but to seven churches. Pope 
Gregory, writing in favour of tlic four councils, 
viE. Nice, Constantinople, Ephesus, and C'/alcedon, 
reasons thus: “ That as tlicrc are four evangeiists, 
“ there ought also 'to be four councils.” Wlrat 
would he have said, if he had lived 100 years later, 
when there were many more than tour.^ In ad¬ 
ministering the sacrament of the Lord’s supper, it 
was ordered, that the host should be covered with 
a clean linen cloth ; because, says the Canon law”, 
the body of our Loi'd Jesus Christ was buried in a 
clean linen cloth. Josephus, in his answer to Ap- 
pion, urges the following argument for the temple 
of Jetusalem ; “ As there is but one God, and one 
“ world, it holds in analogy, that there should be 
“ but one temple.” At that rate there should be 
but one worshipper. And why should that one 
temple be at Jerusalem, rather than at Rome, or 
at Pekin ? The Syrians and Greeks did not for a 
long time eat fish. Two reasons arc assigped : one 
is, that fish is not sacrificed to the gods; the 
other, that being immersed in the sea, they look 
not up to heaven *. The first would afford a more 
plausible argument for eating fish. And if the 
other have any ^'cight, it wmuld be an argument 
for sacrificing men, and neither fish nor cattle. In 
justification of the Salic law, which prohibits fc- 
ipale succession, it was long held a conclusive ar¬ 
gument, 


• Sir John Marsham, p. 221. 
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gumrnt, That in the scripture the lilies are said 
neither to work nor to spin. Vieira, terrned by 
his countrymen the Liisitanian Cicero, published 
sermons, one of which begins thus, “Were the^ 
“ Suj'.reme Being to shew himself visibly, he would 
“ choose the circle rather than the triangle, the 
“ square, the pentagon, the duodecagon, or any 
“ other figure ” But why appear in any of these 
figures ? And if he were obliged to appear in so 
mean a shape, a globe is undoubtedly more beauti¬ 
ful than a circle. Peter ilantz of Horn, who lived 
in the last century, imagined that Noah’s ark is 
the true construction of a ship ; “ which,” said he, 

“ is the vvorkmanship of God, and therefore per- 
“ feetas if a vessel made merely for floating on 
the yater, were the best also for sailing. Sixty or 
seventy years ago, the fashion prevailed, in imita¬ 
tion of birds, to swallow small stones for the sake 
of digestion ; as if what is proper for birds, were 
equally proper for men. The Spaniards, who laid 
vi'aste a great part of the West Indies, endeavoured 
to excuse their cruelties, by maintaining, that the 
natives w'ere not men, but a species of the Ouran 
Outang ; fer no better reason, than that they were 
of a copper colour, spoke an unknown language, 
and had no beard- The Pope issued a bull, de^ 
daring, that it pleased him and the Holy Ghost to 
acknowdedge the Americans to be of the human 
race. This bull was not received cordially ; for 
in the council of Lima, anno 1583, it was violently 

disputed. 
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disputed, whether the Americans had so much un¬ 
derstanding as to be admitted to the sacraments of 
the church. In the 1440, the Portuguese solicited 
(the Pope’s permission Jp double the Cape of Good 
Hope, and to reduce to perpetual servitude the 
negroes, because they had the colour of the damned, 
and never went to church. In the Frederician 
Code, a proposition is laid down. That by the law 
of nature no man can make a testament. And in 
support of that proposition the following argument 
is urged, which is said to be a demonstration t 
“ No deed can be a testament while a man is alive, 
“ because it is not necessarily his ultima voluntas : 
“ and no man can make a testament after his 
“ death.” Both premises are true, but the nega¬ 
tive conclu'-ion does not follow ; it is true a man’s 
deed is not his ultima voluntas, while he is alive ; 
but does it not become his ultima voluntas, when 
he dies without altering the deed ? 

Many reasonings have passed current in the 
world as good coin, where the premises -are not 
true; nor, supposing them true, would they infer 
the conclusion. Plato in his Phoedon relics on the 
following argument for the immortality of the 
soul. ” Is not death the opposite of life ? Ccrtain- 
“ ly. And do they not give birth to each other r 
“ Certainly. What then is produced from life ? 
“ Death. And what from death ? Life. It is then 
“ from the dead that ail things living proceed •, 
“ and consequently souls ej^ist after death.” G( d, 

ST says 
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.says Plato, made but five worlds, because accord¬ 
ing to his definition, there are but five regular bo¬ 
dies in geometry. Is that a reason for confining 
the Almighty to five worlds, not one less or more ? 
Aristotle, who wrote a book upon: mechanics, was 
much puzzled about the equilibrium of a balance, 
when unequal weights are hung upon it at different 
distances from the centre. Having observed, th^ 
the arms of the balance describe portions of a 
circle, he accounted for the equilibrium by a no¬ 
table argument; “ All the properties of the circle 
" are wonderful ; the equilibrium of the two 
“ weights that describe portions of a circle is won- 
“ dcrfid. Ergo, the equilibrium must be one of 
“ the properticb of the circle.” What are we to 
think of Aristotle’s Logic, wheri we find him capa¬ 
ble of such childish reasoning ? And yet that 
work lias been the admiration of all the world for 
centuries upon centuries. Nay, that foolish argu¬ 
ment has beecn espoused and commented upon by 
his disciples, for the same length of time. To 
proceed to another instance ; Marriage within the 
fourth degree of consanguinity, as well as of afllni- 
nity, is prohibited by the Lateran council, and the 
reason given is. That the body being made up of 
the four elements, has four different humours in 
it The Roman Catholics began with beheading 

heretics, 

* The original is curious: “ Quaternarius enim numcru# 
hene congruit prohihitioui conjugii corporalis; de quo dicit 

“ Apostolus, 
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heretics, hanging them, or stoning them to death. 
But such punishments were discovered to be too 
slight, in matters of faith. It was demonstrated, 
that heretics ought to be burnt in a slow fire: 
it being taken for granted, that God punishes 
them in the other world with a slow fire j it was 
inferred, “ That as every prince and every ma- 
. • gistrate is the image of God in this world, they 
“ ought to follow his example.” Here is a double 
error in reasoning: first, the taking for granted 
the fundamental proposition, which is surely not 
self-evident; and next, the drawing a cpnclusion 
from it without any connection. The heat of the 
sun, by the reflection of its rays from the earth, is 
greatly increased in passing over the great country 
of Africa. Hence rich mines of gold, and the 
black complexion of .the inhabitants. In passing 
over the Atlantic it is cooled : and by the time it 
reaches the continent of America, it has lost much 
of its vigour. Hence no gold on the east side of 
America. But being heated again in passing over 
a great space of land, it produces much gold 
in Peru. Is not this reasoning curious ? What 
follows is no less so. Huctius Bishop of Auvranches, 

declaiming 

“ Apostolus, Quod vir non habet potestatem sui corporis, sed 
“ mulier: ncque mulier habet potestatejn sui corporis, sed 
vir; quia quutuor sunt hiimorcs in cori)ore, quod constat 
“ ex quatuor elementis.” Were men wlio could be guilty iff 
such nonsense, qiuilified to be our leaders in the most impor« 
tant of all concerns, that pf eternal salvation i 
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declaiming against the vanity of establishing a per¬ 
petual succession of descendants, observes, that 
other writers had exposed it upon moral prin¬ 
ciples, but that he would cut it down with a plain 
metaphysical argument. ‘‘ Father and son are re- 
“ lative ideas; and the relation is at an end by 
“ the death of either. My will therefore to leave 
“ my estate to my son, is absurd ; because after my 
“ death, he is no longer my son.” By the same 
sort of argument he demonstrates the vanity of 
fame. “ The relation that subsists between a man 
“ and his character, is at an end by his death : 
“ and therefore, that the character given him by 
” the world, belongs not to him nor to any person.” 
Huetius is not the only writer who has urged me¬ 
taphysical arguments contrary to common sense. 

It once \vas a general opinion among those wlio 
dwelt near the sea, that people never die but du¬ 
ring the ebb of the tide. And there were not 
W'anting plausible reasons. The sea, in flowing, 
carries w'ith it vivifying particles that recruit tho 
sick. ' The sea is salt, and salt preserves from rot¬ 
tenness. When the sea sinks in ebbinp.', everv 
thing sinks with it; nature languishes; the sick 
are not vivified ; they die. 

What shall be said of a reasoning where the 
conclusion is a flat contradiction to the premises? 
If a man shooting at a wild pigeon happen un- 
fortunatly to kill bis neighbour, it is in the 
English law excusable homicide; because the 

VOL. IT. Ee shooting 
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shooting an animal that is no man’s property, is a 
lawful act. If the aim be at a tame fowl for 
amusement, which is a trespass on the property of 
another, the death of the man is manslaughter. If 
the tame fowl be shot in order to be stolen, it is 
murder, by reason of the felonious intent. Fronr 
this last the following consequence is drawn, that 
if a man, endeavouring to kill another, misses his 
blow and happeneth to kill himself, he is in judg¬ 
ment of law guilty of wilful and deliberate sef-mur- 
der *. Strange reasoning ! to construe an act to 
be wilful and deliberate self-murder, contrary to 
the very thing that is supposed. 

A plentiful source of inconclusive reasoning, 
which prevails greatly during the infancy of the 
rational faculty, is the making of no proper di¬ 
stinction between strong and weak relations. Mi- 
nutius Felix, in his apology for the Christians, en¬ 
deavours to prove the unity of the Deity from a 
most distant analogy of relation, “ That there is 

but one king of tl bees, and that more than 
“ one chief magistrate would breed confusion.” 
It is a prostitution of reason to offer such an argu¬ 
ment for the unity of the Deity. But any argu¬ 
ment passes current in support of a proposition 
that we know beforehand to be true. Plutarch 
says, ” that it seemed to have happened by the pe- 
” culiar direction of the gods, that Numa was 
“ born, on the 21st of April, the Very day in which 
“ Rome was founded by Romulus a very child¬ 
ish 

* Hale, Pleas of the Crown, cap. 1. 413. 
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isll inference fiom a mere accident; Supposing 
Italy to have been tolerably populous, as undoubt¬ 
edly it was at that period, the SJ 1st of April, or any 
day of April, might have given birth to thousands. 
In many countries, the surgeons and barbers are 
classed together, as members of the same trade, 
from a very slight relation, that both of them ope¬ 
rate up /ii the human body. The Jews enjoyed 
the reputation, for centuries, of being skilful phy¬ 
sicians. Francis I. of France, having long labour¬ 
ed under a disease that eluded the art of his own 
physicians, applied to the Emperor Charles V for 
a Jewisli physician from Spain. Finding tliat the 
person sent Irad been converted to Cliristi inity', 
the King refused to employ him ; as if a Jew were 
to l(jse his skill upon being converted to Christi¬ 
anity. Why did not the King order one of his 
own physicians to be converted to Judaism ? The 
following childish argument is built upon an ex¬ 
treme slight relation, that between our Saviour 
and the wooden cross he suflered on. “ Relieve 
“ me,” says Julius Firmicus, “ that the devil 
“ omits nothing to destroy miserable mortals ; con- 
“ verting himself into every different form, and 
“ employing every sort of artifice. He appoints 
“ wood to be used in sacrificing to him, knowing^- 
“ that our Saviour,^ fixed on the cross, would be- 
“ stow immortality upon ail his followers. A pine- 
“ tree is cut down and used in sacrificing to the 
" mother of the gods. A wooden image of Osiris 
K e 2 “ is 
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“ is burned in ^Sacrificing to Isis. A wooden image 
“ of Proserpina is bemoaned for forty nights, and 
“ then throwii into the flames. Deluded mortals, 
“ these flames can do you no service. On the 
“ contrary, the fire that is destined for your pu- 
“ nishment rages without end. Learn from me 
“ to know that divine wood which will set you 
** free. A wooden ark saved the human race 
“ from the universal deluge. Abraham put wood 
** upon the shoulders of his son Isaac. The wooden 
“ rod stretched out by Aaron brought the children 
“ of Israel out of the land of Egypt. Wood 
“ sweetened the bitter waters of Marab, and com- 
** fortcd the children of Israel after wandering 
“ three days without water. A wooden rod struck 
“ water out of the rock. The rod of God in the 
“ hand of Moses overcame Amalck. The patri- 
“ arch dreamed, that he saw angels dsecending 
“ and ascending upon a wooden ladder; and the 
“ law of God was inclosed in a wooden ark. 
“ These things were exhibited, that, as if it were 
“ by certain steps, we might ascend to the wood 
“ of the cross, which is our salvation. The wood 
“ of the cross sustains the heavenly machine, sup- 
ports the foundations of the earth, and leads 
“ men to eternal life. The wood of the devil 
burns and perishes, and its ashes carries down 
“ sinners to the lowest pit of hell.” The very 
slightest relations make an impression on a weak 
understanding. It was a fancy of Antoninus Ge¬ 
ts, 
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ta, in ordering his table, to have services composed 
of dishes beginning with the same letter ; such as 
lamb and lobster; broth, beef, blood-pudding; 
pork, plum-cake, pigeons, potatoes. The name 
of John, king of Scotland, was changed into Robert, 
for no better reason than that the Johns of France 
and of England had been unfortunate. 

In reasoning, instances are not rare, of mistaking 
the cause for the effect, and the effect for the cause. 
When a stone is thrown from the hand, the conti¬ 
nuance of its motion in the air, was once univer¬ 
sally accounted for as follows; “ That the air 
“ follows the stone at the heels, and pushes it on.” 
The effect here is mistaken for the cause : the air 
indeed follows the stone at the heels; but it only 
fills the vacuity made by the stone, and does not 
push it on. It has been slyly urged against the 
art of physic, that physicians are rare among tem¬ 
perate people, such as have no wants but those of 
nature ; and that where physicians abound, dis¬ 
eases abound. This is mistaking the cause for the 
effect, and the effect for the cause ; people in health 
iiave no occasion for a physician *, but indolence 
and luxury beget diseases, and diseases beget phy¬ 
sicians. 

During the nonage of reason, men are satisfied 
with words merely, instead of an argument. A 
sea prospect is charming ; but we soon tire of an 
unbounded prospect. It would not give saLsfac- 
tion to say, that it is too extensive j for why should 
E e 3 not 
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not a prospect be relished, however extensive ? 
But employ a foreign term and say, that it is trop 
%'asie, we inquire no farther ; a term that is not 
familiar, makes an impression, and captivates weak 
reason. This observation accounts for a mode of 
writing formerly in common use, that of stuffing 
our language with Latin words and phrases. 
These are now laid aside as useless : because a pro¬ 
per emphasis in reading, makes an impression deep¬ 
er than any foreign term can do. 

There is one proof of the imbecillity of human 
reason in dark times, which would scarce be belie¬ 
ved, were not the fact supported by incontestible 
evidence. Insteadof explaining any natural appear¬ 
ance by searching for a cause, it has been common 
to account for it by inventing a table, which gave 
satisfaction without inquiring farther. For ex¬ 
ample, instead of giving the true cause of the suc¬ 
cession of day and night, the sacred book of the 
Scandinavians, termed Fldda, accounts for that 
succession by a tale: “ 1 he giant Nor had a 
“ daughter named Night, of a dark complexion. 
“ She was wedded to Daglingar, of the family of 
“ the gods. They had a male child, which they 
“ named Day, beautiful and shining like all of 
“ his father’s family. The universal father took 
“ Night ancl Bay, placed them in heaven, and gave 
“ to each a horse and a car, that they might tra- 
“ vel round the world, the one after the other. 

Night goes first upon her horse xinmcA llimjaa'e, 

“ [Frosty 
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“ [Frosty mane], who moistens the earth with the 
foam that drops from his bit, which is the dew. 

“ The horse belonging to Day is named Skinjaxe, 

“ [Shining Mane], who by his radiant mane, illu- 
“ minates the air and tlie earth.” It is observed 
by the translator of the Edda, that this way of ac¬ 
counting for things is well suited to the turn of 
the human mind, endowed with curiosity that is 
keen ; but easily»sati8fied, often with words in¬ 
stead of ideas. Zoroaster, by a similar fable, ac¬ 
counts for the growth of evi*! in this world. He 
invents a good and an evil principle named 0ro~ 
mazes and Arimanes, who are in continual conflict 
for preference. At the last day, Oromazes w ill be 
reunited to the supreme God, from whom he is¬ 
sued. Arimanes will be subdued, daikness de¬ 
stroyed ; and the world, purified by an universal 
conflagration, will become a luminous and shining 
abode, from which evil will be excluded. I re¬ 
turn to the Edda, which is stored with fables of 
this kind. The highest notion savages can form 
of the gods, is tliat of men endowed with extraor¬ 
dinary power and knowledge. The only puzzling 
circumstance is, how they difter so much from 
other men as to be immortal. The Edda accounts 
for it by the following fable. “ Tire gods pre- 
“ vented the effect of old age and decay by eat- 
“ ing certain apples, trusted to the care of Iduna. 
“ Loke. (the Momusof the Scandinavians,) craftily 
conveyed aw^ay Iduna, and concealed her in a 
E e 4 “ wood. 
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“ wood, under the custody of a giant. The gods, 
“ beginning to wax old and gray, detected the au- 
“ thor of the theft; and, by terrible menaces, 
“ compelled him to employ his utmost cunning, 
“ for regaining Iduna and her apples, in which he 
“ vt'as successful.” The origin of poetry is thus 
accounted for in the same work; “ The gods 
“ formed Cmser, who traversed the earth, teach- 
“ ing wisdom to men. He was treacherously slain 
“ by two dwarfs, who mixed honey with his blood, 
“ and composed a liquor that renders all who 
" drink of it poets. These dwarfs having incur- 
red the resentment of a certain giant, were ex- 
" posed by him upon a rock, surrounded on all 
“ sides with the sea. They gave for their ransom 
“ the said liquor, which the giant delivered to hjs 
“ daughter Gunloda. The precious portion was 
“ eagerly sought for by the gods; but how were 
“ they to come at it ? Odin, in the shape of a 
“ worm, crept through a crevice in the cavern 
“ where the liquor w’as concealed Then resu- 
ming his natural shape, and obtaining Gunlo- 
da’s consent to take three draughts, he sucked 
“ up the whole ; and, transforming himself into 
“ an eagle, flew away to Asgard. The giant 
“ who was'a magician, flew with all speed after 
“ Odin, and came up with him near the gate of 
Asgard. The gods issued out of their palaces 
“ to assist their master; and presented to him all 
the pitchers they coqld lay hands on, which he 

‘‘ instantly 
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“ instantly filled with the precious liquor. But in 
“ the hurry of discharging his load, Odin poured 
“ only part of the liquor through his beak, the rest 
** being emitted through a less pure vent. The 
“ former is bestowed by the gods upon good poets, 
‘‘ to inspire them with divine enthusiasm. The 
latter, which is in much greater plenty, is be- 
stowed liberally on all who apply for it; by 
“ which means the world is pestered with an end- 
“ less quantity of wretched verses.” Ignorance 
is equally credulous in all ages. Albert, surnamed 
i//e Great, flourished in the thirteenth century, and 
was a man of real knowdedge. During the course 
of his education he was remarkably dull; and 
some years before he died became a sort of change¬ 
ling. That singularity produced the following 
story. The holy Virgin, appearing to him, de¬ 
manded, w'hether he would excel in philosophy or 
in theology : upon his choosing the former she 
promised, that he should become an incomparable 
philosopher; but added, that to punish him for 
not preferring theology, he should become stupid 
again as at first. 

Upon a slight view, it may appear unaccount¬ 
able, that even the grossest savages should take a 
childish tale for a solid reason. But nature aids 
the deception : where things arc related in a live¬ 
ly manner, and every circumstance appears as pas¬ 
sing in our sight, we take all for granted as true*. 

Can 

f Iplcments of Criticism, vol. i. p. 100. edit. 5. 
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Can an ignomnt rustic doubt of inspiration, when 
he sees as it were the poet sipping the pure celes¬ 
tial liquor ? And how can that poet fail to produce 
bad verses, who feeds on the excrements that drop 
from the fundament even of a deity ? 

In accounting for natural appearances, even 
good writers have betrayed a weakness in reason¬ 
ing, little inferior to that above mentioned- They 
do not indeed put off' their disciples with a tale ; 
but they put them off with a mere supposition, not 
more real than the tale. Descartes ascribes the 
motion of the planets to a vortex of ether whirl¬ 
ing round and round. He thought not of inqui¬ 
ring whether there really be such a vortex, nor 
what makes it move. M. Buffon forms the earth 
out of a splinter of the sun, struck off by a comet. 
May not one be permitted humbly to inquire at 
that eminent philosopher, what formed the comet ? 
This passes for solid reason ; and yet we laugh 
at the poor Indian, who supports the earth from 
falling by an elephant, and the elephant by a tor¬ 
toise. 

It is still more ridiculous to reason upon what is 
acknowledged to be a fiction, as if it were real. 
Such are the fictions admitted in the Roman law% 
A Roman taken captive in war, lost his privilege 
of being a Roman citizen ; for freedom was held 
essential to that privilege. But what if he made 
his escape after perhaps^'an hour’s detention? The 
hardship in that case ought to have suggested an 
alteration of the law, so far as to suspend the pri¬ 
vilege 
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vilege no longer than the captivity subsisted. But 
the ancient Romans wfere not so ingenious. They 
remedied the hardship by a fiction, that the man 
never had been a captive. The Frederician code 
banishes from the law of Prussia an endless num¬ 
ber of fictions found in the Roman law *. Yet after¬ 
ward, treating of personal rights, it is laid down 
as a rule. That a child in the womb is feigned or 
supposed to be born w'hen the fiction is for its ad¬ 
vantage f. To a weak reasoner, a fiction is a hap¬ 
py contrivance for resolving intricate questions. 
Such is the constitution of England, that the Eng¬ 
lish law-courts arc merely territorial; and that no 
fact happening abroad comes under their cogni¬ 
sance. An Englishman after murdering his fel¬ 
low-traveller in France, returns to l)is native coun¬ 
try. What is to be done, for guilt ought not to 
pass unpunished ? The crime is feigned to have 
been committed in England. 

Ancient histories arc full of incredible facts that 
passed current during the infancy of reason, which 
at present would be rejected with contempt. Eve¬ 
ry one who is conversant in the history of ancient 
nations, can recal instances without end. Does 
any person believe at present, though gravely re¬ 
ported by historians, that in old Rome there was 
a law for cutting into pieces the body of a bank¬ 
rupt, and distributing the parts among his credi¬ 
tors ? The story of Porsennu and Sce\ola is highly 

romantic 

* Preface, § 28. 

t Part 1. B(3ok 1. title 4. § 4. 
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romantic ; and the story of Vampires in Hungary, 
shamefully absurd. There’is no reason to believe, 
there ever was such a state as that of the Amazons; 
and the story of Thalestris and Alexander the 
Great is certainly a fiction. Scotch historians de¬ 
scribe gravely and circumstantially the battle of 
Luncarty, as if they had been eye-witneses. A 
peasant and his two sons, it is said were ploughing 
in an adjacent field, during the heat of the action. 
Enraged at their countrymen for turning their 
backs, they broke the plough in pieces; and each 
laying hold of a part, rushed into the midst of the 
battle, and obtained a complete victory over the 
Danes. This story has every mark of fiction: A 
man following out unconcernedly his ordinary oc¬ 
cupation of ploughing, in sight of a battle, on 
which depended his wife and children, his goods, 
and perhaps his own life: three men, without 
rank or figure, with only a stick in the hand of 
each, stemming the tide of victory, and turning 
the fate of battle, I mention not that a plough 
was unknown in Scotland for a century or two af¬ 
ter that battle; for that circumstance could not 
create a doubt in the historian, if he was ignorant 
of it. 

Reason, with respect to its progress, is singular. 
Morals, manners, and every thing that appears 
externally, may in part be acquired by imitation 
and example; which have not the slightest influ¬ 
ence upon the reasoning faculty. The only means 
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for advancing that faculty to maturity, are in¬ 
defatigable study and practice ; and even these 
will not carry a man one step beyond the subjects 
he is conversant about; examples are not rare of 
men extremely expert in one science, and grossly 
deficient in others. Many able mathematicians 
are novices in politics, and even in the common 
arts of life ; study and practice have ripened them 
in every relation of equality, while they remain 
ignorant, like the vulgar, about other relations. 
A man, in like manner, who has bestowed much 
time and thought in political matters, may be a 
child as to other branches of knowledge 

I proceed to the second article, containing er¬ 
roneous reasoning occasioned by natural biasses. 
The first bias I shall mention has an extensive in¬ 
fluence. What is seen, makes a deeper impression 
than what is reported, or discovered by reflection. 
Hence it is, that in judging of right and wrong, 

the 

* Pascal, the celebrated author of LcUres Provinciaks, iti 
erder to explain the infinity and indivisibility of the Deity, 
has the following words: “ I will show you a thing both in- 
“ finite and indivisible. It is a point moving with infinite 
celerity: that point is in all places at once, and entire in 
every place What an absurdity, says Voltaire, to ascribe 
motion to jf mathematical point, that has no existence but in 
the mind of the geometer! that it can he every where at the 
same instant, and that it can move with infinite celerity! as 
if infinite celerity could actually exist. Every word, adds he, 
is big with absurdity; and yet he was a great man who uttered 
I hat stuff. 
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the ignorant and illiterate are struck with the ex¬ 
ternal act only, tvithout penetrating into will 
or intention which lie out of sight. Thus, with 
respect to covenants, laws, vows, and other acts 
that are completed by words, the whole weight in 
days of ignorance is laid upon the external expres¬ 
sion, with no regard to the meaning of the speak¬ 
er of writer. The blessing bestowed by Isaac up¬ 
on his son Jacob, mistaking him for Esau, is an 
illustrious instance. Not only was the blessing in¬ 
tended for Esau, but Jacob, by deceiving his fa¬ 
ther had rendered himself unworthy of it * ; yet 
Isaac had pronounced the sounds, and it was not 
in his power to unsay them: Nescit voi' cnussa 
revtrti f. Joshua, grossly imposed on by the Gi- 
bconites denying that they were Canaanites, made 
a covenant with them; and yet, though he found 
them to be Canaanites, he held himself to be 
bound. Led by the same bias, people think it 
sufficient to fulfil the words of a vow, however 
short of intention. The Duke of Lancaster, vexed 
at the obstinate resistance of Rennes, a town m 
Brittany, vowed in wrath not to raise the siege till 
he had planted the English colours upon one of 

the 

• Many more are killed by a fall from a horse of by a fe¬ 
ver, than by thunder. Yet we are much more afraid of tlie 
latter. It is tlie sound that terrifies ; though every man knows 
that the dangei is over whet) he licars the sound. 


I Genesis, chap, xxvii- 
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the gates. He found it necessary to raise the siege ; 
but his vow stood in the way. The governor re¬ 
lieved him from his scruple, permitting him to 
plant his colours upon one of the gates; ahd he was 
satisfied that his vow was fulfilled. The follow¬ 
ing is an example of an absurd conclusion deduced 
from a precept taken literally, against common 
‘cnse. WT are ordered by the Apostle, to prav 
tilways ; from which Jerom, one of the fathers, ar¬ 
gues thus: “ Conjugal enjoyment is inconsisteni' 
“ with praying; eegci,conjugal enjoyment is a sin.” 
By the same argument, it may be proved, that cat 
ing and drinking are sins; and that sleeping is .l 
great sin, being a great interruption to praving. 
With respect to another text, ” That a bishop must 

“ be blameless, the husband of one wife,” taken 

« 

literally, a very different conclusion is drawn in 
Abyssinia, That no man can be ordained a pres¬ 
byter till he be married. Prohibitions have been in¬ 
terpreted in the same shallow manner. Lord Cla¬ 
rendon gives two instances, both of them relative 
to the great fire of London. The mayor propo¬ 
sing to pull down a house in order to stop the pro¬ 
gress of the fire, was opposed by the Lawyers, \v ho 
declared the act to be unlawful; and the house 
was burnt without being pulled down. About the 
same time it was proposed to break open some 
houses in the Temple for saving the furniture, the 
possessors being in the country ; but it was decla¬ 
red burglary to force open a door without consent 
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of the possessor. Such literal interpretation, con¬ 
trary to common sense, has been extended even to 
inflict punishment. Isadas was bathing when the 
alarm was given in Lacedemon, that Epaminon* 
das M'as at hand with a numerous army. Naked 
as he was, he rushed against the enemy with a 
spear in one hand and a sword in the other, bear¬ 
ing down all before him. The Ephori fined him 
for going to battle unarmed ; but honoured him 
with a garland for his gallant behaviour. How 
absurd to think that the law was intended for such 
a case ! and how much more absurd to think, that 
the same act ought to be both punished and re¬ 
warded ! The King of Castile being carried off 
his horse by a hunted hart, was saved by a person 
at hand who cut his belt. The judges thought a 
pardon absolutely requisite, to relieve from capital 
punishment a man who had lifted a sword against 
his sovereign *. It is a salutary regulation, that a 
man who is absent cannot be tried for his life. 
Pope Formosus died suddenly without, suffering 
any punishment for his crimes. He Was raised 
from his grave, dressed in his pontifical habit; and 
inthatshape a criminal processwent on against him. 

Could 


* A person unacquainted with the history of law, will ima¬ 
gine that Swift has carried beyond all bounds his satire a- 
gainst lawyers, in saying, that Gulliver had incurred a capital 
punishment, for saving the Emperor’s palace by pissing out 
the lire; it being capital in any person of what quality soever, 
to make water williin the precincts of the palace. 
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'Could it seriously be thought, that a rotten carcase 
brought into court was sufficient to fulfil the law ? 
The same absurd farce was played in Scotland, 
upon the body of Logan of Restalrig. several years 
after his interincnt. The body of Tancrcd King 
of Sicily, was raised from the grave, and tbtvhead 
cut ofl' for supposed rebellion. Henry IV. of Ca¬ 
stile w'as deposed in absence; but, for a colour 
of justice, the following ridiculous scene was acted. 
A W’oodcn statue, dressed in a royal habit, was 
placed on a theatre ; and the sentence of deiiosi- 
tion W'as solemnly read to it, as if it had been the 
King himself. The Archbishop of Toledo seized 
the crown, another the sceptre, a third the sw'ord; 
and the ceremony was concluded wdth proclaim¬ 
ing another king. How humbling are such scenes 
to man w'ho values himself upon the faculty of 
reason as his prime attribute ! An expedient of 
that kind would nov/ be rejected with disdain, as 
fit only to amuse children ; and yet it grieves me 
to observe that law proceedings are not yet totally 
purged of such absurdities. By a law in Holland, 
the criminars confession is essential to a capital 
punishment, no other evidence being held suffi¬ 
cient : and yet if he insist on his innocence, he is 
tortured till he pronounce the words of confession 
as if sounds merely were sufficient, without will 
or intention. The practice of England in a simi¬ 
lar case, is no less absurd. Conlession is not there 
required; but it is required, that the person accus- 
voL. II, E/ ed 
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C(1 shall plead, and say hcthcr he he innocent or 
guilty. But what if he stand mute ? He ispress- 
sed down by weights till he plead •, and if he con¬ 
tinue mute, he is pressed till he give up the ghost, 
a torture known by the name of Pknc forte et 
dare*. Further, law, copying religion, has exalt¬ 
ed ceremonies above the substantial part. In 
England, so strictly has form been adhered to, as 
to make the most tri\ ial defect in words, fatal, how¬ 
ever certain the meaning be. Murdndavit for 
murdraxit, jelonitcr, for Jclonicc, h.ivc been ad¬ 
judged to vitiate an indictment. Burgcp'itcr for 
hurfoaritcr hath been a fatal objection; but biir- 
giilaritcr hath been holdc-n good. W ebster be¬ 
ing indicted for murder, and flic strolm being 
laid “ sinistro ” instead of “ i/s.t//i /,’’ ho 

was dismissed. A. B. alias dictus A. C. Jiuichcr, 
was found to vitiate the indictment; bee; use it 
ought to have been A. B. Butcher, alias dictus A. 
C. Butcher, bo gladiutn in dextru-sua, without 
munu. 

No bias in human nature is more prevalent than 
a desire to anticipate futurity, ,by being made ac- 
cjuaintcd beforehand with what v’ill happen, it 
was indulged uithout reserve in dark times*, and 
hence omens, auguries, dreams, judicial astrology, 

oracles, 

• Since the above was written, the parliament has enacted, 
That persons anaigned for felony oi [liiacy, who stand mule, 
or relusc to ; nswer directly to the indictment, shall be held 
as confcs.sing, and judgment shull pass against them, as if they 
hftd been convicted by verdict or confessi(m> 
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oracles and prophecies, without ei\d. It shews 
strange weakness not to see that such foreknow¬ 
ledge w'ould be a gift more pernicious to man than 
Pandora’s bos; it vTould deprive him of every- 
motive to action ; and leave no place for sagacity, 
nor for contriving means to bring about a desired 
event. Life is an enchanted castle, opening to 
interesting views that inflame the imagiiration and 
excite industry. Remove the veil that hides futu¬ 
rity,—To an active, bustling, animating scene, 
succeeds a dead stupor, men converted into sta¬ 
tues ; passive like inert matter, because there re¬ 
mains not a single motive to action. Anxiety 
about futurity rouses our sagacity to prepare for 
tvhat may happen ; but an appetite to know what 
sagacity cannot discover, is a weakness in nature 
inconsistent with every rational principle *. 

Propensity to things rare and wonderful, is a na¬ 
tural bias no less universal than the former. Any 
ijtrange or unaccountable event rouses the atten¬ 
tion, and inflames the mind ; we suck it in greedi¬ 
ly, wisli it to be true, and believe it to be true up¬ 
on the slightest evidence f. A hart taken in the 
forest of Senlis by Charles VI. of France, bore a 
collar upon' which was incrlbed, Casar hoc 7ne do- 

F f 2 navit. 

* Foreknowledge of future events, difffers widely from a, 
•onvietion, that all events are fixed and immutable : the latter 
leaves us free to activity j the former annihilates all activity, 

t See Elements of Criticism, vol. 1. p. iGS. cd, fii. 
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navit *. Every one believed that a Roman Empe¬ 
ror was meant, and that the beast must have lived 
at least a thousand years; overlooking that the 
Emperor of Germany is also styled Ccesar, and that 
it was not necessary to go back fifty years. This 
propensity displays itself even in childhood; stories 
of ghosts and apparitions are anxiously listened to; 
and firmly believed, by the terror they occasion ; 
the vulgar accordingly have been captivated with 
such stories, upon evidence that would not be suf¬ 
ficient to ascertain the simplest fact. The absurd 
and childish prodigies that are every where scat¬ 
tered through the history of Titus Livius, not to 
mention pther ancient historians, would be unac¬ 
countable in a writer of sense and gravity, were it 
not for the propensity mentioned. But human be¬ 
lief is not left at the mercy of every irregular bias : 
our Maker has subjected belief to the correction 
of the rational faculty ; and accordingly, in pro¬ 
portion as reason advances towards maturity, won¬ 
ders, prodigies, apparitions, incantations, witclf- 
craft, and such stuff, lose their influence. That 
reformation, however, has been exceedingly slow, 
because the propensity is exceedingly strong. Such 
absurdities found credit among wise men, even as 
late as the last age. I am ready to verify the 
charge, by introducing two men of the first rank 
for understanding: were a greater number necessa¬ 
ry , there would be no difficulty of making a very 

long 


* Cassar gave me this." 
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long catalogue. The celebrated Grotius shall lead 
the van. Procopius in his Vandal history relates, 
that some orthodox Christians, whose tongues were 
cut out by the Arians, continued miraculously to 
speak as formerly. And to vouch the fact, he ap¬ 
peals to some of those miraculous persons, alive in 
Constantinople at the time of his writing. In the 
dark ages of Christianity, when different sects were 
violently inflamed against each other, it is not sur¬ 
prising that gross absurdities were swallowed as 
real miracles; but is it not surprising, and also 
mortifying, to find Grotius, the greatest genius of 
the age he lived in, adopting such absurdities ? 
For the truth of the foregoing miracle, he appeals 
not only to Procopius, but to several other wri¬ 
ters ■'f as if the hearsay of a few writers were suf¬ 
ficient to make us believe an impossibility. Could 
,it seriously be his opinion, that the Great God, who 
governs by general laws, permitting the sun to 
shine alilee upon men of whatever religion, would 
miraculously suspend the laws of nature, in order 
to testify his displeasure at an honest sect of Chri-. 
stians, led innocently into error ? Did he also be¬ 
lieve what Procopius adds, that two of these or¬ 
thodox Christians were again deprived of speech, 
aS a punishment inflicted by the Almighty for co¬ 
habiting with prostitute^s ? 

I proceed to our famous historian, the Earl of 
Clarendon, the other person I had in view. A 

F f 3 

* Prolegomena to liis History of the Gotha, 


man 
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man long in public: business, a consummate poli¬ 
tician, and well stored with knowledge from books 
as well as from experience, might be fortified 
against foolish miracles, if any man can be forti¬ 
fied ; and yet behold his superstitious credulity 
in childish stories; no less weak in that particular, 
than w’as his contemporary Grotius. He gravely 
relates an incident concerning the assassination of 
the Duke of Buckingham, the sum of which fol¬ 
lows. “ There were many stories scattered abroad 
“ at that time, of prophecies and predictions of 
“ the Duke’s untimely and violent death ; one of 
“ which was upon a better foundation of credit 
“ than usually such discourses are founded upon. 
“ There Avas an cfiicer in the King's wardrobe in 
“ Windsor castle, of reputation for honesty and 
“ discretion, and at that time about the age of fif- 
“ tv. About SIX months before the miserable end 

V • 

“ of the Duke, this man being in b?d and in good 
“ health, there appeared to him at midnight a 
“ man of a venerable aspect, who drawing the cur- 
“ tains, and fixing his eye upon him, said, Do you 
“ know me, Sir ? The poor man, half dead with 
“ fear, ansAvered, That he thought him to be Sir 
“ George Villiers, father to the Duke. Upon 
“ which he Avas ordered by the apparition, to go to 

“ the Duke and tell him, that if he did not sojne- 

• 

“ what to ingratiate himself with the. people, he 
“ would be suffered to live but a short time. The 
“ same person appeared to him a second and a 

third time, reproaching him bitterly for not per¬ 
forming 
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“ forming his promise. I’l'C poor .man plucked 
up as much courage as to excuse liimself, that if 
was dillicult to find access to the Duke, and that 
“ he would be thought a madman. The appari- 
“ tion imparted to him some secrets, which he 
said would be his credentials to the Duke. The 
“ officer, introduced to the Duke by Sir Ralph 
“ Freeman, was received courteously. I'hcy W'alk- 
“ ed together near an hour; and the Duke some- 
“ times spoke with great commotion, tho’ his ser- 
“ vants with Sir Ralph were at such a distance 
“ that they could not hear a word. The officer, 
returning from the Duke, told Sir Ralph, that 
w hen he mentioned the jiarticulars that were to 
“ gain him credit, the Duke’s colour changed ; 
“ and he swore the officer could come to that 
" knowledge only by the devil: for that these 
“ particulars were known only to Ii'ansclf, and to 
one person more, of whose fidelity he v. us secure. 
“ The Duke, who went to accompany the King 
“ at hunting, was observed to ride all the morn- 
“ ing- in deep thought; and before the morning 
“ was spent, left the held and alighted at Ijis mo- 
“ tiler’s house, with whom he was shut up for two 
“ or three hours. When the Duke left her, his 
“ countenance appeared full of trouble, v, ith a raix- 
“ turc of anger, which never appcarctl before in 
“ conversing with her : and she was found over- 
“ whelmed w'itli tears, and in great agony. What- 
“ ever there was of all this, it is a notorious truth, 

F f 4 “ that 
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“ that when she heard of the Duke’s murder, she 
“ seemed not in the least surprised, nor did express 

much sorrow.” 

The name of Lord Clarendon calls for more at¬ 
tention to the foregoing relation than otherwise it 
would deserve. It is no article of the Christian 
faith, that the dead preserve their connection with 
the living, or are ever sutFered to return tg this 
world: we have no solid evidenc^f^ such a fact; 
and rarely hear of it, except in tales for amusing 
or terrifying children. Secondly, The story is in¬ 
consistent M’ith th^^stem of Providence *, which, 
for the best purpcMs, has drav/n an impenetrable 
veil between us and futurity. Thirdly, This ap¬ 
parition, though supposed to be endowed with a 
miraculous knowledge of lUture events, is how’ever 
deficient in the sagacity that belongs -to a person 
of ordinary understanding. It appears twice to 
the officer, without thinking of giving him proper 
credentials; nor does it think of tliem till suggest¬ 
ed by the officer.’ Fourthly^ Vf hy did not the ap¬ 
parition go directly to the Duke himself; what ne¬ 
cessity for employing u third person ? The Duke 
must have been much more ufiected with an ap¬ 
parition to himself, than with the hearing it at se¬ 
cond hand. The officer w’^as afraid of being taken 
for a madman ; and the Duke had some reason to 
think him such. Lastly, The apparition happened 
above three months before the Duke’s death ; and 
yet we hear not of a single step taken by him, in 

pursuance 
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pursuance of the adj^icc he got. The authority 
of the historian and the regard we owe him, have 
drawn from me the foregoing reflections, which 
with respect to the story itself are very little ne¬ 
cessary; for the evidence is really not such as to 
verify any ordinary occurrence. His Lordship 
acknowledges, that he had no evidence but com¬ 
mon report, saying, that it was one of the many 
stories scattered abroad at that time. He does not 
say, that the story was related to him by the offi¬ 
cer, whose name he does not even mention, or by 
Sir Ralph Freeman, or by the Duke, or by the 
Duke’s mother. Jf any thing happened like what 
is related, it may with good reason be supposed 
that the officer was crazy or enthusiastically mad: 
nor have w’c any evidence beyond common report, 
thaf he communicated any secret to the Duke. 
Here are two remarkable instances of an observa¬ 
tion made above, that a man may be high in one 
science, and very low in another. Had Grotius, or 
had Clarendon, studied the fundamentals of reason 
and religion coolly and impartially, as they did 
other sciences, they would never have given faith 
to report so ill vouched, and so contradictory to 
every sound principle of theology. 

Another source of erroneous reasoning, is a sin¬ 
gular tendency in the mind of man to mysteries 
and hidden meanings. Where an object makes a 
deep impression, the busy mind is seldom satisfied 
with the simple and obvious intendment: inven¬ 
tion 
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tion is roused to allegorize, ai^^d to pierce info hid¬ 
den viev/s and purposes, J have a notable exam¬ 
ple at hand, with respect to forms and ceremonies 
in religious worship. Josephus *, talking of the ta¬ 
bernacle, has the following passage. “ Let any 
“ man consider the structure of the tabernacle, 
“ the sacerdotal vestments, the vessels dedicated to 
“ the service of the altar; and he must of neces- 
“ sity be convinced, that our lawgiver was a pious 
“ man, and that all the clamours against us and 
“ our profession, are mere calumny. For what 
" are all of these but the image of the whole 
“ world ? This will appear to any man who so- 
“ berly and impartially examines the juatter. The 
tabernacle of thirty cubits is diAudeJ into three 
“ parts; two for the priests in general, and a'^ free 
" to them as the earth and the sea ; the third. 
“ where no mortal must be admitted, is as the 
“ heaven, reserved for Qod himself. The twelve 
“ loaves of shew-brcacl signify the twelve months 
“ of the year. The candlestick, composed of seven 
“ branches, refers to the twelve signs of the zo- 
“ diac, through which the seven planets fhapr 
“ their course ; and the seven lamps on the ‘.;p 
“ of the seven branches bear an analogy to the 
“ planets themselves. The curtains of fair co- 
“ lours represent the four elements. The fine li- 
“ nen signifies the earth, as flax is raised iIktc. 
By the purple is understood the sea, from the 

“ blood 


* Jewish Antiquities, Book 5. 
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“ blood of the murex, which dyes that colour. 
“ The violet colour is^a symbol of the air ; and 
“ the scarlet of the fire. By the linen garment of 
“ the high-priest, is designed the whole body of 
“ the earth : by the violet colour the heavens. 
“ The pomegranates signify lightning : the bells 
“ tolling signify thunder. The four-coloured ephod 
“ bears a resemblance to the very nature of the 
“ universe, and the interw eaving it with gold has 
a regard to the rays of light. The girdle about 
the body of the priest is as the sea about the 
“ globe of the earth.. The two sardonyx stones 
“ are a kind of figure of the sun and moon ; and 
“ the twelve other stones may be understood, ei- 
“ ther of the twelve months, or of the twelve 
“ signs in the zodiac, d'he violet-coloured tiara 
“ is a resemblance of heaven ; and it would be 
“ irreverent to have written the sacred name of 
“ God upon any other colour. The triple crown 
“ and plate of gold giv^e us to understand the glo- 
“ ry and majesty of Almighty God. This is a 
“ plain illustration of these matters ; and I would 
“ not lose any opportunity of doing justice to t!ie 
“ honour and wisdom of our incomparable }:uv- 
“ giver.” How wire-drawn, and how remote 
from any appearance of truth, are the foregoing 
allusions and imagined resemblances! But reli¬ 
gious forms and ceremonies, however arbitrary, 
arc never held to be so. If an usefid purpose do 
not appear, it is taken for granted that thefe must 

be 
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be a hidden meaning; and any meaning, however 
childish, will serve when a better cannot be found. 
Such propensity there is in dark ages for allegori¬ 
zing, that even our Saviour’s miracles have not 
escaped. Wherever any seaming difficulty occurs 
m the plain sense, the fathers of the church, Ori- 
gen, Augustine, and Hilary, are never at a loss for 
a mystic meaning. “ Sacrifice to the celestial 
“ gods with an odd number, and to the terrestrial 
“ gods with an even number,” is a precept of Py¬ 
thagoras. Another is, “ Turn round in adoring 
“.the gods, and sit down when thou hast worship- 
“ pcd.’ ’ The learned make a strange pother about 
the hidden meaning of these precepts. But, after 
all, have they any hidden meaning ? Forms and 
ceremonies are useful in external orship, for oc¬ 
cupying the vulgar; and it is of no importance 
what they be, provided they prevent the mind 
from wandering. Why such parciality to ancient 
ceremonies, when no hidden meaning is supposed 
in those of Christians, such as bowing to the cast,* 
or the priest performing the ii:urg}, partly in a 
black upper garment, partly in a white No 
ideas are more simple than of numbers, nor less 
susceptible of any hidden meaning ; and yet the 
profound Pythagorashas imagined many suclr mean¬ 
ings. The number owe, says he, having no parts, 
represents the Deity; it represents also order, 
peace, and tranquillity, which result from uniivof 
sentiment. The number two represents disorder, con¬ 
fusion, 
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fusion, and change. He discovered in the number 
three the. most sublime mysteries: all things are 
composed, says he, n; three substances. The number 
four is holy in its nature, and constitutes the divine 
essence, which consistsigi unity, power, benevolence 
and wisdom. Would one believe, that the great 
philosopher, who demonstrated the I'/th proposition 
of the first book of Euclid, was the inventor of 
such childish conceits ? Perhaps Pythagoras meant 
only to divert himself with them. Whether so or 
not, it seems difficult to be explained, how such 
trifles were preserved in memory, and handed down 
to us through so many generations. All.that can 
be said is, that during the infancy of knowledge, 
every novelty makes a figure, and that it requires 
a long course of time to separate the corn from the 
chaff*. A certain writer, smitten with the con¬ 
ceit of hidden meanings, has applied his talent to 
the constellations of the zodiac. The lion typifies 
*the force or heat of the sun in the mouth of July, 

when 

• The fijllowinp: precepts of the same pliilosoplier, though 
row only fit for tlic Ckthr.i Guide, were originally cherished and 
prcsei'ved in memory, as eniimalions ol’superior wisdom. “ Da 
" not enter ;i lemj)le for woisliip, hut with a decent air. I5en- 
“ der not life painful by undertaking loo many affairs. Be al- 
“ ways ready ibr wiiel may happen. Never bind yourself by 
“ a vow, nor by an oatli. Irritate not a man who is ancry.'* 
The seven wise men of CJreecc made a figure in their time; 
but it would be unreasonable to expect, tliat what they tau;:ht 
during the infaucy of knowledge, should make a figure in its 
matujity. 
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when he enters that constellation. The constella¬ 
tion where the sun is in the month of August is 
termed the virgin, signifying the time of harvest. 
He chters the balance in September, denoting the 
equality of day and night.* The scorpion, where 
he is found in October, is an emblem of the dis¬ 
eases that are frequent during that month, &c. 
The balance, 1 acknowledge, is well hit off; but I 
see not clearly the resemblance of the force of a 
lion to the heat of the sun •, and still less that of 
harvest to a virgin: the spring would be more 
happily represented by a virgin, and the harvest 
by a woman in the act of delivery. 

Our tendency to rrystery and allegory, displays 
itself with great vigour in thinking of our forefa¬ 
thers and of the ancients in general, by means of 
the veneration that is paid them. Before waiting 
was known, ancient history is made up of tradi¬ 
tional fables. A Trojan Brutus peopled England ; 
and the Scots are descended from Scota, daughtei* 
to an Egyptian king. Have we not equally rea¬ 
son to think, that the histtwies of the heathen gods 
are irivolved in fable? ’We pretend not to draw 
any hidden meaning from the former: why should 
we suspect any such meaning in the latter ? Alle¬ 
gory is a species of writing too refined for a savage 
or barbarian; it is the fruit of a cultivated imagi- 
natioit; and was a late invention even in Greece. 
The allegories of Esop are of the simplest kind : 
yet they were compdsed after learning began to 
. flourish j 
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flourish ; and Cebes, whose allegory about the life 
ofman is justly c elebrated, was a disciple of SoCra* 
tcs. rrepossesskm, however, in favour of the an¬ 
cients, make us conclude that there must be* some 
hidden meaning or allegory in their historical fa¬ 
bles i for no better reason than that they are desti¬ 
tute of common sense. In the Greek mythology, 
there are numberless fables related us historical 
facts merely; witness the fable of gods mixing 
with women, and procreating giants like what we 
find in the fabulous histories of many other nations. 
These giants attempt to dethrone Jupiter ; Apollo 
keeps the sheep of Admetus; Minerva springs 
from the head of Jove * ; Bacchus is cut out of his 
thigli; Orplieus goes to hell for his wife; Mars 
and Venus are caught by Vulcan in a net; and a 
thousand other such cliildish stories. But the 
Greeks, many centuries after the invention of such 
foolish fables, became illustrious for arts and 
i^cienecs ; and nothing would satisfy writers in 
• later times, but to dub them profound philosophers, 
even when mere savages. Hence endless attempts 

even 

*' I Fou over ensy it-niay be to draw an allcgnriral menning oiDj. 
( f tliat faille, I cannot admit any such meaning to have been 
ijilciuled. An alleynry is a fable contrived to illustrate Boaie 
ai'knowli' lgcd tiiith, by making a deeper impression tlian the 
truth wouli! make in plum words; of Inch we have several 
Lcamil'ul insta)iec,s in the Speeiatoi (Elements of Criticism, chap, 
20. § <).) But the fable heie wa.s understood to be a matter of 
fact, Minerva being worshipped by the Greeks as a real goddess, 
ths daughter of Jupiter without a mother. 
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even to detect mysteries and hidden meanings in 
their fables. Let other interpreters of that kihd 
pass ; they give me no concern. But I ernnot with¬ 
out the deepest concern, behold our illustrious phi¬ 
losopher Bacon employing his talents so absurdly. 
What imbecillity must there be in human nature, 
when so great a genius is capable of such puerili¬ 
ties ! As a subject so humbling is far frolhtheing 
agreeable, I confine myself to a few instances. In 
an ancient fable, Prometheus formed man out of 
clay ; and kindling a bupdle of birch rods at the 
chariot of the sun, brou^^down fire to the earth 
for the use of his creatu|^ftlo. And, though un¬ 
grateful man complained to Jupiter of that theft, 
yet the god, pleased with the ingenuity of Prome¬ 
theus, not only confirmed to man the use of fire, 
but conferred on him a gift much more consider¬ 
able : the gift was perpetual youth, which was laid 
upon an ass to be carried to the earth. The ass, 
wanting to drink at a brook, was opposed by a 
serpent, who insisted to have the burden, without 
which, no drink for the poor ass. And thus, for 
a draught of plain water, was perpetual youth 
transferred from man to the serpent. This fable 
has a striking resemblance to many in the Edda ; 
and, in the manner of the Edda, accounts for the 
invention of fire, and for the mortality of man. 
Nor is there in all the Edda one nu re childish, or 
more distant from any appearance of a rational 
meaning. It is handled, however, ^by our philo¬ 
sopher 
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sopher with much solemn gravity;, as if every source 
' of wisdom were locked up in it. The explanation 
he gives, being too long to be copied here, shall be 
reduced to a few particulars. After an eulogium 
upon fire, his Lordship proceeds thus. “ The 
“ manner wherein Prometheus stole his fire, is 
“ properly described from the nature of the thing; 
“ he being said to have done it by applying a rod 
of birch to the chariot of the sun ; for birch is 
“ used in striking and beating; which clearly de- 
“ notes fire to proceed from violent percussions 
“ and collisions pf bodies, whereby the matters 
“ struck are subtilized, rarefied, put into motion, 
“ and so prepared to receive the heat of the celes- 
“ tial bodies. And accordingly they, in a clan- 
“ destine and secret manner, snatch fire, as it were 
“ by stealth, from the chariot of the sun.” He 
goes on as follow's. “ The next is a remarkable 
“ part of the fable ; which represents, that men, 
“ instead of gratitude, accused both Prometheus 
“ and his fire to Jupiter: and yet the accusation 
“ proved so pleasant to Jupiter, that he not only 
“ indulged mankind the use of fire, but conferred 
“ upon them perpetual youth. Befe it may seem 
“ strange, that the sin of ingratitude should meet 
“ with approbation or reward. But aUegory 
“ has another vievv ; and denotes, that the accu- 
“ sation b )lb of Iminun nature and human art, 
“ proceeds from g noble and laudable temper of 
“ mind. viz. modesty; and also tends to a very 
VOL. II. G g “ good 
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“ good purpose, \iz. to stir up fresh industry and 
“ new discoveries.” Can any thing be more wire¬ 
drawn ? 

V ulcari, attempting the chastity of Minerva, had 
recourse to force. In the struggle, his semen, fall¬ 
ing upon the ground, produced Erictonius ; whose 
body from the middle upward was comely and 
. well proportioned, his thighs and legs small and 
deformed like an eel. Conscious of that defect, 
he was the inventor of, chariots; which showed 
the graceful part of his body, and-concealed what 
w'as deformed. Listen to the explanation of this 
ridiculous fable. ” Art, by the various uses it 
“ makes of fire is here represented by Vulcan: 
“ and Nature is represented by Minerva, because 
“ of the industry employed in her works. Art, 
“ when it offers violence to Nature in order to 
” bend her to its purpose, seldom attains the end 
“ proposed. Yet, upon great struggle and appli- 
“ cation, there proceed certain imperfect births, 
“ or lame abortive works ; which however, with 
“ great pomp and deceitful appearances, are tri- 
” umphantly carried about, and shown by iuipos- 
tors.” I admit the ingenuity of that forced 
meaning; but had the inventor of that fable any 
latent meaning ? If he had, why did he conceal 
it ? The ingenious meaning would have merited 
praise ; the fable itself none at all. 

I shall add but one other instance, for they grow 
tiresome. Sphinx was a monster, having the face 

and 
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and voice of a virgin, the wings of a bird, and the 
talons of a gryphin. She resided on the summit 
of a mountain, near the city Thebes. Her man¬ 
ner was, to lie in ambush for travellers, to propose 
dark riddles which she received from the Muses, 
and to tear those to pieces who could not solve 
them. The Thebans having offered their king¬ 
dom to the man w'ho should interpret these riddles, 
Oedipus presented himself before the monster, and 
he was required to explain the following riddle : 
What creature is that, which being born four- 
footed, becomes afterwards two-footed then thrcc- 
footed, and lastly four-footed again ? Oedipus an¬ 
swered, Jt was man, who in his infancy crawls up¬ 
on his hands and feet, then w'alks upright upon 
his two feet, walks in old age with a stick, and at 
last lies four-footed in bed. Oedipus having thus 
obtained the victory, slew the monster; and laying 
the carcase upon an ass, carried it oh in triumph. 
Now for the explanation. “ This is an elegant 
“ and instructive fhble, invented to represent sci- 
“ ciic e: for Science may be called a monster, being 
“ strangely gazed at and admired by the ignorant. 
“ Her figure and form is various, by reason of 
“ the vast variety of subjects that science consi- 
“ ders. Her voice and countenance are repre- 
“ icnted female, by reason of her gay appearance, 
“ and volubility in speech. Wings are added, 
“ linau.-e the sciences and their inventions fly 
about in a moment ; lor knowitjdge, like light 
. G g 2 “ communicated 
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“ communicated from torch to torch, is presently 
“ catched, and copiously diffused. Sharp and 
‘‘ hooked talons are elegantly attributed to her; 
“ because the axioms and arguments of science 
“ fix down the mind, and keep it from moving or 
“'slipping away.” Again: “ All science seems 
“ placed on high, as it were on the tops of moun- 
“ tains that are hard to climb: for science is justly 
“ imagined a sublime and lofty thing, looking 
“ down upon ignorance, and at the same time ta- 
“ king an extensive view on all sidi^, as is usual 
“ on -the tops of mountains. Sphl|}x is said to 
“ propose difficult questions and riddles, which 
“ she received from the Muses. These questions, 
“ while they remain w it^ hie Muses, may be plea- 
“ sant, as contemplatiWand -inquiry are when 
“ knowledge is their only aim : but after they are 
“ delivered to Sphinx, that is, to practice, which 
“ impels to action, choice, and determination; 
“ then it is that they become severe and torturing j 
“ and unlesss solved, strangely perplex the human 
“ mind, and tear it to pieces. It is with the 
“ utmost elegance added in the fable, that the 
“ carcase of Sphinx was laid upon an ass; for 
there is nothing so subtile and abstruse, but af- 
“ ter being made plain, may be conceived by the 
“ slowest capacity.” According to such latitude 
of interpretation, there is nothing more easy than 
to make quidlibet ex quolibet. 

Who would not laugh if such a man there be? 

“ Who would not weep if Alticus were he ?" 
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1 will detain the reader but a moment longer, 
to hear what our author says in justification of such 
mysterious meaning. Out of many reasons, I se¬ 
lect the two following. “ It tnay pass for a far- 
“ ther indication of a concealed and secret mean- 
ing, that some of these fables are so absurd and 
‘‘ idle in their narration, as to proclaim an alle- 
“ gory even afar off. A fable that carries proba- 
“ bility with it, may be supposed invented for 
“ pleasure, or in imitation. of history; but what 
“ could never be conceived or related in this way, 
“ must surely have a different use. For ex- 
“ ample, what a monstrous fiction is this, That 
“ Jupiter should take Metis to wife; and as soon 
“ as he found her pregnant eat her up ; whereby 
“ he also conceived, and out of his head brought 
“ forth Fallas armed 1 Certainly no mortal could, 
“ but for the sake of the moral it couches, invent 
“ such an absurd dream as this, so much out of 
“ the road of thought.” At any rate, the more 
ridiculous or absurd a fable is, the more instructive 
it must be. This opinion resembles that of the 
ancient Germans with respect to mad women, who 
were held to be so wise, as that every thing they 
uttered was prophetic. Did it never occur to our 
author, that, in the infancy of the reasoning fa¬ 
culty, the imagination is sufiered to roam without 
control, as in a dream ; and that the vulgar in all 
ages are delighted with wonderful stories; the 
more out of nature, the more to their taste ? 

Gg3 


We 
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We proceed to the other reason. “ The argu- 
“ ment of most weight with me is, That many of 
“ these fables appear not to have been invented 
“ by the persons who relate and divulge them, 
“ w'hether Homer, Hesiod, or others j for if 1 
“ were assured they first flow'ed from those later 
“ times and authors, 1 should never expect any 
“ thing singularly great or noble from such an 
“ (trigin. But, whoever attentively considers the 
“ thing, will find, that these fables are delivered 
“ down by those w'riters, not as^lhatters then first 
“ invented, but as received and embraced in ear- 
her ages. And this principally raises my esteem 
“ of those fables; w’hich 1 icccive, m-t as the pro- 
“ duct of the age, or invention of the poets, luit 
“ as sacred relics, gentle whispers, and tlie breath 
“ of better times, that, from the traditions of more 
“ ancient nations, came at length into the flutes 
“ and trumpets of the Greeks.” Was it our au¬ 
thor’s sincere opinion, that the farther back w e 
trace the history of man, the more of scienc e and 
knowdedge is found ; and consequently that savS.- 
ges are the most learned of all men ? 

The following.fable of the savage Canadians 
ought to be mysterious, if either of the reasons 
urged above be conclusive. “ There were in the 
“ beginning but six men in the wmrld, (from 
“ whence sprung is not said): one of these as- 
cended to heaven in quest r)f a woman named 
“ Atabentsic, and had carnal knowledge of her. 

“ She 
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“ She being thrown headlong from the, height of 
“ the empyrean, was received on the back of a 
“ tortoise, and delivered of two children, one of 
“ whom slew the other.” This fable is so absurd, 
that it must'have a latent meaning ; and one needs 
but copy our author to pump„ a deep mystery out 
of it, however little intended by the inventor. 
And if either absurdity or antiquity entitle fables 
to be held sacred relics, gentle whispers, and the 
breath of better times, the following Japanese fa¬ 
bles are well entitled to these distinguishing epi¬ 
thets. “ Bunsio, in wedlock, having had no chil- 
“ dren for many years, addressed her prayers to 
the gods, was heard, and- was delivered of 500 
“ eggs. Fearing that the eggs might produce 
” monsters, she packed them up in a box, and 
“ threw them into the river. An old fisherman 
finding the box, hatched the eggs in an oven, 
“ every one of w’hich produced a child. The 
” children w'ere fed with boiled rice and mug- 
” wort- leaves; and being at last left to shift for ■ 
“ themselves, they fell a-robbing on the highway. 
“ Hearing of a man famous for great wealth, they 
“told their story at his gate, and begged some 
“ food. This happening to be the house of their 
“ mother, she owned them for her children, and 
“ gave a great entertainment to^lier friends and 
“ neighbours. She was afterwards inlisted among 
“ the goddesses by the name of Benfaiten ■ her 
“ 500 sons were appointed to be her attendants ; 

G g i “ and 
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“ and to this day she, is worshipped in Japan as 
** the goddess of riches.” Take another fable of 
the same stamp. The Japanese have a table of 
lucky and unlucky days, which they believe to 
have been composed by Abino Seimei, a famous 
astrologer, and a sort of demi-god. They have 
the following tradition of him. “ A young fox, 
pursued by hunters, fled into a temple, and took 
“ shelter in the bosom of Abino Jassima,- son and 
“ heir to the king of the country. Refusing to 
“ yield the poor creature to the unmerciful hunt- 
“ ers, he defended himself with great bravery, 
“ and set the fox at liberty. The hunters, through 
resentment against the young prince, murdered 
“ his royal father; but Jassima revenged his fa- 
ther’s death, killing the traitors with his own 
“hand. Upon this signal victory, a lady of in- 
“ comparable beauty appeared to him, and made 
such an impression on his heart, that he took 
“ her to wife. Abino Seimei, procreated of that 
“ marriage, was endowed with divine wisdom, 
“ and with the precious gift of prophecy, jassima 
“ was ignorant that his wife was the very fox 
“ whose life he had saved, till she resumed by de- 
“ grees her former shape.” If there be any hid¬ 
den mystery in this talc, I shall not despair of 
finding a myslejy in every fairy-tale invented by 
Madam Gome?.. 

It is lamentable to observe the slow progress of 
human understanding and the fiiculty of reason. 

• If 
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If this reflection be verified in our celebrated j)hi- 
losopher Bacon, how much more in others ? It is 
comfortable, however, that human understanding 
is in a progress toward maturity, however slow. 
The fancy of allegorizing ancient fables, is now 
out of fashion: enlightened reason has unmasked 
these fables, and left them in their nakedness, as 
the invention of illiterate ages when wonder was 
the prevailing passion. 

Having discussed the first two heads, I proceed 
to the third, viz. Erroneous reasoning occasioned 
by acquired biasses. And one of these that has 
the greatest influence in perverting the rational 
faculty, is blind religious zeal. There is not, in 
nature a system more simple or perspicuous than 
that of pure religion and yet what a complica¬ 
tion do we find in it of metaphysical subtilties and 
unintelligible jargon ! That subject being too well 
known to need illustration, I shall confine myself 
to a few instances of the influence that religious 
superstition has on other subjects. 

A history-painter apd a player require the same 
sort of genius. The one by colours, the other by 
looks and gestures, express various modifications of 
passion, even v/hat are beyond the reach of words; 
and to accomplish these ends, great sensibility i? 
requisite, as well as judgment. Why then is not 
a player equally respected with a history painter ? 
It was thought by zealots, that a play is an enter¬ 
tainment 
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taihment too splendid for a mortified Christian; upon 
which account players fell under church-censure, 
and were even held unworthy of Christian burial. 
A history -painter, on the contrary, being frequently 
employed in painting for the church, was always 
in high esteeni. It is only among protestants that 
players are beginning to be restored: to their privi¬ 
leges as free citizens; and there perhaps never 
existed a history painter more justly esteemed, than 
Garrick, a player, is in Great Britain. Aristar¬ 
chus, having taught that the earth moves round 
the sun, was accused by the Heathen priests, for 
troubling the repose of their household-gods. Co¬ 
pernicus, for the same doctrine, was accused by 
Christian priests, as contradicting the Scriptures, 
which talk of the sun’s moving. And Galileo, for 
adhering to Copernicus, was condemned to prison 
and penance ; he found it necessary to recant upon 
his knees. A bias acquired from Aristotle, kept 
reason in chains for centuries. Scholastic divinity 
in particular, founded on the philosophy of that 
author, was more hurtful to the reasoning faculty 
than the Goths and Huns. Tycho Brache suffer¬ 
ed great persecution for maintaining, that the hea ¬ 
vens were so far empty of matter, as to give free 
course to the comets; contrary to Aristotle, who 
taught, that the heavens are harder than a dia¬ 
mond ;' it was extremely ill taken, that a simple 
mortal should pretend to give Aristotle the lie. 

During 
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During the infancy of reason, authority is the pre¬ 
vailing argument *. 

Reason is easily warped by habit. In the dis¬ 
putes among the Athenians, about adjusting the 
form of their government, those who lived in the 
high country were for democracy ; the inhabitants 
of the plains were for Oligarchy ; and the seamen 
for monarchy. Shepherds are all equal: in a corn- 
country, there are few masters and many ser¬ 
vants : on shipboard, there is one commander, and 
all the rest subjects. Habit was their adviser: 
none of them thought of consulting reason, in or¬ 
der to judge what was the best form upon the 
w hole. Habit of a different kind has an influence 
no less powerful, persons who arc in the habit of 
reasoning, require demonstration for every thing: 
even a self-evident proposition is not suflered to 
escape. Such demonstrations occur more than 
once in the Elements of Euclid, nor has Aristotle, 

with 


* Aristotle, it would appear, yras less regarded by bis co- 
temporaries than by the moderns. Some persons having tra- 
tellcd from Miicedon all the way to Persia, with complaints 
against Antipatcr; Alexander observed, that they would not 
Lave made so long a journey had they rceci\ed no injury. 
Ami Cass.uider, son of Antijialer, replying, that their long 
journey u as an argiiinent against tljcm, and trusting liiat witnesses 
v\ould not be brought from such a distance to give evidence 
of their cHliuntiv ; Alexander, .smiling, said, Your argument 
“ is one of Aristotle’s sopliisms, which will serve either side 
‘‘ equally. 
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with all his skill in logic, entirely avoided them. 
Can any thing be more self-evident, than the dif¬ 
ference between pleasure and motion ? Yet Ari¬ 
stotle attempts to demonstrate, that they are diffe¬ 
rent. “ No motion” says he, “ except circular 
motion is perfect in any one point of time: 
“ there is always something wanting during its 
“ course, and it k not perfected till it arrive at its 
“ end. But pleasure is perfect in every point of 
time; being the same from the beginning to 
“ the end.” The difference is clear from per¬ 
ception : but instead of being clear from this de¬ 
monstration, it should rather follow from it, that 
pleasure is the same with motion in a circle. 
Plato also attempts to demonstrate a self-evident 
proposition. That a quality is not a body. “ E- 
“ very body,” says he, ” is a subject: quality 
” is not a subject, but an accident; ergo, qua- 
“ lity is not a body. Again, A body cannot be 
” in a subject; every quality is in a subject; er- 
” go, quality is not a body.’ But Descartes affords 
the most illustrious instance of the kind. He was 
the greatest geometer of the age he lived in, and 
one of the greatest of any age ; which insensibly 
led him to overlook intuitive knowledge, and to 
admid no proposition but what is demonstrated or 
proved in the regular form of syllogism. He took 
a fancy to doubt even of his own existence, till he 
was convinc^ of it by the following argument. 
Cogito, efgS sum: I think, therefore I exist. And 
what sort of a demonstration is this after all ? In 
, the 
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the very fundamental proposition he acknowledges 
his existence by the terra I; and how absurd is it, to 
imagine a proof necessary of what is admitted in 
the fundamental proposition ? in the next place, 
How does our author know that he thinks ? If no¬ 
thing is to be taken for granted, an argument is no 
less necessary to prove that he thinks, than to 
prove that he exists. It is true, that he has intui¬ 
tive knowledge of his thinking ; but has he not 
the same of his existing ? Would not a man de¬ 
serve to be laughed at, who, after warming him¬ 
self at a fire, should imagine the following argu¬ 
ment necessary to prove its existence, “ The fire 
“ burns, ergo it exists ?” Listen to an author of 
high reputation attempting to demonstrate a self- 
evident proposition. “ The labour of B cannot 
“ be the labour of C ; because it is the applica- 
“ tion of the organs and powers of B, not of C, to 
“ the effecting of sonietthing; and therefore the 
“ labour is as much B’s, as the limbs and faculties 
made use of are his. Again, the effect or pro- 
duce of the labour of B, is not the effect of the 
“ labour of C: and therefore this effect or pro- 
“ duce is B’s, not C’s; as much B’s, as the labour 
“ was B’s, and not C’s: Because, what the labour 
“ of B causes or producesj B produces by his la- 
“ hour; or it is the product - of B by his labour : 
“ that is, it is B’s product, not C’s or any other’s. 
“ And if C should pretend, to any properip in that 

which 
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whiclr.B can truly call his, he would act con¬ 
i'* ttary to truth 

. In every subject of reasoning, to define terms is 
necessary in order to avoid mistakes; and the on¬ 
ly possible way of defining a term, is to express its 
meaning in most simple terms. Terms expressing 
ideas that are simple M’ithout parts, admit not of 
being -defined, because there are no terms more 
simple to' express their meaning. To say that 
every term is capable of a definition, is in effect 
to say, that terms resemble matter ; that as the lat¬ 
ter is divisible without end, so the former is re¬ 
ducible into simpler terms without end. I'he ha¬ 
bit, however, of defining is so inveterate in some 
men, that they will attempt to define words sig¬ 
nifying simple ideas. Is there any necessity to 
define motion ; do not children understand the 
meaning of the word ? And how is it possible to 
define it, when there are not words more sinijile 
to definc.it by : Yet Worster-j- attempts that bold 
task. “ A continual change of place,” says he, 
** or leaving one place for another, without re- 
** roaining for any space of time in the same place, 
“ is called motion” That every body in motion 
is continually changing place, is true ; but change 
of place is not motion ; it is the effect of motion. 
Gravesend | defines motion thus, ** Motus est 

“ translatio 

• Religion of Nature delineated, sect 6. p.u ag. 2. 

f Natural Philosophy, p. 31. 

^ Elements of Physics, p. 28 . 
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“ translatio de loco in locum, sive contlnua loci 
“ mutatio * which is the same with the for¬ 
mer. Yet this very author admits locus or place 
to signify a simple idea, incapable of a definition. 
Is it more simple or more intelligible than mo¬ 
tion ? But, of all, the most remarkable definition 
of motion is that of Aristotle, famous for its.im¬ 
penetrability, or rather absurdity, “ Actus ends 
“ in potentia, quatenus in potentia f.” His defi¬ 
nition of time is, Nuomrus mot us secundum priusac 
postcrius. This definition, as well as that of mo¬ 
tion, may more properly be considered as riddles 
jiropounded for exercising invention. Not a few 
writers on algebra define negative quantities to be 
quiintities less than nothing. 

T.xtension enters into the conception of every 
particle of raattei;; because every particle of mat¬ 
ter has length, breadth, and thickness. Figure 
in the same manner enters into the concep¬ 
tion of every particle of matter; because every 
jiarticle of matter is bounded. By the power 
of abstraction, figure may be conceived indepen¬ 
dent of the body that is figured ; and exten¬ 
sion may be conceived independent of the body 
that, is extended. These particulars are abun¬ 
dantly plain and obvious; and yet observe what 
a heap of jargon is employed by the followers of 

Leibnitz, 

* “ Motion is, tlic rx'inov ing from one place to another, or a 
“ continual cliange of place ” 

t “ The action of a being in power, so far as it is in 'power.” 
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Leibnitz, in their fruitless endeavours to define 
extension. They begin with simple existences, 
which they say are unextended, and without 
parts. According to that definition, simple exist¬ 
ences cannot belong to matter, because the small¬ 
est particle of matter has* both parts and exten¬ 
sion. But to let that pass, they endeavour to 
shew as follows, how the idea of extension arises 
from these simple existences, “We may look 
upon simple existences, as having mutual re- 
“ lations with respect to their internal state : re- 
“ lations that form a certain order in their man- 
“ ner of existence. And this order or arrangc- 
“ ment of things, co-existing and linked together, 
“ but so as W'e do not distinctly understand how, 
“ causes in us a confused idea, from whence arisen 
“ the appearance of extension.” A Peripatetic 
philosopher being asked. What sort of things the 
sensible species of Aristotle are, answered. That 
they are neither entities nor nonentities, but some¬ 
thing intermediate between the two. The fi- 
mous astronomer Ismael Bulialdus lays down the 
following proposition, and attempts a mathemati¬ 
cal demonstration of it, “ That light is a mean 
“ proportional between corporeal substance and 
incorporeal.” 

I close with a curious sort of reasoning, so sin¬ 
gular indeed as not to come under any of the 
foregoing heads. The first editions of the latest 
version of the Bible into English, have tlie fol¬ 
lowing preface. “ Another thing wc think goocf 

“ to 
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“ to admonish thee of, gentle reader, that 
have not tied ourselves to an uniformity of 
“ phrasing, or to an identity of words, as some 
“ peradventure would wish that we had done, 
“ because they observe, that some learned men 
“ somewhere have been as exact as they could be 
“ that way. Truly, that w'e might not vary from 
“ the sense of that which we have translated bc- 
“ fore, if the word signified the same in both 
“ places, (for there be some words that be not of 
“ the same sense every where), we were cspeci- 
“ ally careful, and made a conscience according 
“ to our duty. But that we should express the 
“ same notion in the same particular word ; as, 
“ for example, if we translate the Hebrew or 
“ Greek rvord once hy purpose, never to call it 
“ intent; if one 'where journeying, never tratel- 
ling ; if one where think, never suppose ; if one 
“ where pain, ne\ er ache ; if one where nc- 
“ ver gladness, &c. ; thus to mince the matter, 
“ we thought to savour more of curiosity than 
wisdom, and that rather it would breed scorn 
in the Atheist, than bring profit to the god- 
“ Jy reader. For is the kingdom of God be- 
“ come words or syllables ; Why should we be 
“ in bonda^ to them, if we may be free ; use 
“ one precisely, when we may use another, no 
“ less fit, as commodiously ? We might also be 
“ charged by scoffers, with some unequal dealing 
“ toward a great number of good Engiy||wbrds. 
VOL. n. HU “ For 
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“ For as it is written by a certain great philo- 
“ sbpher, that he should say, that those logs were 
, happy that were made images to be worship- 
“ ped ; for their fellows, as good as they, lay for 
“ blocks behind the fire ; so if we should say, as 
“ it were, into certain words. Stand up higher, 
“ have a place in the Bible always ; and to others 
'* of like quality. Get ye hence, be banished for 
“ ever, we might be taxed peradventure with St 
“ James his words, namely, to be partial in our- 
“ selves, and judges of evil thoughts.” Quaritur, 
Can this translation be safely relied on as the rule 
of faith, w'hen such are the translators ? 


END OF VOLUME SECOND. 
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